


TNTRODUCTION, 


In 1868, the prosont Compiler published tho first numbar of thosa Selaationa, 
Sinco thon the Indigo Question has ocoupied a prominont shao of tho publio 
attention, but the proponderance of tho Indigo Planters in tho public Pross, 
and the special favour they found with tho Inte Administration, kept tho 
gonoral public ignorant of the issue to which the question was 2apidly ad- 
vancing, ‘The truth unrayelled by tho writer two yonis ago, has, howovor, ab 
last foreed ils way, and it rests with tho authorities as to whut Longue they 
will give to it. 


That the ryots ave unwilling to sow indigo—that they db nob find it romuno- 
vative—that they ave groaning under tho ovils of « complete anavely,— aro not 
now discoveries ; and ho who doth not bolievo in them scoth not the light and 
hearkenoth not to reason, ‘The Commission of Mnquiry wbout Lo ho appointed 
will, it is to bo hoped, so mnveil tho treo state of things, thet nono will daro 
ignove it, though thedrill to which the ryol is boing subjected by mouns of 
Cooicion Acts and repressive forces, (logs not strengthen the hope tho writer is so 
sanguine to entertain from his too luo a knowledge of oppression on tho one 
hand and suffering on the other, 


Tho appointmont of the Commission is one thing gained in tho right , 
direction, On it ho insisted carnostly in his last publication, and lo cannot 
ho oblivious of his almost personal obligation 1o the Governmont and the 
Logislaturo for this gracious concession to tho Publio domand. But the Qom- 
mission should be supplemented by othor offoative monsures before the Indige 
Problom oan bo satisfactorily solved, And theso moasuros are nono other than 
the recognition legislatively of tho principle of oyuul law and equal juatioa for 
all porsons of whatovor raco, origin, and croad, and the dologation of the iin. 
portant funotion of enforcing this principle to porsons fitted alike by ability, 
courago, and conscienco to carry it out, Until this consummation, so dovoutly 
desired, is effeoted, tho Indigo Question omnol be aebtlod, ; 


\. The papors selectod are intonded to supplomont the “Goledtions” which 
theyGovernmont of Bongal hayo’ alrondy published on tho subject. 1t may, 
however, bo addod, that, couplod wilh thoso | Solfptions, tho papers horem con 
Lai hed afford the most indubitablo tostimony of the iniquity of tho Indigo sya: 


tom, and the deplorabla condition of tho Indigo ryol. Tho proposed Commie- 
sion caunot clicit, stronger proofs than thoso mentioned above, but the Com- 
mission will be a living reality, symbol of a powor that will be fell, and its 
decree cannot, thorefore, be disputed, 


Tho Native community should howover romomber that tho Indigo question 
is nol simply a “ contest botwoon Labour and Capital 3" it has a deeper goat and 
wider range than that. Ib ig a quostion ag much affecting the social aa tho 
political future of the peoplo of Bengal, In fact as will this question. be 
solved, so will thoir future dostiny be determined, 


CaLourra, 
Lhe llth Alay, 1860, 


RELATIONS BETWEEN INDIGO PLANTERS 
AND RYOTS, 





From 
A. BR. YOUNG, Fisaq, 
Seerelary to the Government of Bengal, 
To 
Tm OFFICIATING COMMISSIONER or 
min NUDDEA DIVISION, 
Fort William, the 21st July, 1869. 
JUDICIAL, 
SIR, 


I am diroctod to acknowledyo tho receipt of tho lettor 

“ 74, 18th April Inal, from your Office, noted in tho manegin, with 

No, 82, 16th April Inst. thoir original enclosures, and, in voply, to 

No. 116, 16th Juno 1850. sommunicalo the following obsorvatious of 

tho Lioutonant-Govornor on tho quoslion whieh was roforrel by Mr 
Grote for tho orders of Govornmont :— 


2nd.—-It is not necossary in disposing of this matlor to ga further 
back than, to thé proceedings in 1859, ont of which this reforenco has 
arisen, ‘Tho facts of tho caso appear to bo theso ~~ 


87d--—-Somo ryots appliod to Mx, Tidon, tho Joint Magistrate of Darn- 
sot for protection from Mx, Larmou, who, thoy said, was goiug to 
plough up their lands and sow thom with Tudigo, Complaints of tho 
same sort had beon before made to tho Magistrate by a mumbor of rynis 
on various datos, commoneing from November last, On rocaiving tho 
last complaint, My, Eden passod the following odor, axddrosserl to the De- 
i puty Magistrate of the Sub-division :—"Sinco tho ryots can sow in thir 
Mamas whatovor crop they like, no one can, without their consent and hy 
hofloneo, sow any other crop. Ordored, thorWore, that the original pulition 
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Le gout to the Deputy Magistrate of Miltterhaul, in ordey that he may send 
Policomon to the ryots’ lands to prevent any disturbances thal are Hkely 
to ensue fram any compulsory cultivation af their lands, and instruct 
them, that, if the Jand is really that of the ryots, not to allow any one to 
interfore with it, Ifthe ryots wish to sow Indigo or any thing olse, the 
Policemen will seo that thore is no disturbance,” 


dith—Mz, Larmour complained of this order, alleging that tho offect 
of it had been to make the ryots believe that they would receivo overy 
encouragement from the Magistrate's Court in not sowing Indigo, for 
which some of them have roceived advances and contracted. , 


5th.—Mv. Grote thought Mr. Larmour’s remonsivanco well founded, 
and disapproved of tha Magistrate's order above quoted, Mr Grote 
doos nol maintain, al least ho does not in this correspondence assort, 
that My, Lormour can have had any right to compel the ryols hy foreo 
to sow the Indigo, or any right himsolf to sow Indigo, on their Jand, 
and he docs not. deny that disputes on such affairs aro matter for 
setiloment in the Civil Court, Bub he objocts to that part of the oxrler 
by which the Polico are divectod not to allow any ono to intorfore with 
the ryots in the cultivation of thoir land, if the land is undoubledly 
that of ryots, on the ground that this condition involvos an inquiry by tho 
Darogah into tho point of ownorship, as his action is to depend entirely 
upon tho: result of such an inquiry. ‘This, Mr, Croto says, is throwing on 
the Darogah tho ontira responsibility of action, a courso which he looks 
upon as vory responsible, To considers iho Magistrate's order inconsist- 
ont with the principle on which Mx. Eden himsolf founds, which princi- 
plo Mi, Grote, as Tlis Honor understands him, doos nol contest, namely, 
that the contvacs between Indigo Manufnrcturors and Ryots for the 
cullivation and sale of Indigo plant, whon disputes ariso bolween them 
on the ground of alleged breach by cither party, are matiers exclusively 
for tho sottloment of tho Civil Courts, and matters in which the Magis- 
itacy and Criminal Courts have no jurisdiction, and with which the Po- 
lice have no right and ought not to intorfore on one side or the other, 
any moro than in disputes about the Civil Courts, Disapproving of the 
order on the above grounds, At, Grote instructed Mx. Eden to amond 
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his order, by making ib known (hat i¢ was nol the intention of the arder 
“that Polico protection should bo given lo sneh ryobs as had entered into 
engagoments with tho factory, aud wore now on any prolouco holding 
back from thoir porformance.” Ma, Hdon obeyed these instructions, hut 
he supported tho consistency and proprioby of his own views, explaining 
that in mattor of fact the ryots in this caso wero undisputod owners of the 
land, and wore in possession of it; thal Mr. Larmow put forward no 
claim to it, and that tho ordor applied only to land’ in such eirenm- 
stances, Myx, Eden has wed his point with much intolligenco and 
force. Mv. Grote, however, adhoros to his original view, and holds Chat 
all that ought to bo required of the Police, in casos of such complaints 
as those made to Mr. Hdon in this case, is thab thoy are to prevent, Hf 
they can, actual disturbance of the peace, and if they cannot prevent (a 
breach of the peaco), to arrest and bring to justice those who disturb it. 


6th.—ILt is to be observed, that it is not to he assumed that in the ease 
out of which this disoussion arose, Mr, Larmour or his servants acted in 
any way improperly or illegally, My, Larmour has denied all intention 
lo uso force, ho general quostion in no,way deponds upon the | marily 
of this particular dispute ; it relates only to tho course which tho Police 
ought to adopt when such disputes ay Unis arise. 


7th —Thoe question on which Governmont is to decide Is, whieh of 
these two courses should Lo proseribed to the Police tn tisputoa of this 
nature—tho course of protecting the undoubted poxscssor of’ the land 
from the physical interference of strangers who came upon the land, that 
it shall be cultivated only with Indigo, on tho allegation Unt the 
possossor of the land has promised to cullivato a, cortain tytantity of land 
with Indigo, for sale tq'them at a fixed price, or tha course of amonue- 
ing that no protection will bo given against such physical hiforfercnen 
io ryots who are under engagements (for the cullivation and supply at 
Indigo) with those strangers, and hold back from performing thei 
engagements, and of standing by until the dispute reaches the point of 
a broach of the peace, when whosoever breaks he perce is to be artested 
aud taken lo the Magistrate to he punisheds 
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8th.—This is a most important practical question, and the Lieutenant. 
Govemor thinks it is strange that it has not beon authoritatively dotor- 
mined before, as cases of this sort aro of daily oceurrence, On tho one 
hand, the manufgoturor of Indigo dyo, which is ono of tho slaples of 
these provincos, affirms that, if the ryols are protected by tho Police from 
such intorforonce with thoir cultivation as is doseribed, no Indigo plant 
will be cultivated wherofrom he can manufacture the dyo, On tho othor 
hand, the ryot affirms that, if ho is unprotected uudor such circumstances, 
ho is deprived of tho use of his possession, and sent to prison for rosist-~ 
ing tho trespassor, 


9th.—Tho Lioutonant-Governor assumes that My. Edon’s principlo, as 
above slated, is, boyond nl] quostion, the true oxposilion of the law of the 
matter as it stands, and ho cannot agreo with Mr. Grote in thinking that 
Mz, Tdon’s order is inconsistont with thet principio, If My, Groto’s objce- 
dion ig well founded, ib is beyond tho provinco of the Polico, as throwing 
undue responsibility of action upon thom, to protect any man in the 
possession of his proporty against forco, if tho forco is oxerted by porsons 
who allogo promises in thoir favour, Tis argumont is, that in all such 
casos tho duty of tho Polico is to sland still, unloss a breach of tho ponce 
is imminent; in that caso thoy aro to provent auch broach if thoy can, 
aid if thoy cannol, thoy aro to arrest whomgoover they find in tho act 
of breaking tho peace, 


10th—-I} appears to the Lioulenaat-Govornoy that this doctrino is 
untenable ; he cannot suppose that any ono would think of muiuinining ib 
when tho property in quostiou is personal, If a traveller is passing 
along the highway, ands surrounded by mon who insist upon his deli- 
vering to thom his purso out of his pockol, alloying Lhat ho lal promised 
to do go, no one, tho Lieutonant-Govordor botioves, will maintain tliat a 
Police Darogah and his mon, who are paid to repress all oulrages, ought 
to aland by without interforing, on tho ground that they cannot toll with- 
owt inquiry whother the purse belonge to the passenger or nol, und thal, 
thorofore, it is throwing log much responsibilily wpon the Police to ox~ 
pect them to take any actior#in such an affuir, until thore is wu Drench of 
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tho poace, Even so, tho Lioultonant-Covernor doos nob see how the 
Polico could oscape tho responsibility evontually of coming bo a conclu. 
sion from tho fact passing boforo his oyes, and inking a lino of netion 
founded upon that conclusion ; fer supposo tho passcngor to prupare to 
reaist those who offer to take his purse, aro tho Police bo hold his hands 
for fear of tho partics coming to blows? or if ho do vosist, and so a 
breach of tho poaco oceurs, is ho, to bo taken up for causing it? That 
would be 4o act on tho conclusion that tho assailants had a right lo force 
the purse out of the passonger’s possession ; or tho assailants to be akon 
up, that would boa lino of action founded on tho contrary conclusion, 
Ag then that Polico must bo driven at last into assuming the responsi- 
bility of coming te a rational conclusion under tho circumstances, ag to 
whether tho parly rosorting to force has a right to do ao or not, what 
yeagon can. there bo to prohibit them from so acling at first before any 
such calamity has happened ? 


‘Uch—The Lioutenant-Govoinor is unablo to soe my difforenco of 
principle when the ease is ono of forciblo ontry, which is no loss an ot. 
rago, whon withoul colour of law, than tha forciblo seizure of porsonal 
property ; and he bolioves that in any caso unconnectod with Tudigo, 10 
ono would quostion the proprioty of tho Police interfering to protect u 
subjoct from such an outrage, Suppose tho enso rovorsad, and that those 
ryots, alloging that Mr. Larmour had promisod to let them have tho use 
of houses and grounds, had ontored that gontloman’s promisos, ond in- 
sisted on sowing his garden with rico, or had takon possession of is fie 
tory to store thoir grain in it, tho Lieulonant-Govornor doubts if Mr, 
Grote ‘would hold that, on Mr, Larmour'’s call for protection on the 
Police, it would bo throwing 100 much responsibility on tho Darogal to 
expect him to act on tho conclusion that Mr, Larmour had a right to 
such protection under ile circumstances, 


12¢h.—Indoed, ovory Polico Officer must act in tho exoxciso of his 
power or funetions on his own responsibility, and he could not be relieved 
fiom that nosessity without making him allogothor uselosa, Nor is it 
easy to seo & caso in which tho roaponsibility of forming a rational cone 
sion under the ciroumstances can bo logy, than one in which » purty 
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piolonding no claim beyond what may or may nol be valid grovud of 
civil action, and sebling wp no pretence of ownership or possession, o1 
right of possession, in particular field, which field is known ty he in the 
undisputed possession of another party, sonds men upon that fold to 
cause it lo be sown with something Uo possessor of the fields objoets to, 


13fh.—It is the course which Mv, Groto has proseribed in the presont 
ease, which appears to the Lioutcnant-Governor to bo inconsistent with 
the principle above laid down, and certainly 10 be opon to the objection 
that it throws unduo responsibility on the Police, By this course tho 
Police wore prohibited from protecting in the use of thoir own Jand such 
ryots ag had engagoments with the Factory, and wore now on any pre- 
tenco holding back from the performance of their bargains. Tow is the 
Darogah to ascertain whethor the ryot has or has nol made such an 
engagement? ‘Thero is nothing in what passes before his oycs to show 
how the facts stand, Io cannot know tho fact or form a rational guess 
on the point without gust judicial enquiry, and it is quite certain Ubat 
he has no authority to ontor into any such onquiry, and no power to 
obtain the ovidonce, without which no conclusion upon the question 
could be formed, ‘This alone seoms a fatal objection, 


L4th,—-Thoro is, however, a strongor oljecction 10 this course of pra» 
cecding, namely, ils sulstanutial injustice; supposing the Police Darogalh 
to be a proper funclionary, to try tho quostion of tho mutual civil obliga- 
tions of the two partios, he is, by the proposed course of procadure, direat- 
cd, a8 it woro, to execute judgment in favour of the plaintiff, if he decides 
tho one jssuo of engagement or no engagement in his favour, ‘The ryob 
may confess the engagement, and atill may have many irresistible pleas 
to avoid consequence the opposite party insisis upon, Novertheless, 
judgments to he given and oxceuted against him without having one of 
ploas or pretences as they are called, such a system of procedure would 
be unjust. 

at 

15thiFor example, it is stated to bo a common occurrence for a ryol 
io say that he is willing, according to his engagement, to sow many hee. 
gahis with Indigo, and that Ifo has land fit for the purpose, bub that he is 
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not willing Lo sow his best land with that comparatively unprofitable 
crop, as his bosi land is capablo of growing what will he many lines 
more remumerative to him, A fairor plea cannot be imagined, but Ul 
must bo ignored in the courso of procedure laid down by Mr Grote, 
which, in fact, leaves the Plantor’s peons to solect for Indigo what folds 
they please, supportod passively, to say tho least, by the Polico, 


16t2-—Tho Licutonant-Govornor cannot but disapprove of a Polico 
ordor of this character. 


17th, —Tho truth is, that disagreoments of the character in question 
ave by their very nature subjects for judicial decision, which cannot be 
adjusted without fully hoaring both partics, There ts no doubt, that as 
the law now stands, the Moonsifi’s Court or the higher Civil Courts aro 
the only authorities who have lawful cognizanco of thom, ‘To thesv courts, 
thorefore, both partics should be left. If either partly lo the contract 
concoive himself to he wronged by tho other, itis for him to sue the 
othor party. In the supposed case the Tndigo planter is the party con- 
coiving himself to be wronged. It is for him, thorofore, not lo judgo his 
own case, and to exooute hy his own poons his own judgment in bis own 
favour, bub to suo the ryot in the Civil Court, where wn impartial decision 
is passable, the ryot has a right Lo bo protected against any oblor course, 


18th,—It may bo that it would bo well 4f speodion means oxislod of 
gotting tho case adjudged, and spocifie porformance judicially orderod, or 
substantial damages awarded, than the Moonsiff’s QGourt afford. Bub to 
introduce in effect into the systom of procedure in such casos Uho action 
of a power which cannot form a judgment on tho question in diapute, aud 
does not pretend to do so, is to take a step which certainly is nota slap 
in the right direction, 


19th.—In his letler of the 6th ultimo, Mr. Grote makes some remarks 
from which the Lioutenant-Governor infors that he is not sure thal “the 
usual practico all over the country” in regard lo the cultivation of Tadiga 
is supported by law. Bub any thing ia stpported by law to which all 
parties interested agree, If the ryots agree to such minute interforenee 
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with their crop as is dosoribed, all is agit should bo. Bul whonovor both 
partios do not agroo, neither can bo allowed to go beyond his lawful 
rights, whatever they may be, 


20th. IL would bo gueaily to bo lamented if any thing should chock 
Indigo cultivation so long asit isa wholesome commercial onterprisa, 
But ié cannot be supported at tho oxponso of justice, and no wholosome 
ado requires such support, Ifthe cultivation bo, as it must be prosumad 
to be, certainly as if ought to be, for tho mutual advantage of both tho 
producor and purchaser of tho plant, it isnot very casy to sco why ono 
party should bo loss cager for it than tho other. If the ryot finds that on 
corlain. sorts of land at the price offored him for Indigo plant that culti-~ 
vation pays him bottor than any othor, if ho finds that when ho cultivates 
Indigo he is no loss secure from ill-hoatmont than. other people of his 
class, and if tho peons and native servants of the Factory aro not allowed 
to harass him go ag to disgust him with tho businoss, tho manufacturor 
should be in no difficulty in such a wholesome stato of things, ho should 
have no moro lawsuits to engago in, and should havo no moro catise 
either to foar or to hopo from the interference of tho Magistrate ond 
the Polica than any othor man ongaged in fair rade. Tt is tho wholo- 
somo state of things which should bo oncouraged. But if tho onasa ho 
otherwiso in any particular district, or wilh any particular Planter, 
tho obvious inforenco is, UM cithor Indigo is not naturally suilod to 
that place, or that the vonipdly is in Lho hand, not of tho Polico, but of 
tho Indigo Manufacturer bimeolf. 


(Signed) A, RB, YOUNG, 
Neoy. to the Govt. of Bengal, 





THE INDIGO SYSTEM AND SOWINGS, 





Tne Ryor as A PRee Acuy'.—It would appoat from tho report of the 
Indigo Plantors’ Association’s mocting (of the [8th Juno 1859), that 
some evil-disposcd magistrates, being moved, and seducod by tho insti- 
gation of the devil, hava beon daxing to talk to tho ryols of rights, Well 
may Mr, Theobald bo indignant, and tall of a potition to Parliamont. 


C0 2 


The idea of aryot’s rights s! Is it not laid down tn Magne Charhr, tan 
a black man has no righty? Well may tho DBiitishors few thab we toh 
nhout to lose India fiom the incompotency of our rulers, when Mano 
trates begin to talk of a niggor’s righla. As My, Theobald indiguanjas 
observes, “for Magistiatos to cncomago what is at once contrary to Jor. 
ad morality, and to tho fair intorosts of capital, iv intolurablo. If Magn- 
trates choose to step out of the proper line and torch rights, thoy shouy 
proclaim the planioys’ rights as well as those of the 1yols. Absliactedis 
it is truo a ryot is free to cultivate or not to cultivate indigo or any uth. 
pioduction, But if he takes money for a particular cullivation for a pas. 
ticular soayon, whether of indigo or anything clso, he pro taato oxchanger 
his fieedom for a new condition ; and a Magistrate who tolls tha tryols thoy 
ave still free while under such engagomonts, preachos false doctrine nnd 
bad law, and is a firebyand to the population! 1!” Now wo all know, 
at lonst wo have all beon told, timo after time, that the Seaetary to the 
Indigo Plantors has a monopoly of logal knowledge ; he has takon overy 
opportunity of impressing upon the pnblig, that he is the only man in Lndia 
who knows anything whatovor about the matlor ; heis, in fact, a walk- 
ing corpus juris, Wo shall not, thorefore, of courso endeavour W dispute 
a question of law with so distingwished a jurist, wo only proceed td yuen- 
tionem facti, is it “ contrary to law and morals, and to tho thir interests 
of capital,” that o magiswato should ondeavour (o preserve intact the 
rights of the ryots lo do what thoy like with their own? The ryots have 
intorests of capilal just as much as the planter, Ik ib contrary fa mo- 
vals that the Magisivato should rofuso to allow a planter to come wilh a 
few hundred ploughs, and, under the pretonee that tho ryol’s grand-fiudher 
hax borrowed monoy from him, which had never been repaid, sow tho ryat’s 
land with indigo, and nover pay lin for the produces?) What would Mr. 
Theobald say, if the Government was to determine to supply the dofi- 
ciency in the revenue, by sonding down a detachinent of troops lo avery 
indigo factory in the country, and if the officer in command of tho parly 
was 10 aeizo tho planters by the ears, and order them at onco lo manufae~ 
ture so many hundred maunds of indigo, at a price considerably Jess than 
the actual cost of production ; and even out of the small aum given them 
to deduct ono-third on various grounds—say, for instance, for stampy, 
&o, never used; or if the officer, in the caso Sf the planter, being icu- 
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witht, was to Jock him up in a godown, merely giving lim enongh lo keep 
paim alive ; or supposing him to he an influential maa, with relations 
rigfely to make a row, to forward him scorotly fom Kishnaghur to My- 
onsing, and thence to Dacca, and then round by Malda, keeping him 
Bio, until he signed a bond, agrecing to everything that was demand- 
Ind of him, and then, and not tll thon, releasing him? Would Mr. 
Bupeobald call: this a contract, and consider it against law and morals, 
lf a Magistrate was to tell tho planter who came to lodge a com- 
LOlaint, that sucha mode of increasing tho revenue was illegal? Yet 
om should much like to know what would be tho differonce between 
Riovernment treating the planters thus and the planters treating the 
ryots as they do now. Thoreis no moro a contract in the ono case Lan 
the other. Wo do not profess to know as much about the law of con- 
ivacts as My, Theobald, but we certainly always thought thab there 
must be two parties to a contract, and that thoro must be at least. 
some outward show of free will on both sides, We wore not before 
awaro that a mere assertion, on the part of the plantar, that ho, many 
years ago, advanced a smell sum of moncy to a man, was sufficiunt to 
bind over that man’s descendants, from genoration Lo gonoration, ay slaves 
Lo the parly making the ndvauce, Mr, Theobald pretends to lelieve— 
it can only be a pretence—that a ryot comes voluntarily and ongagos 
to sow & cortain amount of land with a cortain crop, for acortain soxgan 3 
but he must know woll thal this is not the caso ; but that, if oven an 
actual money advance is over mado, it is somo trifling sum, nol suffi- 
cient {o support a man fora week ; and doos lio suppose, for ono mo- 
mont, that a man, as fond of freedom as a Bongaleo cultivator prover- 
bially is, would oxchango this freedom for “a new condition” for the 
sake of a fow annas, which he knows he will have to repay ono-thousand- 
fold, when he could, with equal ease, obtain tho same sum from a 
native merchant, and only have to pay twonty-fold? Ti is not honast 
of the Secretary of the Association to argue ns if any such thing ag a 
bond fide voluntary contract existed between a planter and his ryots, 


But even for the sake of argument, supposing that the contract was 
a voluntary bond fide engagoment, for the mutual advkntage of both 
parties, docs a man by enteMng into such a contract “pre peitto exchiuige 
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his condition of freccom for a new condition ¢ ” And is a Magistante in the 
wrong who prevents aplanter from forcibly compalling a ryat to falil auch 
contractg? Certainly not,» contract lo oullivale indigo iy oxactly the sane 
asa conivact to do anything olse, and aryot disputing tho contract haa 
as much right to demand protection of person and property fram all for. 
cible attempts to compel him to fulfil his contract as any ono cleo, wi- 
til the claim is decided by a Civil Court, If Sir Morton Peto, or any 
other eminent contractor, was to contract to make a railway in this 
country, and was not to mako it in the manner that the Railway Com- 
pany thought they had a right to oxpect, would the Railway Compa- 
ny be acting legally in sonding a number of myrmidons to bring bir 
Morton bofore them, to carry off all his fwmitaro and jewels, to iret 
his family, and ultimately to flog him and confiue him in a damp collar 
until ho satisfied all demands of the Company, and in addition gave 
handsome doucours to every clerk and porter in tho cstablishinont ? 
We expect that the police would interfere, and we think that Mr, Thoo- 
bald would not question the logulity of their interferonco. [x thore 
then one code of law aud morals for Morton Poto’s and another for 
Shaik Buxoo's ¢ ’ 


But this is on the falso supposition that a valuntary couluet netaally 
oxisis, Let us inke things as they renlly ae, Supposo that Sir Merten 
Poto was ont, and thal a mossenger fom the Railway Company was to 
come and chuck down a bag of rupers in lis doorway, anc bell his fami- 
ly that it‘was an advance for a Railway he was to conatruat at auch aud 
such a price ; supposo thal the money was uol ever picked wp, but that 
tho mossengor was to call upon a couple of his own sorvants to witness 
that the monoy was actually thrown down : suppose thut, on acconnt of’ 
Sir Morton’s absence, his nearest halo relative was goizod and was 
carried off to the Company's Offids, and the end of a pon pt into hia 
hand to touch, and that thé fouch of the pon by Shr Morton's cousin 
was 40 bo considered by the“head of Uno office as equivalent ta Sir Mor- 
ton’s signature to a contiact that ho had never seon : or atippose (hat 
the contract was never deiually wrilion at all-would the Railway Com- 
pany bo justified in” balling upon the Polica to campel Sir Marton to 
make the Railway ¢ Would Sir Morton bd held pry fant ta have ox 
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changod his freedom for a now condition ? if nol, why should tho ryot 
be held to have dono so under precisely similar cirounistances ? Would 
“a Magistrate who refusod to punish Sir Morton be-hold up as,“ a, fire 
brand to the population 7” We trow not; but, according to Mr, Theabald’s 
unprejudiced “judicial mind,” he is onc—Jndian Field, Jume 25, 1859, 


ewes pean ee ttre 





Orrum AND Inprao.—Thoro is ono part of Mx. 'Theohald’s report that 
deserves further notice, and this is the argument that “the Govornmnent, 
whose relation to the ryots in the open districts is very like that of 
ihe planters in the indigo districts, has found tho want of a special law 
for the protection of its capital ; and the samo law ought to be oxtonded 
to tho indigo districts” Tho most charitable way of viowing this assor~ 
tion is to assume that Mr. Theobald knows as little of the system of 
opium cultivation as he protends to do of the systom of indigo cultiva- 
tion, Wo need not go into the quostion on this occasion, though possi- 
bly we may horeafter, Suffice it Lo say that the opium is grown under 
advances, the cultivator brings his crop to the factory, is paid up ata 
very high rate in full, and his account closed within a week of the 
dolivery of tho drug ; hig paymonts amounting to from Rupoes 25 to 80, 
ox sometimas Rupees 88 per beegah, ‘Tho ryol who sows indigo has 
Rupecs 2 forcod upon him against his will: if ho refuses il, ho is im- 
prisoned, beaten, and starved. Of this sum he gots flecoed hofore ha 
loaves the promises, Tho avorage produco of a beogah fetches Rupeos 2 ; 
if his produco is in excoss of his advanco, still ho is kept on tho books, and 
an old advance of thirty years before juggled into his accounts.” Govern- 
mont from time to time changes the price which is paid for tho opium, 
go a8 to assimilate it to tho'xatos that tho ryot could obtain for thé moat 
profitable crop. Tho plantor has mever changed his price, but has jchang- 
ed his measure for tho worse : tho moasuring chain of old dalys was 
matty feot shorter than tho prosent” éhain, Govemment oxercikes no 
influence to induco tho altoration to tako thoir advances, The planter 
notoriously purchases zomindarecs and pulses to obtain powor to 
pel his tenant to sow for him, The Govortiiment agencies aro suptorin- 
tondad by gontlomon of great responsibility ana high social stand 
Who have no interest thomsolves j in. the produce "of the fnetorics, T 
indigo factoriés avo oithor sttporintonded by the owuor, a man whose rea 
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English foclings have heon deadoned by a long colonial life, impunity 
from punishment, social or legal, irrosponsibility, and the working of a 
system which he probably found in forco when ho came to the country, 
nnd which is two profitable for him to caro to aller until eompollod to do 
go ; he is of course pocuniarily interested in getting as much indigo sown 
as he can, and as he has not a monopoly like the Governmont, but has a 
number of competitors all around him, ho is sorely tempted to-have ro- 
course to the tyranny and oppression which have mada tho indigo cul. 
tivation the greatest curse under which tho Bengal peasant suflers 
Where the planter himself docs not manage his own ostate, it is mado 
over to a manager, generally sclected for his powers of niggor-lriving, 
who receives a commission on tho out-turn, and whose appointment de- 
pends entirely upon the amount of the dye hoe can produce, Towevor, 
tho systems aro so ontircly opposite, that it would tuke wo column after 
column if we were to proceed to point ont all the poiits in whieh they 
differ ; suffico it to say that so long ag Tingland keeps India tha planters 
never shall and never will have an Act investing then with the powers 
exercised by the Government opium agents, We oxtract olsowhero a 
vory sensible letter on this subject from a Max, Hutchinsau, wha renides 
apparently in the centro of the greatest intigo-growing distriet in Bengal, 
in moat of whoso arguments wo concur——Jadiun Field, Novem 
ber 26, 1839, 


debts PH yer ne rr BE EOS rd 


[The following is the leller referved to abave.] 


To the iditor of the Bengal Lfurkaru. 
Dean Str, 


In tho proceedings , of tho Contral Committee Tneligga 
Plantors’ Association, dated 11 instant, and published in the Zlurkaine 
of the 1Dth idem, I find that, fio Seerotary remarked that “ the Goyern- 
mont, whose relation to the tote 5 in the Opium districts ix very like Unt 
of tho planters’ in the Indigo districis, has found tho waut of x xpecial 
law for the protection of its enpital wud the same hav onght to ho 


extonded tu capital employed in Indigo eyltivation, Do Che planters 
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actually want the same special law, and aro they prepared to take it 
for “bottor and for worse?” If they have tho same special law, will 
they act like the Govornmont? On the representation of the Opium 
ryots the Government has sanctioned au increaso of 8 or 12 annas on 
every seer of Opium, Will the plantors do the sama to their Indigo 
ryots? Aro tho planters prepared to close their Indigo Concern at tho 
same time with the Govornmont, should the latier givo up Opium 
cultivation? It must be borno in mind, before tho planters make a 
rash promise to suit thoir present interest, that there is a voico alroady 
raised in England against the Government for its connoction with tho 
Opium trade, and that voice will ultimately prevail, 


The Government, for divois reasons, may havo special laws for tho 
protection of its interest, which, in reality, is tho iuterest of the com- 
munily ; so the planters need not look onviously at the temporary gains 
of the Government from the Opium irae ‘There will come a time 
when the planters will be allowed to manufacture Opium if they choose, 
but in the meanwhile lot thom study political economy, and Imnow that 
Indigo as well as Opium can always be had for what ig cosly to pro- 
Quee is, 


‘Like other t traders the Indigo Plantors must toil and win, or lose, 
without tho intorvontion of a apecial iu, Ilave the mannfacturors of 
Silk or Saltpetve, Sugar or Ton, a speciul law to onablo them to pro- 
cure the yaw materials from the ryots? Aro not theso tradors of groater 
importance to the community than the ridiculously few proprietary 
Indigo planters whom wa gould name and count upon our fingors 2 


No legislation is necossary fox the supply of Indigo leaf ‘ ‘he ryols 
will produce that voluntarily if they are adequately paid. Tho price 
of every commodity has boon enhanced of lato, save that of Lncigo loaf, 
for which the planters will not consent to pay to tho ryots more than 
the price of bygone years, No plantor-will, ony his honour as 2 gentleman, 
contradict my assertion. ror the said unroasoHahlonoss, and other minor 
oppressions, the ryots do nob agree to fresh advances ; houco tie cun- 
stant ows between the planters and tho ryoly, 
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Perhaps tho plantors may urge, “never mind tho f veoh advances, lot 
the ryols pay us Lhe old dobis”™ ‘To this T would reply that the phunters 
themsolves have reduced the 1yots to their presont stato of irretrievable 
indobleduess by advancing money on imprudent aud uxuriona conditions, 
and therefore tho planters, like othor tradeamon, must pay tho poualty of 
their rash spoculations, The plantors may suo and win, and light their 
cigars with the deorees, if thoy pleaso; bub no good man would sympe- 
thize with porsons who encourage immoralily by making indiscrect 
advances to the needy ryots of Bengal, 


Tn justica to the Seeretary and tho planters I should appear in my 
proper name, therefore I beg to subscribe, 


Dear Sis, yours fhilifully, 


HAauskuaLiy, Nuppra, 1 POW. TUSCIINSON, 
The 21st November, 1859. § _sbrent 
\ brudiy 


esas mem NR i mage 4 


Lo tha Hidlilur of the Rengal Turku. 
Drar Srp, 

I rinh that in tronting on Tudigo mattors in the Werke, 
of the 10th instant, you have wasted much apacn to no pupos 
quotations from the Caleulta Review and The Indian Wield, "Thor wm, 
atlargo do not want to know what Mx. Bomwolsch or Ma, EB, Undorhill 
thinks of the plantors, and most of your readora cave a fig whother the 
“occupying tenants” in Indigo districts are bottor fed and elad than their 
soble brethren in other paris of Bengal. Tho quotations aro inapplicable to 
the presont demand of the planters and ocoupying tenants, and sound 
lawyer would havo oschowed tho lostimony of My, E. Undevhill in the 
prosont instanco, Their demand hinges on tho principles of freo trade, 
voluniary labo, and adequate wagos—remuneration, and ib can he 
determined only by tho accopted rules of political ecoitomy, a scionen 
sadly noglocted by tho Anglo Indians, including Pditors, Priost, and 
Plantora, though cach and all of them have their mmbition and visious of 
honorary scals ab tho Council Board, Amongst other things, Me [i 
Underhill, it scoms, does not approve of “ Seoupying tenants managing 
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the lands ag they pleasa ;” and he would subject the occupying ryots to 
the will and tasle of the zomindars and planters, because the lands nen 
the farms and factories look go pretty, Ifso, with what consislonay,rov 
show of reason, could tho occupying tonants be mado to pay rent for innds 
which thoy may not uso or cultivate as thoy pleaso, it is ‘hard to guocss ; 
porbaps you will enlighton us, Moreover, is the pretty appearance of lana 
near factories a critorion of the happiness in tho homo of the ryots 7 


H 


There can be no doubt that it is not the planters’ interest. to oppross 
‘é f n 

the “ occupying tenants,” and that planters are driven lo opprossion (as 

Mr. E, Undorhill says) by tho falschood aud rogucry of the ryots, Trades- 

mon learn to conduct thoir business from oxpericnes, planters should do 

» the, BBE We hear them complaining against the ryols, and calling 
1 oo* ‘ve iuggors, liars; and a hundred similar opi 

Ee cet es i : und d armilaa opithots, If the ryots 

alee y no voi doing business with them? Do not 

th = saa But eo ethohces for Indigo leaf. Employ coolies and 

4 ao, ‘ ‘ 
Boonnahs, and theroby Pe alloy ae that hanesty is the host slepping- 
aise deen ate ve ty santmonts Boounaliend coolios can always 


he had for what they cost to procure thom, and thore via, tho country with 
all its fatness before tho plantor, On his skill anil ae ings 
depends his forlunc, Io has the advantago of tho law too in TS RUYOUT, 
Of all persona, the planter has beat causo nob to complain against tho law 
of the country, It is always within his roach, and his wealth and. position 
gvoatly assist him to wiold against recusant ryote. Bat I am digressing, 
and it is time to conclude. ‘Before doing so pleaso lot mo hold you hy 
the small fingor. “You require a little support whon troading on Tudigo 
ground: Though I have not soon any one of the charges ov patitious of 
the ryots, yel from what I hear, I can safely toll you that amongst othor 
things, their chief demand 4g to be left alone ; they do nol wish to luke 
advance, nor enter into contracts for Indigo leaf ;,sa you nocd not 
fear of the ryols “ repudiating thoir engagements.” ‘They are nob wil- 
ling to enter info contracts. It is tho planter that is anxious lo have the 
ryots do so, for ibis loss axponsive. 
Cgtr y 
Instead.iof indulgirig in. malicious inuendoes, brutal attacks on ine 
dividual character's, crude Mud cursory quotations from dopositions, andl 
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silly verbal criticiama, editors of Anglo-lndiaa journals would do well 
were they to write, and invite disoussion, on the prosent domand of (heir 
planter friends and constituonts, and the Tndigo ryola The demand ix 
based on political economy, and planters thal can write should join, 
Thoy will find this loss expensive than club and apoar law. Government 
and the community will Histon to reason, but never succumb to brite 
force, 
T remain, deny Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
; W, TL. HUTOUINSON, 
FIAUSKIIALLY, Nuppna, 
12th January, 1860, 

Tam evidence is fast gathering to fulnass. Tb is now patont to the 
world that the Indigo Planters are a class of petly tyrants, ond that the 
ryots in the indigo planting districts aro treated no better finn the 
cotton producers of the Slave States, ‘Tho truth is no longer confined 
to the bosom of Mofussil society, ALL that we have hitherto said against 
the class have boon proved to be no colouring, Ono of the Intent wil- 
nossos 10 tho fact is a European gontleman, a residont in an invliga- 
growing district.’ Mi. S, W. Wutchinson, in the aerkarn of the 2hrd 
instant, cally writes :-~' No logislation is necosaary for tho supply. af 
indigo leaf, ‘The ryots will produce that voluntarily, if they ave ado 
quatoly paid. Tho price of overy commodity jas Loon enhanced of late 
to the ryots more than tho pricos of by-gone yours. No planter will ou 
his honour as a gentloman contradict my assortion.” A. little farther or, 
he says, “ for the said unreasonablonoss and other minor oppressions, the 
ryols do not consent to yeah advances; henca tho constant rows bo- 
ee the planters and tho ryots. Porhaps tho planiors may urge, 
“ never mind fresh advances, let the ryote pay us the old dobta 1” But 
“ the planters themselves have redygad the ryots to their presant state 
of izrotrievable indobtednoss byadvancing money on imprudent and 
usurious conditions,” No plaintiff would wish for bottor ovidonco in 
his favour from the mouth of his opponent's witnoss, Lore is not only 
a simple assortion, but. an assortion coupled with a challenge. “ Vo 
planier will, on his honowr as a gentlemen’, contradivt my assertion,” 

b 
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Vorily this is a fine pass for the planters ;-~they are threatened to he 
bullied into confession, We shall be heartily gratified to sea some brave 
spirit take up the glove, for it is of a nature that cannot wall be passed 
by. In it are at stake their honour and reputation. Boa coward and 
lose reputation, or inaintain it at the risk of defeat. But what is this 
assertion to which such a merciless condition is attached? Why, it is 
nothing more or loss than that the employment of forced Inbour in the 
cultivation of indigo, and forced labour of the most odious kind, is part 
and an essential part of the indigo planting system in Bongal, “ The 
ryots will yoluntavily produce that, if they are adequately paid,” The 
plain construction of this is that the ryots of Bengal aro as yet driven 
to their work hy the Bengal Legreas, by the wrack and tho pack ; that, 
far from receiving adequate pricey for thotr marketable labow, they 
me forced to livo on advances, nay to pay thoir old debls (Hcavon 
knows when made and how contracted, and to what amount) ; give up 
the use of their land, the uae of their ploughs, tho use of their links 
even, for the raising of the indigo crop, the profit on which is to go 
solely to gorge the avarice of their usurors ; while the poor wrotchus, 
with thoir famished familios, are reduced to starvation ;—compliance to 
the will of the tyrant all tho whilo boing secured by minor oppressions, 
by which mild phrase Mz, Hutchinson no doubt intends putting in iron, 
locking up in chunam godowns, horse-whipping, and if neod ho, looting 
and setting firo to houses, ‘S’hig is the picture of the independent Briton 
drawn by a friendly hand } by such means as those doos he dovelop the 
resources of the country, and promote tha welfare of her song 3 in 
such a way as this he civilizes the nation; with such motivos as those 
he earnestly petitions Parliament for settling bis class in colonics 
throughout the landy .such aro the mon who style themsolves tho true 
representatives of the British public | 1 
NBS yy, 

The worst feature of the case is that the law will afford no remody. 
The planter is above the law. Ifo laughs at it, he scorns it, he defies it. 
Th was only a few months ago that My, MacArthwy, of the Meorgunge 
Factory in Zillah Jessovo, was fined for a piceo of factory outrage, and 
what ig more, shown up pretty conspicuously in the newspapers. Tear 

‘om a correspondent about fis further doincs —~ 
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“We hoar on good authority that the people of some villages within 
the sub-division of Magoorah in Jossore, have complained to the autho- 
rities of the oppressions of the nolorious Mx, MacArthur of Moorgunge 
Tactory, who was a short timo ago fined for unlawfully keeping sovera 
men inivons. It appears that the villagors rofuscd to sow indigo for his 
factory on the torms dictated by him, consequently the shove planter 
threatened to plunder and burn their villages, 


“We are informed that since the above complaint was mail, the said 
planter has actually plundered some housos of the villagers in tho favo 
of the polica who seem to be paid by the planter, and, not being satisfiad 
with plunder obtained on this occasion, is again preparing to plunder 
and demolish all tho housos of tho villagers who complainad against 
him,”-—ITindoo Patriot, December 8, 1859. 


TS ey SE Rel gr Al 


Tot Curemony oF Apvancina.—Tho worship of the blue Manion iv 
yearly inaugurated with the coromony of making advances. Most of our 
veadors who hoar so much of the liborality of the factory in making 
these advancos and the rascalily of the ryol in not working ib off have 


probably never witnessed i, A. dosoription therofore will not ho un- 
acceptable to thom. 


About the months of Kartic and Aghran the factory mneon makes 
oul a list of all the cultivator clays of ryote inhabiling tho villager which 
comprise a factory line, with tho number of ploughs and bullocks, and 
tho extent of Jand which cach individual is master of at the timo, and 
submits it to the Gomashia or the native Superintendent who, after 
consulting with his Huropean superior as to tho numbor of beogahs 
which would bo that yoar laid undor indigo plant, makes a distribution 
of the whole quantity, noting down opposite the names of the ryots in 
the list, and the number of bedogals which each of thom would bo ro- 
quired to cultivate. This is done by tho factory sorvants, of come 
without consulting tho cultivators or oven endeavouring to asvurtuin 
whether they would be ablo to moot tho ongagomonts te ha imposed 
upon them, A month or fifteen days alter*this, the ryots ure ordorod to 
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yepair 1o the factory, and the factory Tageodgir brings them much as a 
shepherd would drive in his (lock, Vary generally the advance-money 
is paid by the native Gomashta, but in some casos, to meet conscience 
and public gpinios, the task is undertaken by the Superintendent him- 
self, Tha ryots crowd in the open compound before tho verandah, whoro 
tho Saheb sits in a chair svvroundod by his native subordinates, who 
squat on the floor with the account books, and with purses containing 
money, If thore be a big tree in tho compound the ryots are fortunate 
enough to obtain somo protection from the sun, if not, they are obliged 
to stand exposed to its rays. Tho Mohurir of the factory then calla out 
ihe name of a ryot from the list bofore him and then sings aloud to tho 
offect +-—“ You Nazir Mahmood of Neelcootevpoor, last yoar you cullivated 
two beegahs of land with indigo, but as by the report of the ameon it 
appears that you have purchased additional catule, you aro to cultivate 
one beegah more this soason, you aro booked for three beegahs from this 
yoar, But the factory accounts show a balance of four rnpoes against 
your name, 80 deducting that sum from six rupees, which is the amount 
to which you a1o entitled this season for threo beagahs, thoro are loft two 
rupecs, rom. which again dedual two annag on account of a stamp paper 
for your kubooleut, 12 annas for the price of indigo scad to be supplied 
to you al four annas per boegah and six annas for the repair of ronda at. 
one anna on avery riper, in all making a total of ono rupee and four 
annag, tho sun which you aro now to recoive for tho’ cultivation of 
threo becogahs amounts to 12 annas. Now como forward and take 
it, the Saheb will pay you with his own hands”? No goonor is 
this speech ended than, “Dohye Saheb,” Nazir Mahmood screaches 
out, “Do not burden me with an addilional beegah, for 1 will 
not bo able toeyltivate so many as three beegahs. I camo hero 
with the purpose of oliciting you to reliovo mo of one of the two 
beegahs which I have hitharto gown with indigo, For Godl’s snko, take 
mercy on the, Saheb; Allah has takon away from me only two months 
ago my eldest son, who was the prop of my old age and the chief assist 
ant-in ty labours of the field, ho it was ivho ploughed your indigo lands, 
and itswas through his exertions that my whole family got a mouthful 
of paddy evory day 40 support our strongth, But he has for evor left ua, 
and his two byothers aro mefe boys who have not yot learnt to hold the 
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plough, Since my eldest boy's death other afflictions have como npon 
me, somehow or other I am afflicted with a soro leg, for which, if Tam 
not speedily cured, C will scarcely be ablo to go oul to tho fields mysulf. 
The new bullock reported by the Amoon was purchasod by my son 
before his death, but has heon mortgaged by me to defray the expense 
of his sickuoss and funeral, May God increase your riches and mako 
you Governor of this country, bub be kind onongh to deliver me from 
your khata.” “Neol hoga” is the brief answor of the” thoh, “ Dohye 
Saheb,” again shrieks out the man, A. roply as brief ay the first is 
impatiently vouchsafed, Nazir Mahmood acomos somowhut obstro- 
perous, upon which the ‘agocdgir and Chuprasee bound towards im, 
and after a shower of blows and slaps, pull him forward. “Than kill 
me, you all,” is the grumble with which Nazir Mahmood rosigns himeclf 
1o his fate, “Bring him here to receive his advance-money,” calls out 
the Mohurir, and the man is shoved forward closo to the Sahab, “JTold 
forth your hand,” the man with grent reluctance obeys, and (he Suporin- 
tendent drops three quarter piecos in his hands, Tho Suleb thon asks 
him “how now, have you gob your money?” You, Si,” doles owt Naziy, 
“but what am I to do with theso threo litile silvor bits?” “Throw tt in 
yonder sixcam of water, if you like,” isthe prompt roply. Another ryotia 
called, Tho same seone, with somo little differonco in the dotails, is 
onacted until the wholo coremony is conoluded, or in somo eason tho 
Saheb, tired of the business, and hearing his khansamnah announeo liffin 
or broaltfast, hastens to satisfy craving nature, loaving the romainder in 
the hands of his Gomashta.—iZindoo Patriol, Murch 81, 1860, *~- 


i 
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Tm Contragr.—Some speculation is of coursa afloat as to the 
sort andamount of evidence that tho Magistrates will requira from 
those who file complaints under the recently enactod Ryots’ Coorsion 
Act. Some Magistrates, probably, will bo asntisfiod ‘with tho factory 
oath and the factory Ahata; while others might insist upon addi- 
tional testimony of a moro trustworthy Isind; . Inoxporionced Magiatilos 
might evon possibly call for tho Iubooloud, the dood of contract, for 
the proparation of which on stampt sheets they will observe enivion 
in the khatia books of two annex or fort nnnas ayeiust the Ryot, 
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Not a factory, we believe, will be able to produce a properly excouted 
deed attesting an ongagemont, except planters who, like Mr. Mears, have 
agents in Magistrates like Mr. Skinner. ‘ho planter of thase days 
no more thinks of sponding the two or four amas he charges to tho 
Ryot’s account for stampt paper than he does of having the indigo plant 
measured by the old three cubits’ chain. As to fabrication of docu- 
ments, that Lo be of any service, must be done upon a scale practically 
impossible. ‘lyo oath and the khatta will bo tho principal evidence 
producible, and the degree of dependance to be placod upon tho lat- 
ter as a voucher for cash payments may be deduced from the circum- 
stance alone of how the sLamp money is applied. 


There is one description of kuboolouts, however, which might be 
produced in numbers, It is those which were executed years ago, whon 
planters weve more careful in their proceedings than they have of late 
found it necessary to bo, and the torm of which extends to the present 
year, We subjoin « true translation of one of these documonts which 
most of our readers must be curious to see, 


To ————» 

This is wrilten by me Schoedam Doss, this deed of contact for growing 
indigo, Whoroas youself and your brothor pwrehased in 1260 
Sal the ¥——— factory, and you havo since by partition and domarkation 
come into sdlo possession of tho abovo factory and ils outstandings ;“and 
whioreas on an adjustmont of the account resting on my previous con- 
tract to grow indigo for the abovo factory there appears a balance of 
rupecs two against mo, In consideration of those two rupecs, and two 
rupees more which I now tako in advance, J ongago to criltivate two 
beegahs of land with indigo plant for your above named factory, from 
1262 to 1271 Sal, being a period of ten yoars ; I engage to deliver their 
produce annually at the factory, and according to former custom. the 
price thereof shall be calculated at the rate of nine bundles per ruyzioe. 
The price of seed, cost of conveyance, and of whatever other means of 
cultivation I may receive from tho factory, shall be deducted thorofrom, 
Should any balance romait in my favour, I shall receive it in cash. Should 
tho balance bo against me, Pwill discharge it by growing indigo in the 
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nsuing yoar on as many boogahs as shall be covored by the amon 
hereof, at the rate of tivo rupees por buogal. Should tho price of the 
lant cover the amount of the advance, T shall annwilly (uke an advance 
“to tho extent abovementioned daring the term of this ongagement, 
Should I make default in cultivating or selling the producs to ay body 
olse, I shall be liable to damages to the extent of the value of the corras- 
ponding quantity of wrought dyo, ‘To this offoct T oxvente this dood 
according to the contract I have entorod into, Dated 





The above is a document from a factory in tho Hooghly district, whove 
the bundle is o considerably smaller measure than in the districts vast 
of the Hooghly, where it is no measure at all, except of the rapueily, 
injustice, aud powor of the plantor, This accounts for so many as nine 
bundles being contracted for at tho rupee. The corrosponding quan- 
tity of wrought dye moans, at tho pleasure of tho planter, twenty to 
forty rupecs, a ralhor heavy guarantoe for tho fulfilment of the ceon- 
tract, which again is protected by the material guaranteo of tho ryot's 
person and home, and the immaterial gurantee of his wife's honour, 


Now, we ask any unprojudiced porson whother any man who is a froo 
agent will in his senses cntev into a contract of tho above deseription ? 
Whother the document docs not on the faco of it hear evidence of its 
exocution, having beon onforced by threats and intimidation? Whothor it 
ig nol a record of Lyranny and oppression, of misrulo and misgovormnent ? 


And, it is to give offect to such contracts that the Legislature las 
abolished the usual seuvitics afforded by tho law and the constitution of 
tho established courts of justice—JIZindoo Patriot, April 7, 1860, 
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# Tne Pranrurs’ Derencn—Lho oppononts of the indigo aystem will 
now have easy times of it, for thoir “onomy has written a hook,” or 
what is quite as much to the purposo, o luttor to tho daily prosa, 
Our object throughout has boen to ondeavour to draw a roply from some 
of the representatives of planting intorost. We have tried the sclualivo, 
the abusive, tho enquiry, the communicative, and fifty othor diffrent 
tones in treating of the subject, in the hopew of oxetling that “calm and 
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tamperate discnssion” which tho planters always profows (o desive, bub 
which thoy so carofully avoid. Having, however, baited our hook with 
a Missionary—a temptation which no plantor was over yel known to 
resist-—we have at Jongth got a riso, and having hooked our fish, can 
now afford to let him drown himself loisurely, 


We own that we wish that tho champion of the planters had been any 
one rathor than My, Furlong, for we believe that he is one of about half 
a dozen planters who sce the oppressive and dishonoyt naluro of the 
existing systom as well as we do ; but who, not having sufficient courage 
to broak through the Lrammels of tho planter caste, go on yoar alter 
year growing Indigo under a system which thoy know to be wrong 
merely because their neighbours will not reform,—a course of procecding 
io which thoy reconcile their consciences by endeavouring to doal as loni- 
ontly with the nativos as thoy ocoupation will admit, and avowing their 
readiness to adopt a better systom if they only saw a chance of its puay- 
dng, but who, however, we are afraid, do not inko any vory active mea- 
sures to conyineo their brother planters of the orrors of thoir ways. If 
we are to discuss the subject, we must say wo had for sooner have sean 
the planting intorost represented by a MacArthur, White, or Tripp, or 
some other of the many out-and-out Anglo-Saxons who really botiove 
that the black man was oroated for the solo purposo of hooing cano and 
growing orops without payment for tho whito man, who proach-—nor 
only preach, but algo practise what thoy proach—that it roally bonefits 
tho people of this country as a nation 10 be mado to sow not whal crop 
pays them best, but what crop pays tho plantor best ; and that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the permanency of our rulo in this country that the 
unfortunate ryots should be locked up tn godowns, thrashed with stirrup 
leathers, carnied about from district 10 district in confinemont, and even 
sent occasionally absaptly from this mortal vale to that bourne whonvs 
mo ryot returns, and where there are neither planters, naibs, gomashtas, 
nor stirrup leathors ; and perhaps, as rogards this ast moda of benofiting 
the people of this country, they are right. Death musb be a reliof to 
many an unfortunate cultivator after spending months in a dark, damp 
godown. But to return to Mr. Furlong. Ina late issuo we published 
a petition presented by cofiain ryots of « village uamed Sharharri, in 
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Nuddea, to tho Tioulenant-Govornor, complaining that on the 17th 
of Octobor last, the sorvants of My, Fiwlong forcibly entored their fields 
which were sown with mustard, and sowed a crop of indigo over thu 
mustard ; that they had complained to the Magistrate of tho district, 
who had heard the evidence of their witnesses, and clieving the care Lo 
be primd facie proved hal summoned the aggressors, but that be had 
not taken the necessary measures Lo secure tho attendanco of Lhe defend. 
anis and that the case was consequently still pending in the Magistrate's 
Court, ‘From correspondence sent to us for publication by My Vurlong, 
apparently with tho full conviction that its perusal would convineo ile 
public of the falseness of the Sharbarri ryots’ petitions, 14 would seom thal 
on seeing the petition, in this journal, Mx, Furlong wrote to Mr, Sibbald, 
and asked him whether ihero was any ittth m tho potitioners’ allogations, 
at the same time giving lim a quict hint that “he hopad to hear that thoy 
aro entirely untrue, or at any rate greatly oxaggerated.” Mar, Sibbald, na a 
matter of course, says that the allegations aro quite untrue, and to preva 
it argues, fire, that if it had but been so, “the ryoty would lava com- 
plained to him, as he lives only two miles from tho place.” ‘The ryots 
would, in the opinion of My. Sibbald, naturally have complained to the - 
aggressor of his own acts. Secondly, ho states tat tho indigo was olanily 
sown by, the ryols thomualves, as “can bo proved lo any ono viding over 
the indigo ands,” hy tho fact of mustard and indigo aeing seon growing 
in the samo field. Wo ghould in our innoconce have thought that this 
would bo rathor evidence of the truth of tho ryots’ complaiuts 40 tha 
effect that indigo had been forcibly sown ovor Uhoir young mustard ora ; 
but Mr, Sibbald argues othorwise, and Mx, furlong appears to be sutis- 
fied. The public avo not so greon or blue as to belieyo whab Mr, Sibhadd 
evidently expects them to heliove, that ryots of thetr own froe will sow 
indigo and mustard togother, That they do sow a double crop is wa 
fear too trua, but it is only owing to tho progonca on the wmdé of a 
number of lattoals and togesigars, My, Sibbald admits, howover, that tho 
ryote did complain to the Magistrate, and that the onse is still undeuided : 
three months after the outrage was committed, ho ondoavows tn prove 
that the ryois have bronght a falso charge, by stating that tho servants 
who are called by them latteata are his’ own regular sorvanis, and are 
entored as such in the desanabisece of servants, whieli is amiually flu 
4) 
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in the Mugistyate’s Court, ‘The distinction is ridicalous, and is simply 
met by the fact that if they had not beon latteals, they would not have 
heen employed as fockory servants. “The charge in tho Magistrate's 
Court,” says Mr, Sibbald, “was brought because he had proviously 
brought a charge against the ryots for breaking up his indigo plant.” 
Now, what docs Mr, Sibbald mean by his indigo plant? Is it indigo sown 
hy hunself or his servants on his own Ahemer land? or is it tho indigo 
which he wishes us to believe was voluntarily sown by the ryots on thetr 
lands under the factory advances, according to a bond fide contract? 
We apprehend from his subsequent remarks that he means the latter. 
If so, how is this Mr, Sibbald’s plant? Ho merely, according to his own. 
showing, gives an advance for the cultivation of a certain amount af 
indigo to be dolivered at a certain place at a certain time, Now what 
right has Mr. Sibbald to the plant, or to interfere in any way with the 
ryot until the dime for the fulflmont of the contract has amived? If 
when the time specified in the contract has expired the indigo is nol 
forthcoming, Mr. Sibbald would, like any other porson, havo his action 
in the Civil Court for breach of contract, but it is always optional with 
the ryot to produce this indigo in any manner most conveniont to him- 
self; ho may sow it in one place, plough it up and sow ib again in anothor 
fifty times without Mr. Sibbald having any right to interfore, Tho land 
is the ryot’s and not his, and the fact of Mr, Sibbald having tho assur 
ance to go into the Magistrate’s Court, and complain of the ryot plough. 
ing up his own crop sown by himself on his own land, is quito 
enough 40 prove the mistaken notions that the planters havo of tho 
relative position of themselves and their ryots, The ryot would bo tho 
sufferer by the destruction of his own crop, not the planter; and if the 
culiavation of indigo is vohmtary, which Mr, Sibbald does not believe, 
but which he would have us believe, it is inconcoivable thaba ryol should 
go and injure his prospecla by destroying his own crop, Tf the indigo 
was romunerative, what possible motive conkd ho have in so doing? ‘This 
very fact is to ow minds conclusive evidonce that tha indigo is not sown 
yolantarily, 

We now come to Mr, Furlong’s other appearance in the columns of 
the Hnglishmam, in which he attacks the Rovd. Mr, Bomwetsch for 
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taking the part of tho ryots, and from whioh it would appear that he 
had applied to tho bishop to insish upon Mr. Bomwetsch slutbling his 
eyes to all the oppression and tyranny which is going on around Ithn, 
The bishop had better leave the mattor alone we think; for My, Murlong 
has no more right lo demand his interference in the matter than the 
ladies who do not pay theiy milliners’ bills have to ask the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to insist upon 8. G. O. desisting from the lottors on that 
gubjoct, which he has just written to the Zines, ‘The planters, howovor, 
were the first to bogin the attack upon the Missionaries; thoy most 
unjustifiably and disgustingly commented upon the domestic affairs, of 
a Missionary in the hopes of frightening him from telling what he knew 
of their system. In this thoy filed, and they must make the bust they 
can of their case without the help of tho bishop. The plantors have one 
invariable motive to assign to all thoso who endeavour to ameliorate the 
condition of the cultivating classes, and it is perhaps the most pucrilo and 
ridiculous rotort that could be imaginod, ‘Thay accuse all, from tho 
highest official 1o Lhe hard-working and galf-denying Missionary, of "gea- 
lousy.” Wha tho plantors have thet othors have nol, which causes tho 
universal joalousy of their class wo cannot conevive, and wo think that 
the plantors would find it rather hard lo oxplain thoir moaning, 


The groat authority brought forward to confuto the charges againat 
the planting systom is Rammohwm Roy, who declarod, in the time of 
Lord W. Bentinck, that he had lately taken a tour through Bengal, and 
did nob notice that Lhe ryols in indigo districts were worso olf than tho 
rest of the people, He oven thought them better clothod than tho gono- 
rality of the Natives.” Bul what did Rammohun Roy know of tho mat- 
ter ;on a quostion of Unitarian doolrino, we do not doubt that he was 
a great authority, but he never was in a posilion to spenk with authority 
as to the condition of the poople in indigo districis ; he mado a huvvied 
tour through “several districts in Bongal” and his romarks are no 
‘more entitled to rospcot in tho face of the most contrary evidenen, 
than the leltors to tho Pimes of that most ridiculous imposter, 
Wingrove Cooke, on the same subject, Moreover, Rammohuw’s evi- 
dence was given thirty years ago, whorong we sponk only of the condition 
of tho people in tho present Lime. This cuistant assorlion tint the Pev- 
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ple in the Indigo districts are better off-than those in Rico districts, and 
the usual deduction therefrom that Indigo cultivation is beneficial to tho 
people, is ono of the most fallacious argnments that have ever been put 
forward in defence of the plantors ; it is tho result of the most extraor- 
dinary confusion of cause and effect; tho fact is, thal the Plantors are 
in these districts because they are rich, not that the districts aro rich 
hocause of the plantors, What could a planter do in tho marshes of a ; 
Rice district, where Indigo would not grow? Thoy naturally avoid such ° 
placos, and go to tho fine soil of Nuddea and Jessore, &. The ques- 
tion for consideration is, not whether the inhabitants of a forlile province 
are better off i spite of the planters than tho inhabitants of low 
marshes, whore the nature of the soil confines them to the cultivation of 
one crop ? but wo must consider what would have bean tho condition of the 
people of Nuddea, Jessoro, and other Indigo districts, if Chey had been 
allowed, the freo use of their own splonidid land for the growth of crops of 
tobacco, stigar-cane, jute, and oil seada, or perhaps cotton, insteul of being 
compelled to sow a crop which evon the planters admit does not repay 
the ryots the cost of cultivation? Moreovor, we understand on excel~ 
Jent authority, that within tho last threo years, owing to the high price 
of grain, tho people of the zico districts of Waster Bongal are by no 
means in a state of “squalid povarty,” but aro ina moat thriving and 
prosperous condition. 


Mr. Furlong admits that on his izharas one-tenth of the land ia taken 
up with the cultivation of indigo, and ag a mattor of course thig is one 
tenth of the very bost Jand picked out by the factory servants. ‘Then to 
show the magnanimous gonorosity of Nuddea planters, he progceds to 
give figures, the object of which is to show that the Nuddea district 
embraces an area of 6,926,733 beegahs, that the indigo cullivation is 
2,50,000 boegahs, and that therefore the planters, though really tho 
landlords of fully two-thirda of tho districts, do nob oceupy on thoir own 
agcgunt more than the thirtioth part of its area, a protty good portion Loo 
whet we consider that they havo no right to any of it; but wo think we 
can showthat Mr. Furlong’s figures aro as defective as the rost of his 
argiiments, “To find the net magnanimily of these gontlemon, we must 
deduct the portion of tho lafid they take from the ryots, nat from tho 
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avhole area, but from tho eullurable portion of that ured, and muat 
show what portion thoy could sow with indign, and what having this 
option, they docline to avail themsolvos of, out of loolings of “generosity 
to the people to whonr the lund belongs.” Wrom the area of 6,026,733 
beegahs, we must first doduel one-third for fallow gavden-grounds, wootls, 
villages, roads, and wasto (this bog tho proportion admitued hy Ma, 
Furlong in his letter, when describing lis own talook), We muat noxt 
deduct another third to represent ‘that portion of the district over 
which My. Furlong saya the planters have no control; and the total cul- 
turablo area then over which tho planters exersiso zomindaree rights is 
brought down to 2,308,011: deduct one-half of this as land suiled to 
tho cultivation of rico aud other crops, bul which will not grow indigo, 
and, we havo Joftin round numbors 1,154,455 beogalw, of which Mr, 
I’, long says 2,50,000 is cultivated with indigo ; so instead of appro- 
prntting ouly ono-thirtieth of the avea, they actually tako one-fifth of 
tho only land which would be of any use to them. And what right 
have they to this? It is all vory well to talk of their forbvaranca as 
landlords in taking so small a proportion, but their position as land. 
lords gives them no move right lo duke a single beagal of tho ryols’ Jand 
than it does to sow tho compound of Government Llouso with indigo, or 
to build a factory on tho Park at Barrackpore, Yob we find thom 
admilling that thoy take 250,000 beogahs of the very bust land in 
India, which, as far as the ryots aro concerned, might ay woll bo laying ° 
fallow ; for tho cultivation of indigo is to tho ryols actually o loss of 
labour and rent, and this wo imagine Mr, Furlong will not deny. Lo 
says that the rate ab which the produce is now taken from tho ryote iy 
four bundles for the rupee, whereas it used to be ten bundles, Nuvw, in 
the first place, is My, Furlong quite suro that lately six Inundles for the 
rupes wore not taken ab some of his factories 7 And ia ho also aware that 
our bundles of tho present measuremont is fully equal to ton bundles of 
the old moasuremont? But say that one rupeo is given for four bundles, 
how does thal reomunerate the cultivators? ‘Talking one village with 
another on gn average of ten years, a very fair average crap of indijyo is 
ton bundles per beogah (this wa have on tho authority of plantors af 
groalor experience than Mr. [urlon;), which would give tha ryot 2.4, 
duduct price of scod 8 anna, and thove is a valance of 2 rupees in the 
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hands of the cullivators to meot the rent of his land, the wages of his 
own labour, and the profit thereof 1! Why, ho must be an actual logor of 
hard cash. Next, as to this same rent, Mr, Furlong takes considerable 
unction to his soul for Jetting his lands to the ryots at Lhree beogalis for 
the rupee, But the fact simply is, that Mr. Furlong does nothing of 
the sort; the ryots are hereditary proprictors of the svil, and so long as 
they pay tho land tax, which im that particular porgnnnah is fixed at 
three beegahs per rupee, no one can touch them, Mr. Furlong could 
not raise their rent one pice if he wished it. We could go on pointing 
out other fallacies in Mr, Furlong’s lettor, but space and time press, and 
we have shown quito sufficiontly for all purposes sthat his arguments 
are not to be depended upon, Wedo not ettirvibute to him any intent 
io deceive, for we believe that, like many others of his class, he has by a 
long course of training taught himsoalf to believe thaé the plantors are 
the benefactors of their race. One fine day thoy will probably be rudely 
and roughly undeceived—lndian Field, January 20, 1860, 
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Mz, Furtone—Mzy, Furlong on the present occasion commences by 
again quoting Rammohun Roy and Lord W, Bontinck’s opinions in 
favour of tho planters in 1829, As we said bofore, Rammohun Roy may 
be a yory exeollont man, and Lord W, Boutinck may bo, as Mr. Turlong 
asserts, “the bost and greatest Govornor-Goneral British India has 
hitherto enjoyed;” but they wero noither of thom at any timo in a 
position to judge of the condition of tho indigo districts, and certainly 
not of the condition of the cultivating classes of the present day. 


Lord W. Bentinck’s Minuto, quoted by Mr. Furlong, was framed upon 
reports sent in by the Magistrates and Commissioners of Bengal and the 
North-Western Provinces, Now if Mr, Furlong will look at thege reports, 
: he will see that the Bengal reports were mostly unfavourable to the plan- 
ters ; and from the North-Western Provinces-~where the systom is in no 
way the samo as down here—tho reports were favourable. Lord W. 
Bentinck struck a genoral average, and the Bengal planters, got the bonofit 
of the good character of the North-Western Province men ; aud tho plan- 
ters of Hindoostan were mdsb nnjustly saddled with a portion of the evil 
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repute of the dyo-makers of Bengal, Iudependently of this, however, the 
Buropenn manufacturers of tudigo of those days, nob being allowed ta 
hold lands, and zomindars had not the same power of tyrannising bhel 
the zominder-planter of the prosent day has, thoy wore more at the 
morey of the producers of the plant, and were obliged to tral thom to a 
certain extent honostly and fairly, Add to this that ench district had 
thon only one Magistrate, who searcoly ovor loft his sudder station, 
instead of some six or soven Magistrates constantly on the movo through 
their districts as at present; and further tako into consideration that 
many of theso factories had belonged to the sorvants of Government, who 
were still oven at that timo more or less interested in the manulacture 
of the dye, and it is not difficult to understand how Lord W. Bentinck was 
induced to record a favourable opinion, My, Furlong asks if tho system 
of advanco and the relation of the ryots with tho factory has Leen loss 
liberal, or whether tho Evyopoans employed in tho indigo trado havo 
become less honest than in those days, We de not hesitate in reply to 
sey, that cortainly tha dealings of the planters have become far less liberal 
than thoy wore: in those days advances wore reel moncy payments ; 
in the presont day two-thirds of the advances are nominal and have no 
existence out of the planter’s books ; thoy are more paper tulvanecs, and 
even the wretched advanco of Rs, 2 por buogah, in the oxcoptional instancas 
in whieh: il is really'givon, is not looked upon by oithor the tlonor or ro- 
aiplont as a fair trading advanco, bnt as a sort of retainer, much aa tho 
barrel is put into the Commissariat boats—as shown ina Into caso al 
the Supremo Court—lor the purpose of frightoning tho ownor of tho 
Loat from running away ator recoiving cargo. ‘Tho plantor’s ulyance is 
meroly intonded to frighten tho ryot into tho belief that, if aftor receiving 
it ho does not grow indigo, ho will bo liable lo punishmont; and till tho 
last year tho ryols havo fully believed that tha receipt of an advance did 
subject thom to imprisonment if they did nob grow whab tho planter 
wished them to grow, wt the advanco was looked upon hy the oulliva- 
1ors as an agsislanco given hy the planter to onablo thom to produeo a 

erop, what ocension would thero be for mon like My, MacArthur ta loulk 
their ryots upe and starve thom until they look tho advanca? Ma, Pur. 
long knows as wall as wo do, that whon a factory is in a tottering slate, 
the planter gives a couple of rapeas do any Wahnash who comes for it, 
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and is quite prepared to throw away some ten or twelve thousand rupeos 
of his employcr’s capital in this mannor, well knowing thal the recipients 
of this so called advance have not an acro of land to their names, nor 4 
plough or bullock in their possession, Tho money is not the plantor’s ; 
is belongs to some soft merchant or broker in Caloutta, who does nat 
understand the factory system of double entry; the plantor has a future 
to look to; and to save his reputation, he squanders this money for the 
mere purpose of being able to inveigh against the dishonesty of the oulti- 
vators, the injustice of the Magistiate, and the loosencss of the laws); 
in short, to impute blame to every thing and every body but himself, 
This is the way in which the outstanding balances are made up, which 
figure so prominently in tho Colonization Reports and the pamphlets of 
professional agitators, 


Next, as to the degeneration of the Europeans employed in the trade, 
we readily admit they are more educated, move gentleman-lika, and in 
every thing unconnected with tho cultivation of indigo more upright and 
conscientious than some who preceded them ; but wo cannot admit that 
they are move straightforward in their dealings with thoir weak neighbuurs. 
We are quite prepared to bolicve that there is not a plantor’s house in 
Nuddea into which “a clergyman or the most fastidious lady may not 
suddenly enter, and stay without secing any thing of hoaring one word 
that would be displeasing.” Nay, wo do not doubl that oven a bishop 
might enter the dwolling-honse of any planter, and hoar nothing more wn- 
pleasant than o fantasia on the piano. We do not doubt that clorgyman, 
lady, bishop, Z%mes’ correspondent, book-writer, or any other visitor, would 
receive the most hospitable, opon-hearted reception that it is possible to 
concoive, and that under the influence of such hospitality they might be 
inclined really to believe their host's assortion that tho ryots loved and 
adored him; that the said host was a Lord Bountiful ; that tho surrounding 
countiy, lately a desert or a forest, had been conver tod into a garden 
hy the host's Anglo-Saxon energy and capital ; Zand by a little convo- 
nient grouping, the visitor might see tho Lady Bountiful dispensing 
medicine to the Booneyah coolies, and chucking litle Kowrahs adfection- 
ately under the chin, Such things have been done, Mr, Furlong! But 
it is not with the dwelling-Rouse Lhat we have to do, Could tho bishop, 
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clergyman, or fastidious lady go into the godown without seeing any 
thing displeasing ? Uould they go incognito, aud hear my Lod Bounti- 
ful spoken of by the villagers one amongst the other? Could they go 
and geo the land marked out for indigo? Could thoy sea a ryot “ luking 
his advanco and signing his contract” without having their notions of 
the benefit indigo cultivation confors upon the people considerably madi- 
fied? What does Mr. Furlong suppose would bo their feelings on being 
told that a portion of the “fertile gardon” was two short years ago a 
flourishing Bralmninee village, which had been pulled down, and the site 
ploughed up because the rosidonts thoreof were supposed to uso thoir 
influence in helping the ryots’ to resist the advances which the planter 
was forcing on thom ? What would they say if they wont to the houso of 
Seotul Turufdar, or any of the thousands of wretched boings like him in 
Rongal, who have boon carried away forcibly by the plantox’s Jattials, 
and never again hoard of, their families loft by the plauter to starve 
but supported by the subscription of other ryots—fellow sufferors+ 
Would Mr. Furlong call these “tales that ho had heard of planters in 
days long gone by, which have rather surprised him? Does ho not know 
that these things are to bo soon and heard day by day within thirty milous 
of his own house? We had cortainly believed Mr. Furlong to be a little . 
more frank and honest ; it is not enough that be should say those things 
do not happen in the concern of which he has charge; our asgsortion is 
that they gre of daily occurrence in cighteon faotorias out of twonty in 
Bongal Proper, Our object is not to roform James Furlong, but the 
planting systom, that system which, in apile of the substitution of Mar. 
aschino for Gin, of bine eyes for black, of bracalats for bangles, of the 
piano for tho sittar, of the Rateatcher’s Daughter and Villihine and 
his Dinah for hilly milly punneah and fazah be tazah, has mado the 
planter of the present day loss of what is generally called on Tnglish 
gentleman than his predecessor of the last gonoration. ‘Tha old style 
of planter knew that oppression was wrong ; he folt that it could nob be 
quite right for the strong to prey upon the woak: but tho plautor of tho 
presont day has grown up under a systom which makos him really be- 
lieve that tyxanny iso necossary condition of the permananes of our 
rule, and that in taking the proporty of tho black man he ix doing him 
an honour and x benefil, Of the two we should prefer the disorder! y 
h 
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dwyelling-house and the remnant of eanscienee, to the woll-furnished 
numsion wilh ils semi-detached prison house, 


Now to retwn to Mr, Fuvlong’s figures Ifo repeats his former 
assertion that, the planter of the present day is more liboyal than the 
planter of the past, because he only takes six Lundles, whereas the man 
of the last genoration took ten; but, as we said before, the four bundles 
of this day are quite equal to ten of tho formor bundlos. With a refinement 
of cookery and furniture we have also a refinement of extortion, ‘The old 
race of planter, if he had once made up his mind to robbery, used to steal 
in a straightforward sové of manner, The present planter takes 
full measure fillel up and pressed down, and by a judicious 
mraugenont of the small ends of the bundles and a lougthoning 
of the measuring chain, squeezes ten bundles inte five, and 
flatters himself that he is being vory liberal, Noxt, Mr. Furlong 
says, that seod is supplied to tho ryols at fonr annas por 
beegah, which isa mistako, for the ryot is more ofton charged cight 
aunas, and in some concer ten annas per beegah, Again, Mr, Furlong 
says, that the ryots could sow no other copsin spring excepl indigo 
and rice Ife entirely ignores hemp, chillies, lnildeo, cutcho, sugar-cane, 
ginger, aud several other crops of this sort, all of them most romu- 
nerative, Mr, Furlong apprehonds that no one will endeavour to prove 
that rice is move remunetative than indigo, ‘To this we can only ‘reply 
that rico gives a clear profit of from Rs. 8 to 6 per beogah, whereas 
indigo, aven if paid for, weuld give no profit at all, and as it never is 
paid for, isa loss of Rs, 2, exclusive of wasto of land and trouble 
of growing and cutting. As to his assertion that no native would grow 
rice if it was not wider the influence of poverty and his banker, we 
have no doubt ho is correct, If a uative could livo and Admish 
without working, he very naturally would not work; but this fecling is 
nob confned to ryots. If Mr, Furlong could live without a pvofossion, 
it is very likely he would nob be o planter, but le wonld think it 
rather unfair if Government was to make him distil rum for tho troops 
without payment, on the ground that he was only a planter from 
necessity, A ryot may, perhaps, as Mr, Furlong says, buy rice more 
cheaply than he could gréw it, but whero is tho money to come from 
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if he is nob allowed the uso of his land? If he was to trust lo the prolils 
of indigo growing for the supply of his rice, he would rin a very poor 
chance of living for 24 hours, ‘ho noxb little inconsistoney into whieh 
Mr. Furlong falls is by saying in ono part of his Jettor that indie 
cultivation has not increasod for the last twenty-five yours, yet that the 
cultivation of other crops has doubled; and that thirty yours ago wher- 
over he rode he witnessed scanty cultivation amid a wilderness of junglo 
where now all is likely a fortile gardon: and this improvement in the 
face of the country he manages to atiribule—by what process of raw 
soning ibis diffienlt to conceive--lo the iudigo planters, If the fadige 
crop hag romained slationary, it is beeause the plantors eannot hy all the 
means in their power got beyond a cortain proportion of thy land under 
that cultivation. ‘Che doubling of all crops execpt indigo is the slrongest 
argument that Mr, Furlong could adduco against his own views of tha 
question; it refutes his statement that no other evop will grow in 
Nuddea except indigo: it shows mosh convincingly that all other eroyps 
pay, and that mdigo does not, for he can hardly hope to malse the world 
believe thal the planters would not extend the cultivation of indigo if 
thoy could do so, or that tho ryols would not of their accord grow the 
cropei! it paid thom, Tho conversion of this wilderness inte w garden 
is owing to tho incroasod seourily of person and property, the oxportion 
of vice and oil seals, and the iso in the abd market, whieh las tauren 
off tho land the incubus of having to find employment for five times 
tho nunnbor of ellivators that were necessary lo prepare ib for Une crop, 
Whon thore was no population living on wages, andl no marieal, the ryets 
juat kept onough Jand undel Gultivation lo pny the mahajia ancl apport 
& house full of lazy idlers: vight out of ten of these idlows ae new onployed 
AS paid InLaurers, and the other wo find that ib is worth their 
while to produce a good crop to supply tho wants of tho paid 
labourers and meet thofdemand for exporl Whon view was selling nb 
eight annas per mand, thore was no cneouragenent bo grow any grrentt 
quantity of ib; now Und it fetchos from Ry, 2 bo B, thera ia: and as all 
other crops scan indijyo have in like ananner inereased in vilue, the 
wilderness hag become A garden in spite of (he pluders, whe, 15 we have 
before shown, take oned(ifth of the best sail for a erap whieh all adinit 
dacs not pay the oultivitor the expenses of growige Hl Mt Murlong 
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doubts whether the “most ungerupulous dofamer of the planter” would 
say that rice was more remunerative than indigo. We need not refer 
io unscrupulous dofamers to support our slatemont, If ho will refer 
io the letters of tho Zumes’ correspondent whon on his indigo tour, ho 
will find a planter, Mr, Hampton, admitting to Mr, Wingrovo Cooke ovor 
v social botile of ginger-beer that indigo was not considered by the 
yots so paying a crop as rice, but that tho loss of the price of tho orop 
vas compensated for by the collateral advantages which the ryot gained 
if receiving his dozen stripes from the planter without trial, instead of 
laving to go through the dilatory process of being tried before convicted, 
£ a Magistrate's court 14 miles distant, 


Mx. Furlong endcavours to shirk the question before us by arguing 
hat even if the planters are tyrannical and unjust, the native zemindars 
re worso, Nobody ever said that the zemindars were not tyrannical, 
ertainly not this journal; but that is not the question with which we 
re dealing, We should have thought it would sinnd to reason that an 
ducated free-born Briton would be a kinder and moro liberal porson to 
ave to deal with than a zemindar. My. Furlong, however, seems to 
link thal this was not to be oxpectocd, and claims credit to his class 
14 itis so, But any way, because the zomindars aro bad, it docs not 
Nlow that tho planters aro good. If a planter should over have tho 
risfortune to be tried for munler—a remote contingoney, which we trust 
lay nob speodily be realised—it would, wo apprehend, stand him in very 
tile stead even before Sir M. Wells and a Caloutta Jury to pload that 
e was not liable to punishment for his crima, becauso he could quote 
x instance in which a moro atrocious crime had been committed by a 
wtive, Mr. Furlong should confine himself to the question before the 
thlic—Are the planters a cursa or a blessing to the countyy 3 “Of; rather, 
» should dovote his energios to proving that thoy is not a curse, for he 
ould surely shrink from the labour of proving Ei cai wv hlossing now that 
> can no longer command the assistance : Aho gran logomachist i mM 
‘oving that black is white. Indian Féeld,*# Mboauyry (8, 1860. 
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* a 
Inpido, Sucar! AND SILK.-THE ngii en, Who appears to be 
alling atlier shy of unqualified denials of the truth of tha ebarges so 
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universally brought against the Bongal planters, asks two questions in 
connection with this subject; the first is, why similar charges are not 
brought against the planters of Tirhoot, and secondly, why are nol thoy 
brought against the sugar and silk factories, whore the system of con- 
tract and advance avo, he belioves, precisely tho samo. ‘l'o this wo 
answor, the system is not the same; tho planters of ‘Tirhoot havo until 
very lately beon the most bitter denouncers of tho system of Lower 
Bongal; they would not even employ an assistant in Tirhoot who had 
boon brought up al a Bengal factory: cases aro mown in which 
assistants and managers have gone wp to Tirhoot from Bongal, and 
been packed off abont their business ton days after arrival, 


The ryots of Behar would not stand tho opprossion that is pationtly 
borne by the ryots of Dongal; a Tindoostanco bully would not by the 
assumption of any amount of “ Yagheo” swagger alarm the villagors of 
Behar, whereas a man has only to curl his moustaelios, tie a cloth rownd 
his chin, and put on a swagger to frighton the Bongaleo cullivators ont 
of thoir wits. The Tirhool planters nob being surrounded by such weak 
neighbours lave been taught to respect tho rights of othors, and tho 
consequence is, that nono but respectable mon who have made up their 
minds to fair doaling have ventured into Tirheot. During the last fuw 
months, howevor, a few European adventurors, laking advantage of the 
cowed state of the people under tho lato voign of Terror, have onden- 
voured to introduce the Bongal system, and wo do hoar complaints from 
that quarter of ryols being mado to sow forcibly a crop of indigo againsl 
their will, Mr, Sulang’s name is nol altogothor unknown to the public ; 
but take them all in all, the planters of Tirhoot are a very superior race 
to the plantors of Lowor Bungal, 


Next, a¢ to the silk factors, their system of contract is in no way 
similar to that of tho indigo planters ; they are geucrally not zemindars: 
thoy give advancos io pykars or middlomen, who nct as their agents, go 
about from village to villogo and purchaso cocoons, not ata rate fixe 
by the purchager and onforced vi a amis, but ab the market rate: the 
prico heing settled hy demand and supply, and uot by the shoe or the 
godown, If the plauters woukl do the sauo, it thoy would leave the 
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indigo to find its natural price, the cultivation of that crop would soon 
become so romunerative that thoy would have moro plant at their 
disposal than they would well know what to do wi ith, The profits on 
each individual maund would be Iosy, but the gross profits would be 
greater, the consciences of tho planters casior, and the respect which the 
natives of the country would ontortain for Englishmen and Christians 
more profound. ‘This, however, the planters will not sco; thoy argue 
that they are the zemindars and the conquering race, and it is vory 
hard if they may not fix the prico of a crop produced on the soil, the land 
tax of which they farm, We never, howevor, heard them argue that 
they had a right ag zemindars to fix the price of tobacco and coreals, but 
this is, perhaps, beeause they thoy do not deal in these commodities, 


Tho only disgraceful disputes that occur in connection with silk 
are where Messrs I. and Oo.,,-—for inslance,—of Moorshedabad, 
send off pykars with large advances to Malda or clsewhore lo buy 
cocoons, and where these pykars, when bringing down boat-loads of those 
eacoons to thoit omployers, are atlacked by, say Messrs. J, and R, W.'s 
hired ‘bravoes, and plundered of all they have purchased, Of 
couse the Lnglishman thinks the pykavs and the police aro to blame 
fur little accidents of this sort, and nol the Buropoan gentleman who 
organise the highway robbery ; and perhaps he is right, for what right 
have the pykars to tompt men so lithle capable of withstanding tompla- 
tion ag Mossy, J, and R, W.? and what right have we to a police at all, 
or any other emblem of civilization in a country whore thore is one law 
for the strong and white and another for tho woak and black 2 


Tt must also be remembered that the planter through his immunity 
from punishment is tempted, in cases where he chooses to sty a native 
has failed in a contract with him, to constittle himsolf judge, jury, ad- 
voonte, sheriff, bailiff, and clerk of tho ergwn, in hig own cause, and to 
give a verdict with heavy damages in his own favour, and to exeaute judg. 
ment ly ploughing wp and sowing the lands of the weaker, high-contract- 
ing party with his indigo. The silk factor cannot do this, ho can make 
a ryot grow mulberry; bub he would find ib somowhat cdifficull, great 
man as le may be, lo makertho worms hateh or spin; he (herefore thinks 
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it more to hia interest to pay a fair price, antl make it the interest of the 
ryot to look after his worms. 


'The sugar factor does not follow oesystont in my way resembling that 
of the planter ; ho goos inlo the market, and sonda lity agonts yound to all 
tho weokly sugay fairs in the neighbourhood, and buys up the sngw in 
compotition with all tho world at the price of the day. If he givos ad- 
vances, it is to men who act as his agents, If ia™us clear that tho ailk 
and sugar dealers do not come into collision with thevyots as the planters 
do ; the connection between the formor and tho poople is. that of buyer 
and soller, the connection between the plantar and the ryots is that of 
master and slave,—henee the chargos brought against the dye-annkor and 
the popularity of the sugar-boilor.—Jndian Field, February 25, 1800. 


Be ee me ee ood 


PLANTER ZeMINDARS IN Nupnwa.--We have received a Bongaleo 
lettor from the ryots of Boyerbanda, Khaspoor, and Koolgachie, in the 
district of Nuddea, with a requost that wo should translate it into Lng. 
lish and publish it in this journal, Wo would havo gladly: acceded to 
this request, but for the length of the communication, and sundry 
superfluitios contained in it, We, howover, give our ronders the sub. 
stance of the lotter. 


The writers commence with stating that thay lived haypily in’ their 
villages wader their zomindars, the Rajpoot Roya of Nakassiparah, until 
the Bengaleo year 1259, when family dissonsions occurring among the 
Ray baboos, some of the sharors leased out their portions of the property 
to an indigo planter for tha term of (en years, Up to that poriad, suy 
the writers, they wore pursuing their iexpeetive avocations numolested, 
and were advancing in wealth and corlort ; but sinca the time portions 
of the property passed into the handa of the indigo planter they have not 
had a day of caso or happiness, and are gradually falling into poverty and 
distroas, hoy thus recount their grievances -—~Thoy arn compelled to 
take adyancegfor the cultivation of indige; goud lands whiel: have heen 
carefully prepared for the reception of rica reed oro immediately 
“marked” for indigo ; so long as labour by weeded for sowing sud chosing 
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indigo lands, no one is permitted to work for his own purposes; when the 
indigo crop is ready, the 1yots are made to gather it and store it in the 
factory godowns, Init are allowed no remuneration for their labours ; not 
only is no remuneration received, but tho factory servants have to be 
bribed in wrdor to avoid ill-treatment; resistance to oppression is 
punished with imprisonment in tho factory cells, fines, burning of homes, 
&e,; redress ig not to be had fram tho courts, the prosiding offieors of 
which are on friendly tirtis with the planters; the police officers stand 
in awe of the planters, whose inflaicnco over the magistrate they see and 
dread : _ Many 2 good dar ogah | has lost his situation in consequonco of 
opposing the plantors ; — no law, no protection for the ryots. 


Té is the old tale, Th} public have been surfeited with accounts like 
these. ‘The stereotyped form of oppression is reproduced in every village 
where a factory is established or which is annoxed to a factory’s demesnes, 
The plant, it has been proved over and ovor, cannot be grown with free 
labour unless at more honest rates, and these latter will not be paid. Its 
cultivation seriously interferes with agricultural opeiations generally, &nd 
that interference is pushed on by lnute forca, The Magisirato loves 
sociaty and good cheor, or fears the Planters’ Association and nowspapors, 
and rofors the oppressed ryot to the arbitration of tho plantor’s friends, 
The planter’s amlah draw those porquisites which undor another aystein 
of misrule would be due to the police amlah. 


We again refrain from imputing the blame of all this to the plantorg, 
and charge it to the official but unfaithful protectors of the people. The 
former find it at once profitable and safe to be dishonest and wicked ; 
and average human wature, in search of a forluno, cannot, under such 
temptations, be long expected to :omain honest and of good principles. 
The planters must pay high rents and high intorost, and live high too, 
it seems, This cannot be done by paying fair wages for labour or fair 
prices for produce They must oppress, or be content with the ordinary 
profits of agriculture, If they have selected the formor alternative, they 
have done what nine-tenths of mankind utidor similare circumstances 
would qo, But it is to prevent men fiom solocting that alternative that 
laws aro made and governfhents exist Had the oppression spoken of 
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in connection with iudigo planting heen confined to solitary places on the 
outskirts of some remote distrial, or heen committed ab exeuplional 
times, the law and its ministers might havo pleaded the imperfections of 
all humon institutions or the infirmities of human nature, But such is 
not tho case hore. Opprossion of tho most odious kind is systomatio with 
indigo planters. It ig practised undor the very cyo of Government It 
is tolerated, whore not encouraged, Ly the magistracy.  [t is fostored and 
kept wp in full vigour by tho logislature, It remains to be seer how long 
more the conspiracy will last. 


The writers of the letter before us noxt procoed to doseribe thoir condi- 
tion as the ryots of a planter-landholdor. Thoy have sont us an ac- 
count of the increase of rents and the new cesses imposod on thom. ‘The 
threo villages formerly used to pay to the owners of the sharos loased oul 
to tho plantors Res, 1,1'75-4 per annum. Thoy paid to tho planter-ezar- 
dar last yoar Rs, 2,225-10. 


Tho latter sum is composed as follows :— 


Rent, as formerly paid to the zamindaras iva: “Eg LTO: 
Additional cesses levied by the eaardar : 
Hzardar’s profit propor... we oaee LAB Dh 


Batéa on coin ay we di », 18 6 

Gomuashtu's comforts ae ‘a ow 10 0 

Making up original dlelisionitou. in the 
assessment of rant igs ae 102 0 


Making up for short mensuremont, in other 
words, a casa paid in deprecation of fra- 
quent and vexatious measurements ... 146 0 


INhoa on pyousth holdings ay wi Ig 
Commutation of fines for calilo trespass .. 143 0 
Amlah charges —.., és ‘ia ws 110 0 
Festival and adjusting-nccounts' foes 4. 3290 
Canal binding and water rates —_,,, we QF 0 
Commutation of fines for dust orentad by 

oat Ue passing over roads ie ds 2B 0 





Carried over ,,, ce ® 863 6 Lib 4. 
: i} 


Brought forward we BS GATS 4 
Lhe factory gomashte’s feos en ee 
Mizardar's amlah establishment... ws 1500 





Total rae ae ay oun 1,050 G6 





Grand Total... ves ree 25226 10 





We fear we have not beon able to render into intelligible English tho 
technical Bengalee terms by which the sevoral abwabs or cesses above 
noted are described, Our inexporionced readers might possibly bo led, 
by the terms wo have used, to believe that each item has ils appropriate 
use, No such thing, The “batta on coin paid,” no ryot’s rupeo that has 
lost a grain will be received hy the gomarhta oxeapt at its bullion value, 
Tho “ gomashta’s comforts” paid, still tho gomashta, whon he favours the 
village with a visit, must have his wants, from fish to tobacco, duly 
supplied by the villagors. Tho fines for cattle trespass commuted, still 
each stray cow will be impounded, ‘Tho thoory is this:—The ozardar 
incurs these charges, suffors Uheso lossos, and acquires cortain moans of 
ammoyance, They are all purchased off ab such ond such sotlled pay- 
ments, But those payments are immodiately by custom converted into 
permanent revenue, Tho commutation purchases off tho conventional 
right of the ozardar to exorcise his powers of oxtorlion and annoyanns, 
but that is no reason that tho amlah should bo estoppod of their claims 
or the law defrauded of its duos, i 


We congratulate the ryots of Boyorbanda, Khaspoor, and Koolgachio 
on their exemption, as thoir own represontationa show, from such imposts 
as the lutlee-sulames, or poouniary homago duo on tho appearance bf 
the club-armed paik before ho lays down iis club, or tho /omor- 
kholanee, that is duo on his ungirding his waist-clolh, the—tho list is 
sickoning, though it may be oasily mado up in but many parts of ITor 
Majesty's dominions in Lower Bongal, 


The lotter proceeds on to say :—~"Thero is chur land on the bank of 
tho Khurrea River, running past our villages, ‘This land is sown with 
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indigo, Jt is about 850 beegahs. But for the cultivation of tus largo 
arca, the saheb-exardar keeps not one ox, one plough, or one labourer. 
On tho day preceding that on which cultivation will commence on the 
chur, a khalaseo from tho factory comes to the villages with a dram, and 
proclaims with the beat of it, that to-morrow morning the cultivation of 
the saheb’s aeczabud of the chur will commonco; every ryot is oxpoclod 
on the ground carly lo-morrow morning with his oxen, Iris ploughs, and 
his labourers, and to be thore day by day witil the land is cullivated; 
should any one disobey, ho will have ton strokes of a shoe and be fined 
ten rupees, ‘This is not an idle threat, but is carried rigidly into exec 
tion. ‘Thus a chur, the cultivation of which would cost nearly four lun- 
dred rupees, is cultivated without the oxpenditure of a pice.” 

Ryots in indigo villages aro, as our readers aro aware, oflonor drivon 
to combinations than ryots clsewhero. Atlompts have beon made in 
these very columns to liken these combinations formed by ryots for the 
purpose of opposing a zominudar or an indigo planter to the strikes of 
labouring men in Great Britain, The comparison is fallacious, Whilst 
the artisan who faimishes in a slriko dixplays some of the noblest qualities 
of human nature, and voturns to his work a betlor man than when he 
loft it, the ryot in a combination is driven to the lowest aris of ehicanory 
and decvil, and when he fails is left completely ab the mercy of his 
powerful opponent. Combinations do lim no good, 


We have givon the above unvarnished tale ag it has beon told to us, 
Tts truth is apparent on tho face of it. Thore is am amount of sulforing, 
misory, and dogradation in our indigo-planting districts Uhat is porfoctly 
incompatible with tbo notion that organized Governmont exists in the 
country, Ub has shocked us. How long will it bo anid that ils recitation 
falls flat upon the official soul ?—-WZindoo Patriot, December 24, 1859. 


eee OF 


Tue Inpieo Sysrem.—Tim indigo question is approaching to a goln- 
tion, We propose to give a sobor doscription of fhe whole systomn of 
indigo cullivation, as we think it would load to a better mnderstunding: of 
that question, ‘The agrarian rismp in the idigo distriels is Cho vesult of 
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a strong and irresistible desire to lyoak: off all connection with thia systom, 
We do not for the world wish the commission that is to be appointed 
to prejudge the case that will be laid before them, bub wo simply wish 
to contribute ou quote of information, Wo fear it isa hopeless task 
to rouse the sympathies of the English public here in favow of the 
oppressed and impoverished ryots, but we do hope to seo the day when the 
sympathies of tho British public will be onlistod on Lohalf of that class, 

A ryot possessing one plough and two bullocks is required by evory 
indigo planter to sow four beegahs of land with indigo, the oullay 
and return for which are as follows :-— 


The cultivator gots in advanco Rupees 8, of which Rupoos 3 ho haa 
to pay to the planter’s dewan, tagidgears, and ameons, leaving Rupees 
5 only to himself, 


The ploughing, weeding, and othor nocossary expenses, including 
rent for 4 beegahs of land, como to not less than Rupoos 40. ‘The 
average produce is 64 bundles, of which almost one-half is taken 
on dustoory and other accounts ; for tho remaining half of the produce, 
the cultivator gats oredit in the plantor’s books at the rato of six bundlos 
a Rupee, or a little more than Rupees 6 for the whele lot. ‘This sun 
being deducted from tho advance, there remains a balance of Rupees 3 
against tho cultivator afjer he has paid Rupeos 35 to meot the aoat of 
ewltivation. Hor this balanoo, Rupecs 3, ho is chargod intorost at the 
rate of Rupees 87-8 per cont, por annum, or six pie per Rupeo per 
month, At tho next indigo sowing soason, tho balanco, Rupees 3, 
above referred to, together with tho interest accruing thorefrom, is 
debited to the cultivator’s account as advanced to him to carry on the 
indigo cultivation again in that season, at the close of which his. debt to 
the plantor becomes more than troblo of what il was ab tho end of tho 
first scason, Again, his expenditure in tho second season is Rupees 
40, or Rupees 5 more than that of iho first season, In thé third season 
the debt incroases, and it continuos incronsing overy succosding scason, 
Thus the indigo cultivator remains the indigo plantor’s or rather maru- 
facturer’s debtor for ever, and also his childron, grand-childron, and groat~ 
grand-children, to whom heelvaves this legacy of jrrotrievable debt, The 
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forcible cultivation of indigo ig the ground-work of tho system we are 
describing, Tho records of the Foujday Adawluls of Rajshahyo, Kishna- 
ghur, Jeasore, and Pubna will conclusively show this to bo the facl 
For the spocial edification of those who deny that indigo is forcibly 
sown, we publish the following corrospondence, tho case disclosed in ib 
being one of froquent occurrence :— 


No, 17. 
To 
W. DAMPIER, Esquint, 
Superintendent of Police, L. P. 
Cump Lahore, (kth February, 1852, 
Sr, 


ITAVING received private information of an intended affray 
between tho people of Mr. J, GC. Abbott and thoso of Monmohun Sanddial 
at Nulbatta, within the limits of ‘hannah Nattore, 1 proceeded bo the 
spot yesterday, and found the former had just forcibly sawn indigo on tho 
lands in that and other villages belonging to the latter zonindar | 
observed sovoral fields proviously cultivated with amin, chone, and 
khagareos by tho ryots had been hastily and lightly ploughed up and 
sown with indigo seeda, IT saw that two houses had boon burnt down, 
nnd was toll that they had been sot fire to by the dewan of the Sham- 
pore Frolory. Thore had been a large and tamuliuons asromblage of 
Mr. Abbott's poople. Making ovory allowanco for tho loosonoss and 
exaggeration with which numenical stialomonts are made hy the villagers, 
thera could not have been leds than 500 mon, All tho ploughmon, 
poons, tagicdgears, amoona, and gomash tas of the Shampore, Nundkonjah, 
Boaghant, and other factorios, headed by a Mr, J. Vailliont, Ma, Abbott's 
assistant, and armed with lattees, swords, spears, and pikes had collected 
a Nulbatla at night, and having drawn the whole villago+men, women, 
and children—from home, commenced, under tho cloak of darknoss, deg- 
troying the paddy and other produce of their fields and sowing indigo, 
Whilo they wore thus employed, one of the jomadars of thia thannah 
stationed ala ngighbouring village was atigactod lo the spot by the noise : 
he was, however, nbused, and so severely beaten, that ho was carricd Invek 
io his placo in a state of insensibility. They continued sowing field - 
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rd 
after fold till morning, when about (80) eighly of them were appreltend- 
od by my police with their weapons, I havo tho satisfaction to report 
also that Mr, Vaillient and Kistolall Bagchee, who appear to have taken 
the lcad in this outrage, have both smrendered themselves, and have beon 
admitted on bail, 


Qnd.—From the lacal onquiries instituted by me, and the ovidence of 
tho villagers for soveral miles aound, it appears to have been a cage of 
gross oppression. That the armed and tiunultuons assemblage of tho 
factory people should not have been attended wilh any disastrous results, 
was not their fault, but was owing to tho timidity or forbearance of the 
1yots opmessed, Tf these had attempted to resist the forcible cultivation 
of indigo in their jotes, loss of lite and limb would have been the inevi- 
table consequence, 


8rd—Mr. Vaillient, though he calls himself 9 lronchman, is, T believe, 
an Kast Indian, or a Pondicherry Frenchman, But oven if he were an 
European Fionchman, he would, as a foreigner, be equally amonahle to the 
Mofussil Criminal Courts with the natives. he charge Inonght homo 
against him and othor partics implicated in this ease as principals aro fore- 
ing tho cultivation of indigo for tho Shampore Factory on tho Jands of 
villages owned by Monmohun Sandial, illegal assembling of armed mon, 
oppressing the ryots, and assaulting and resisting the police jomadar in 
the execution of his duty. The evidence against them in regard to arson 
does not appear to me to bo conclusive, Under these cireumatances, I 
conceive that the caso, though fortunately unattended by sovere wounding 
or other aggravating circumstances, yet is sufficiently sorious lo wariant 
its commitment to the Sessions Court, I am at least nob altogother 
satisfied as to my competence to dispose of it finally, and shall bo thoro- 
fore much obliged by your kindly favouring mo with your advice whathor 
it would be proper and oxpediont for me io commit or punish, My 
investigation is comploied and the case is nearly ready, and conceiving 
that the onds of justice would be best promoted by dis prompt and 
speedy decision, T have taken the liberty to mako this reforonee to you 
diect, in ordor to avoid allyuunecossary delay. 
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4th.—In conclusion, T have the honour to repert that I have shutionod 
two police jemadars ab the spol, aul have inatituted a ense under Aat 
TV fof 1840, in regan “to the lands in dis¢ite batwoen Mr, Abbott and 
Monmohun Sandial, in order to detorming and settle the question of 
possession, 

T have, &e,, 
(Signed) KISSORY CITAND MITTRA, 
Depuly Magistrate, 





ete 


No. 345, 
To 
Banoo KISSORY CITAND MITTRA, 
Deputy Magistrate, Nattore, 
Cump Dehree, on the Grand Trunk Road, 
Duted the 22nd February, 1852, 
Sir, 


Ix roply to your letter, No. 17 of the I4th instant, I have 
the honour to acquaint you, that as tho riot thoroin reported, although 
most unjustifiable and oppressive, was not attonded with any soriows conse- 
quonces, and lhe ovidonco as to the arson ig not conclusive agains tho 
parlios, you had, I think, better dispose of tho case yoursull, 


Qnd.—~ You should sontenco tho principala to the highest punishmonl 
within your compotency to award, and pass orders on tho minor agents 
according to their share in the offence, 


‘oni. -—Mx. Vailliont is sulycct to tho local’ jurisdiction, 
T have, &e,, 


(Signed) W. DAMPIER, 
Supa. of Police, L, LP. 
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Whon a iyot is reduced to the lowest ebb of povorty by reason of 
suffering such hoavy losses from his connection with tho concern, and is 
altogether out of means to continue the culture of this vegotablo dye, 
he is mado to work as a cooly in tho factory. In this capacity he is 
compelled to work off the fictitious arrears, 


Just as the season for sowing indigo comes on, tho plantor’s ameaons go 
about the fields and point out to the ryois for indigo cultivation such 
lands as they find well propared. ‘Those lands, intonded for the cul- 
ture of rice and other profitable crops, are converted into neol khots ; the 
ryots are forced to sow indigo against their will, ‘The ryots’ troubles do 
not ond here, During the sowing season thoy are not allowed to lool 
after any othor crops, howevor profitablo, and which always fail totally 
or partially, in consequonco of any timely attontion not boing paid to 
thom, ‘heir whole time and onergies are demandad by the neol, and 
are absorbed in its culture, Woo to the Paramanic or Mundul or Sheikh 
who neglects it for other crops | 


Lands sown with indigo at the close of the rains requivo somo shade 
for the protection of tha young plants from the scorching offecis of the 
sun ; the unlucky cultivators axe forcod to sow linseed and othor dry- 
woathar ctops in them for covering them up, If in the following 
January thore is a copious fall of rain, the shade from tho linscad and 
other plants is unfavourable to the devolopmont of tho indigo ovap; and 
under such circumstances the ryots are compelled again to dastroy those 
extra crops, But in the event of there being no rain in January, or 
little earlier, the extra crops aro allowed to arrive at maturity, The 
produce from them is, however, as a rule, appropriated by the plantsr’s 
amlahs as the hue of the kuttoe. The ryoi is not, by the plantingy law, 
entitled to the least portion of it. Theso extra crops, instead oo boing 
of any use to the ryot, rather sorve to ald in a great measura to his 
trouble and expense. 


7 ! 

Tho planters also carry on tho cultivation of indigo on th lr own 
account to a cortain extent, as the neoj-jotes in tho Indigo districts 
would show. The exponge he planter is put to on this head is q. trifle. 
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The workmon rosiding in the indigo districts are forcad to supply Jahonr 
to the plantor’s Khas cultivation, ‘Tho prico paid for such lahonr ix ona 
rupoe for cultivating ono beogah of land, which, according to Govern- 
ment measurement, is noarly a boegah and-a-half Out of this rupoo, 
aix annas is doducted by way of dustoory by tho plantor’s amlahe, 
loaving ton annag only as a romuneration for tho Inbourer, whereas 
threo times that sum would bo vory moderato wagos foy him. The 
planter’s oxtra workman is, however, mure fortunate than his dadoones, 
ashaumee: the more he pays for tho indigo crop, the more Jargoly ho 
becomes indebted to the planters, 


Whonovor any, ryot has the ill-luck to incur tho saheb’s displeasure, 
he is oppressod most torribly : his house is often burnt, and his proporty 
looted by the factory lattyals. The Mofussil Courts, constituted as thoy 
are, do not always afford any protection to the holploss pensmits against 
such outrages, and are often convertad into instruments for oppression. 
Does he refuse to rocolve advances, old claims against him are raked up 
from the khata books, Doos he rofuso to sow his paddy khets with 
indigo old balancos avo conjured wp against him 2 


Tho indigo planters somehow manage to hecome talookdars and zor. 
dars, as without such territorial influence, thoy cannot carry on their 
planting business as succossfully ay thoy could wish, This uncquostion- 
ably ostublishos his prestigo, and onables him to lord it in. tho Mofnaail. 
Tt placos tho dostinies of the agricultural population complotoly at thoir 
disposal, Suffico it to say, that a largo portion of what the ryola cara 
is appropriated by their planting lords, leaving to them a vory small 
portion of thair income only to onable thom to sustain lifo, In foot, 


their condition is in point of fact even worse thon that of tho American 
slaves, 


The khoodkhast and other ryots who do not follow the agricultural pro- 
fession—tho kamars and tho koomars—tho mistrios and tho moocies—the 
mahajuns and the manufacturors ~are not exempted from tho taxes loviad 
by the neol-kotee, Some way or othor they are compelled to pay a 
certain portion of thei income to their planting landlord and his gieudy 
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amlahs T'ersons daring Lo object to such payment must make up thoir 
minds to a residence in the planter’s godowns. 


Lattialism is an important eloment of the indigo system, and is a 
normal institution in the indigo districts, 


Lattials ranging from two to three hundred are engaged almost: in 
every factory with the view of enabling tho plautor to enforce his hookum. 
These lattials are not kept all in one place, but are divided into several 
small bands, and are located in difforent out-factories within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Concern. When any village givos any cause of dissatisfac- 
tion to the planter, it is given up to the lattials; they are despatched 
from different stations to the scone of operation ; they plunder the villago, 
and malireat tho offending ryots, and then disperse themselves in diffor- 


ent directions, 


Such is the indigo system, It is aught with griovous opprossion, and 
ag the Lieutenant-Governor says, is “full of abuses.” It is, to quote the 
same high authority, completoly “rotten,” and its “rottonness conalsts in 
this, that in practice the ryot is made to act liko a slavo, not like a frea 
man.” ‘Yes! it yendors the position of tho indigo cultivator ono of 
unmitigated hardship, and it forces him to cultivate indigo by illegitimate 
coercion, It is to avoid such hardship that the ryots now refuse to 
receive advances or cultivate indigo, It is to esckpo such coarcion that 
the most peaceful, industrious, and loyal population in all Tndia are now 
almost in rebellion——Ladian Field, March 81, 1860. 


, Sredunsiaheambameméheanten! 
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INDIGO AND ANAROTLY, 


PNR he A, 


ANAROHY IN BenagaL—Thoy speak what is literally a truth who 
Speak of the prevalence of anarchy in somo of the districts of Bongal, 
Ut is anarchy when a few men, by the mere force of «the strong arm 
lord it over millions, and bar them from the benefits of governmont. 
The external show of covtts, policemen, and officials, is a mockery 
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in regions where the oppressed man cannot approach the law but by 
permission of his oppressor, It is anarchy there whore lattialiam is an 
institution for the maintenance of which its’ patrons openly contend 
with the legislature—where the iron will, the brave heart, aud brute 
force will onsure their possessor complete supremucy. 


And why should it be so? Theso districts, the seat of this anarchy, are 
within oyesight of a government the strongest in Asia, The people are 
a race who require the least amount of government to keep their socioty 
togother. It is a country of old traditions, which has known regular 
laws and courts of justice for nearly a contury, One single tax of four 
millions is borne by the people thomsolves to the public exchequer with 
a punctuality not observed by the soasons, Religion reigns in the 
Jand with more than ordinary force, And yet thera is anarchy in 
Bengal. 







The phenomenon is casily explicable. N¢ branch of the internal ad- 
ministration of Bengal is so inofficient as thé police and poual judicature, 
The ordinary magistracy has always boon found incapablo of coping with 
ofimes of any magnitude, Whenever o f6rm of great crime has to be put 
down, o& spocial organization bocomox needed. Work in numerical 
strength, the magistracy is woulker in s*hion. Tho disereditably low aim 
which tho Districh Magistrates proyhis’ to thomselves is pursued with a 
total lack of energy and vigour, ‘Mo Distriol Magistrate is antisfed if 
his superiors do not report him worse than his predecessor, Ie is more 
than satisfied if ho koops his district in no worse order than it way when. 
he stepped into his office, The hard task of maintaining the yg exint- 
ence of peace is postponed to the less oxacting duty_f‘suporintending 
roads and forries, and tampering with tho proxpity of subordinates 
Wanting confidence in himself, and perhaps in higgicial superiors tov, 
ho dares not grapple with the langor ovile, ofyovoko the enmity of a 
powerful wrong-door, The sufforings of a bik man can never be an 
object. of anything but occasional pity tafrio son of Japhet. But the 
white Magistrate placed ovor a popujg@y of black mon is so habituated, 
to sights of suffering and oppressig#ihat thay do not oxcite in his branal 
even that fashionable little gfimont. Connine callousness of heart 
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would pass for judicial impartiality, and indolence shelters itsolf under 
the guise of a constitutional respect: for tho law. 


But the J agistrate, though the chicf custodian of the peaco in his own 
district, is after all, it may be said, a responsiblo officer, Ho is but a 
subordinate in\a hinarchy of many grades, There is hia diocesan, the 
Commissioner of the Division, What does ho do? It is his duty to see 
that the Magistrate performs his duty, To that ond he moves from sta 
tion to station, the doing which ho calls his tour of inspoction, Inspect 
hy often docs, as thd shelves of the fouzdaree record room and the roads 
of the cutcherry compound at seasons abundantly testify. Controul iho 
Magistrate he does; ‘or why does every dmogah, mohurih, jemadar, or 
burkundauz, who has been fined, suspended, or dismissed, fecl that ho does 
himself injustice until be has appealod to the Commissioner? No Com- 
missioner of Division, however, fools it necessary to enqttie into the stale 
of the more vital matters affecting the well-being of his district, It is 
no business of his to goad the indolent, instruct the mexperienerd, or to 
check the aberrations of the borrupt. With his subordinates he shares 
the sweet calm of a disposition not to be ruffled by sights of suffering 
and oppression \ 


The Commissionor again is a ui a suffragan, ‘hore is his motro- 
politan, the Government of Ti, , al ‘The Government of Bengal, was 
a fow yoars ago composed of the Ii igure momonts of a statesman whose 

, proper duties accupicd him twolve\ hours a day, and of tho woak- 
_nesses of a scerctary who would be, outcasted if he wrote a strong 
letter’-of censure of his own accord.\ Since tho couversion of the 
Government of “Bengal into an entity,‘it has amdced made itsolf in- 
dividually felt. ‘ke first incarnate Government of Bengal was a 
man whose knowlodg of the country wag unhounded, High hopes 
were,entertainod of him, %, His first act raise , thoso hopes higher than 
eyer, He recorded his op 












ion in sontontious forms, that ovorywhoro tho 


Strong oppressed the Weak TH OPinion—a truism—had all tho charms 


y ‘ 
of a discovery when it proceeded 15Qu) Mn Halliday’s mouth; for it waa 
was soon fo be converted, in a 


universally helieved that the truism™ 
great measure at least, into a myth in thoA@ominions of the Government 
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of Bengal. Peoplo expactantly waited for tho remady. ‘That wns soon 
proposad, It was to dostroy the Shong—to leave nono but the Weal: 
‘The strong proved too strong for the destroyer, It was not the idioryn- 
orasy of iho vigorous minutc-wriler to take action after the publication 
of his minute, Tho Strong everywhoro continued to oppress the Weak, 


With ono branch of the Strong family the first Govornment.of Bengal 
cultivated relation which affected the condition of the Woak vory mate- 
rially. The first Governmont of Bengal was considerable in advance of 
the roast of mankind in his views of policy; and tho development of the 
regourcos of the country was an oxtromely favowred object of his political 
sympathics. Thorefore, and for another reason, namoly, that tho said 
Government was very pardonably ambitious of a British fame, he pa- 
tronized with all his might the branch of the Strong family which made 
indiga and coal, Ho knew how indigo and conl wero made, But 
he tolerated oll, and discouraged every albteimpt of every body that 
interfered with the production of indigo and coal, 


Mr. Tlalliday’s succossor has boon buta fow months in the office. 
That ho hag already grown 40 popular is ag much duo to tho fact of 
his being My. Halliday’s sucecsgor as to tho unqualified respoct enter. 
tained for his charactor, and tho boundless confidence folt in his 
impartiality and love of justice. ‘This last is an advantage which will 
stand him in good stoad whonover his acts offond a clasg or injuro a pam- 
pored interest. Ife has already takon tho first step towards the restora 
tion of law and ordor in the seats of anarchy, ‘Chero is no doubt thal it 
will not be the last. But wo doubt whother oven Mx. Grant will bo able 
to cow his subordinates ta co-oporate with him in the great task. ‘hoy 
are not accustomad to believe that anarchy needs to be removed, whilst 
the “station” is safo and thoievenues are paid in, Thoy havo no idoa 
that the anarohy can be romoved, or any good will come out of anything 
being substituted for it, They object to the novolty and the trou- 
blasomeness of tho task sought Lo he imposed upon therm. Soine of quick- 
er instinets seo political danger in the ontira auppression of anarchy in, 
the land. Others boliove that the development of the resourees will conae 
AN will vote Max, Grant a bore. 


t 
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The quostion has bacome a serious one. The ryota, if they have not 
learnt that Mr. Grant has forbidden the cultivation of indigo, have 
learnt that Mv. Halliday is no longer Governor, Mr, Tottonham’s ma- 
gistvacy of a few wecks has given them the idoa that justice is not 
always unattainable. A spirit, such a8 we never in our weakest moments 
anticipated, has made its appearance in the indigo-growing districts, 
The poor fellows may in the end succumb, But between the date and 
this there will odcur a series of social collisions which will simply disgrace 
established authority. We supplicate our rulers to ward off these occur- 
renées.—Hindoo Patriot, February 4, 1860, 


adept aydapeyes 


Tur silly affectation of incredulity with which some partios re- 
ceive our.statements of disorder and lawlessness in the interior 
of Bengal might have been safely despised if it did not afford pro- 
tection to a set of powerful wrong-doars from the chastening opera- 
tion of social opinion. Whenever some act of flagrant oppression 
or daring outrage is related, a chorus of voices sing out, in a tone 
of indignant scepticism—*Can it be?” “Ought it to bo believed ?” 
Society feela it due to itself to conceal the oxistenco of ovils which 
in the long run are not less injurious to it than to the pariahs 
who are the immediate sufferers. The delicate nerves of virtuous 
men are shocked to be told of atrocities with the details of which 
they are as well acquainted as the victimized thomselves. Convention- 
ally, it is a thorough and strict understanding thal the eye shall not see 
nor the ears hear what the hand doeth. ‘This sort of conventionalism, wo 
admit, has its uses when applied to certain affairs of life, It will scarcely 
benefit anybody if the Limes regularly reported overy tittle of evidence 
given in at trials for divorces, or devoted threo leaders a week to the 
discussion of their features, Some evils are best repressed by being 
ignored, It is condemned in books of a certain character, that thoy cor- 
rupt public morals by familiarising the public mind with the dotails of 
horror and indecency, Such books are enticing reading in spite of their 
dangorous character, The immediate pleasure is preforred to the shun- 
ning of the distant and intangible evil. But the evil to “which we are 
endeavouring to draw attention is altogether of « different kind, ‘The 
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light of public opinion cannot shine on it without blanching il. There is 
no Lomperament so morbid that will be reconciled to ubsolute lawlessness 
for the ploagure of witnessing oulragos, The conduct of those, Urorelure, 
who knowing what is now passing in the interior of Bengal seek to sup- 
press all montion of it, cannot be too strongly condemned, 


There is scarcely one of the daily journals in Caleutta which would 
publish such a lotter as tho Rovd, Mr, Bomwotsch has addressed to the 
Indian Field, which is contained in last week's issuo of that papor. 
- Yet how necessary is it to the vory existonce of society that such things 
as Mr, Bomwetsch relates should bo exposed, thoroughly exposed | ‘To ua 
whose O80 palatar tas task it hag been for tho last five months to hoar the starios 
of hundreds of ryots, refugees, and suppliants for justico, from tho Nuddea 
district, the lotter conveys nothing now. But the majority of our 
readers will obtain some dofinile idea of the sort of anarchy which 
prevails in that part of the country when thoy Jeam from Mr, Bomwetsch 
that: 


* Some hundreds of lnttials and gpearsmon aro ab this moment assembled 
to loot tho villages of Pathorghata, Gobindoporo, and Maliaputta or 
Chandrabash, because the ryots still rofuse to take advances, or to entor 
into contract with the plantor, lest they should have him say thoy had 
not kept the contract. Many villages petitioned tha Magistrate agnin, 
implored the Commissionor over antl over again, humbly besceched even 
tho Governor himself, to grant thom protection from the persceutiony of 
the planters; but instead of obtaining any romody, have afresh boon mer- 
cilossly delivered into the hands of their oppressors, Since tho abovo 
was wrilton, I have received a lettor from Kishnaghuwr, tho civil station, in- 
forming me that ryots had come into the station, having their whole sub. 
stance, plough, &o., packerl on carts, * to seok for protection,” and remained 
near the cutcherry for days without any redress, How they havo left 
these quarters, and what has boon dono on their bohalf, is not known, 
The ryots are more than over impressed with the idoa that the confedorucy 
betweon Plantors and Magistrates (both Covenanted and Uncoyonanted) 
was an inseparable one.” 
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Another witness, Mx, Lincke, of Bullubhpove, says : 


“The people in the threatencd villages are sore afraid, and thoso who 
can have their wives, children, and cattle sent away to other placos, 
Those persons who remain cannat got out of their villages for fear of 
being caught and carried off, ‘To sevoral of thom it has happened so. 
Several of the villages have given in, and I believe only two or threo in 
this neighbourhood are still holding out, and these are tho villages which 
are threatened with being looted, I wonder how it willend, Iam 
afraid all will return to as 2t was before. Nothing good for the people 
will result.” 


Mr. Bomwatsch continues-— 


“Two lads of 18 and 19 years, pupils of our Training Institution, were 
expressly sent to my ‘tent in order to tell mo what they had geen and 
heard themsélves, as they havo only’ just now returnod from thoir vaca- 
tion, which they spont at Bullubhporo, They say those quarters look 
quite warlike, The contemplated loot had not yot takon place, because 
the planter’s lattials wore sore afraid of tho villagers, who wore detor- 
mined to give them fierce battle, Thoy had divided themsolves into at 
least six differons companies. One company consists merely of bows+ 
men, Anothor of slingsmen, liko David of old. Amdthor company 
consists of brick-wallas, for which purpose thoy havo evon, as I hear, 
collected the scattered bricks abouf my old compound. Anothor com- 
pany consists of balo-wallas Their business ig merely to send the hard, 
unripe bole-fruit at the heads of the planter’s lattials. Again, anothor 
division consists of thal-wallas, who fling their brass rice-plates in a 
\horizontal way at the enemy, which doos great oxecution, Again, 
another division consists of rél&wallas, who receive the enomy with 
whole and broken well-burned earthen pots, The Bengal women do at 
times great execution with this weapon, One afternoon the planter’s 
ldttials fled in confusion, when thay saw the Solo women mardh out thus 
arméd,; Again, another division have to play the latty. And the fiercest, 
divisidn is the company of juchistear, as they call it, wha are the so-called 
shorki-wallas or spearsmen,« This company consiats only of twelve men 
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bul. considoring thal at one time one good marksman, who had tho spears 
ronchad Lo him by others, chased one hundred lattials, thoir number, 
thongl numerically small, is atill formidable. And these aro the mou 
that the lattials fear most, and, fightened by thom, lhey have nob yob 
ventured on an attack.” 


And this sort of anarchy has been reigning for weeks togothor, with- 
out, as it would seem, the slightest effort on the part of the authoritios 
to suppross i, Perhaps it is ag well that the authoritios shoukl not sliy, 
but leave the villagers to fight in dofenco of their lives and homes, or, 
it is just possible that the interference of the authoritios, if divested at all, 
would be dixegted against the ryols, who may ho takon wp for rioting and 
committing broaches of the peace—a way of doing business not uncom- 
mon with Magistwates in indigo districts, It is, howover, simply 
disgraceful to all who have it in charge to protect the pence, that the 
slate of things described by Mr. Bomwotsch should continue go long. In 
no other part of the civilized world would it be tolerated thal villages 
should romain besieged by hired bravos, for days and woeks, while tho 
Magistrate is quietly sitting, hearing roports and punishing polico officers 
for neglocting forme and furnishing insufficient supplies. 


Has the Government nothing to propose in ordor to pul down this 
state of things, but affray bills and disarming acts? Aro the oxisting 
laws so wholly insufficiont to meet the evil as to justify the inaction 
which fosters it? Has tho exporiment been triod of using thoso Jaws 
with ordinary vigour, and has it failed? Let the enquiry bo ot once 
mado, and a blot on the administration, admiliod to be disgraceful, bo 
forthwith removed—IZindw Patriot, Febvuary 11, 1860. 





Alte 


Tas Magisrnacy.—Tho numerical weakness of the magistracy in 
Bengal has often been adduced in palliation of the grave shortcomings 
of that most responsible bocly of offidials, Thay are, it is said, too few and 
far betiwwoon,: But is that a valid and sufficient plea? We beliove not. 
Fox with the strong prastige, organisation, and machinery of tha British 
Government, nothing is easier than to keep the peace of a digtrict, if the 
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audhority entrusted with the business will only do ib properly, Noy is 
it fair to charge the doficioney to the incapacity or corruption of the 
lower agents The hands, though tho immediate instrumonts of action, 
are still subservient to the head that wills and directs, Yea more, Tn 
the language of the proverb, he who knows the game of cowvries will be 
able to play it evon if the cowries be bad, It ia nothing but idle 10 lay 
the fault on the weakness of the Polico force, whon a Magistrate is not 
successful in keeping his district in order. A thousand times numori- 
cally stronger force will scarcely benefit the country if the magisterial 
duties are performed in that slovenly and inefficient manner in which 
the planting districts have for tho last fow years been ruled, The de- 
fect does not lie in the canker with which tho Police is said to be affect. 
ed, as with tho Magistrate who cannot doctor ib cffectually. The Police 
isin every respect under the complete controul of the Magistrate, and it 
only requires a little exortion on the part of the latter 1o make it as 
officient as evon the most sanguine might wish. But as tho tail follows 
the body, so will the Police suit itself lo tho inclinalion and tendencies of 
its chief, The thing is after all evident that if a Magistrate wishes that 
his subordinates should be useful to the public, nothing can be easior 
than for him to make thom so, Police officors are as yrogardful of theil 
own interesis as any other class of officors, and thoro will searcoly be 
wanting on thoir part an inclination to act honestly and cnorgetically 
whon they find that nothing less will satisfy their superiors and better 
their prospects. But they are at iho same timo shrewd onough to 
understand the disposition or, as it is more aptly expressed in the verna- 
cular by the word majaz, of the controlling Saheb, and will accordingly 
uot fail, to put themselves in tho posture the Sahcb would have thom 
assume, If the Saheb loves case, the darogah will hardly put himself 
to any trouble for the public woal. If the Sahel be indolent, his subor~ 
dinates will seck their ease, and such among thom ag aro disposed to it, 
will stir to make a little monoy if they can find means to do it, Wo 
think no officient Magistrate ever complained of the insufficiency and 
want of sharpness in the instruamonts with which he had to work, Very 
fow Magistrates have over failed to bring to a successful igsuo any seriou® 
case, or to fully carry out any desired end in which thoy really took an 
interest, 
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Woe have slated above that numerical weakness in efficiency ix nob the 
cause of the Bengal Moffussil Police, It is susceptible of improvement 
and liable io disoganization accordingly as a slong or a week mm 
wields ils managomont. ‘Tho stoutest robber will panso before ha goes 
to break through a wall or appropriate another's goods when he knows 
that tho polico is infallible and will in the ond trace him out, Bul the 
moment the contrary becomes his conviction, that is, whon le sees Lbad 
he is dealing with aithor a worthless or, in some casos, a friondly lody of 
policemon, there will be no limit to his daring or his exploits, So is also 
the case with zemindars and planters. If there is a relentless and impar- 
tial Magistrate watching the concerns of the zillah, who is neither acces 
sible to flattery nor to be thwaited in his purpose by threats, who 
fovours no party, and dispensos justice evenly and wilh sternness, whore is 
tho man who will dare to raise his hand to oppress the wouk or fight outa 
dangah with his equals? Under such a polico chiof there can bo nothing 
bul peace in the district. Thore is observable in the ordinary conduct of 
ou Magistrates a disinclination, arising from whnat we em call by no 
other name bub fear, to act vigourously whon powerful disturbors of tho 
peace havo to bo dealt with. It somotimey happous that roquisitions arn 
mecle to the commandant of a militia regiment for a delachmont of that 
force, or, a8 ig mora gonorally done, a large bady of polies buvkunecazes, 
jomacars, and daropahs aro collected in one placa to provont a breach 
of the peace and to scare away bands of armod mon—tIattials and slurko- 
wallahs—ontortained by landholders for the purpose of the dangah. All 
this might show cnorgy, promptitule, and cireumspection on tho park of a 
Magistrate ; but in truth, to ono accustomed to view those things in their 
propor light, such procccdings indicate in the official nothing but ner- 
vousness and a want of a icliance on his awn skill and power, "Tho dis- 
ordered state of adistrich is a clear manifestation that it has nob beon pro- 
porly ruled ; that crimes havo bean allowed to escapo their punishinent ; 
aul that, from receiving one littl indulyonce after another the wrong 
(loers have folf themyvlyes so scenro of impunity that vory naturally 
thoy are Lemptod bo bid laws and authorily at opon dofiancd. Tang ariaes 
the ovil which kas now bocoma so glaring and intolorahlo, Tho Leoeeytt 
qutones in such casos ts that a Magistrate at the clovontlegatic, when it ta 
too late to retract concessions, and whou le Hee dueul his reputation is at 
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stako, fumbles about and tries to make the most out of his available 
means, But it might then be too late, The preparations on both the 
antagonistic sides perhaps are on a grand scale, much monoy has alroady 
been spont, the parties are all but ready to clash against each other, and 
tho game they are about to play out is for a heavy stake, In vain tha 
Magistrate issues perwannahs by scores to his dependont police to appro- 
hend and send in to him the armed men ; in vain he threatens them with 
dismissal from the servica should the fight be allowed to be fought; in 
vain he calls upon the interested parties to bind themselves in heavy 
recognisances to keep the peace. ‘The thing stares him in the faco- 
The police report one morning suddenly announces 4o him that, although 
the thannah men had tried their best to dissuade the fighters, and had 
explained to them the consequences thoy were tompting, and notwith- 
standing also the attempts which had been made to apprehend some of 
them, no heed was taken, and a serious breach of the peace had occurred 
with fatal results, namely, five killed, seventeen wounded seriously, 
-twenty houses looted, four houses burned, and two munduls kidnap- 
ped and cariied away on the backs of two elophants, Tho blood rushos 
up in tho face of the Sabob, and the first vont df anger is dirocted 
towards the poor police, “ Worthless fellows these,” says the Magistrato, 
“not to be able to prevertt thoso dangahs, Toll them they are susponded 
from office and ordered to appear bofore mo with oxplanations,” In suth 
circumstances tho Magistrato finds it his duty to make a report to the 
Commissioncr. Itis then gonorally regretted that tho policed should 
not be slrongor to grapple suecossfully with such occurronces, and the 
true cause of tho occurrence, instead of being sought in defeclive admi- 
nistvation is always explained away as having taken place owing to the 
corruption, want of vigilance, and weaknoss of the police. The symp- 
toms of approaching disturbance are not hiddon from the knowledge 
of tho Magistrate. Both the police and tho partics themsolves give 
sufficiont warning from the vory fixsh: the one by means of thoir daily 
reports, and’ the other by petitions, incriminatory and recriminatory, 
against cach other, If the authorities do not chooso to attend to them 
“rseayet time and tako proper moans to remove thp cause of dis. 
affection, theyan® 7 manner themselves fostor the growth of: the evil 
encsaintorip ; and hon: witathe five of discord bursts into a flame, 
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whon the little spring accummulates to a sudden torrent, when the 
gentle breoze is transformed into a tornado, then is blamed all but 
he who had Iet slip tho opportunity which existed of blowing out 
the fire whon it was bul a spark, of shutting up tho orifice through 
which tho spring issued, and of putting tho vessel in a condition 
fit to weather tho storm when there was tino for i. For all dosir- 
able purposes, in a poaccful country like this, wo gro doliberately of 
opinion that the existing police foreo is quite sufficient, although in somo 
rave cases it might not be ablo to provent a sorious dangah brought about 
by cixcumstances with which they hardly deom prudont to interfer, 
But evon this mability to cope with dangahs, when the parties concarnad 
having beforehand caleulated the responsibilily of their actions, are detor- 
minod to incur it liko madmen rushing on cortain solf-immolation, ig not 
peculiar to the Bengal police alone, Tn better governed comntries, having 
better organizad police forces, riols aro ag unavoidable, Notwithstanding 
special acts of the Legislature empowering the police to resort to extreme 
measures (which unfortinately is not the case here) mobs in, Great Bri- 
taiu, when roused, still prove themself above tho power of the defoncers 
of peace, and commit, rows much in tho same manner as tho latlials of 
Nuddea and tho shurkowallabs of Jossoro fight a dangah.—JZindoo 2Pu- 
triot, February (8, 1860, ‘ 


TLLUSTRATIONS. 
No. 1. 
MR. COCKBURN’S CASE. 


NP SN NN NID 


Purars ono of tho strongest moofs of tho wuth of the chargos 
of lawless viclonce and oppression that wo have so oflen been 
compolled to urge against the Indigo Planters, and of tha com- 
plete impunity with which they oan, under thé existing Jaws for 
tho trial of Europeans, commit the most. heinots offoncos, is to he 
found in the cose of Government and Janheo Bowa, vereue Maju Alt 
Khan and othdrs, docided in the Court of Nizamub Adawlu, on tho 
16th Soplomber. Wo say it is‘one of tho wlrongost profs Unt could 
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be obtained, hot because the caso is ona atom worse than similar cases 
which day by day occur in every district in Mastern Bengal in which 
indigo oultivation is carried on; but simply because by chance the case 
has come before the district Courts, and the usual defensive weapons o! 
forgery, perjury, and corruption have in this instance not been altogetha 
successful in defeating justice. 


The defendants in this case—the servants of a planter—wero charged 
with being concerned in an attack and robbery of a village, ‘in which on¢ 
of the unfortunate villagers was murdered. Tho facts of the caso are 
thus fully given in the decision of the Judge ; 


«The case is one of those agrarian outrages nol unhappily vory uncom- 
mon in the district, bub in this instance deplorable alike from is ap- 
parent origin and from the fatal result, 


“Tt appears that Mr. Wm, Cockburn was proprictor of the Challe 
Concern, Thannah Shahzacporo, in the sub-division of Sexajgunge, 


“ Not far from tho factory of Challa is the village of Gabgachoo, owned 
by several proprictors, My, Cockburn holding in fwrm tho share of ono 
of them. 


“Mx, Cockburn, it seems, required for the purposes of his indigo oulli- 
vation the ploughs of the Gabgaches people, and as they were unwilling 
to give that accommodation, endeavoured to take it by fore. The Assist- 
ant in charge of Serajgunge, whe committed the prisoners for tiial, has 
quite inaccurately observed, that it was sought only to make the villagers 
work out the advances they had veccivod, bubilappoars quite conclusive, 
not only from the evidence of the witnesses, but especially fromthe confes- 
sions of some of the prisoners, (Mohobutoolah alias Mufta, and Baluck,) 
that the Gabgachee people were nol undor advances, ond that, consoquont- 
ly, there was no semblance of right to compol tho use of their ploughs, 

ad 

“The focis which the evidence appears to establish are those : "That on 

the forcnvon of Wednesday, the 23rd Alarch Inst, as several of the 
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Gabgacheo peoplo were at work ploughing their fields to the south of 
the village, a considerable body of mon, 100 or moro, woro soon ap- 
proaching, armed, from the direction of the factory ; some four or five 
of these mon came up to within a little distance, and asked the villa. 
gers whethor they would give the use of thoir ploughs or not, They 
said they would not, some of them adding that they had already sup- 
plied them with ploughs on sevoral occasions without receiving payment, 
and woro thon ongaged in thoir own cultivation, 


“The men (sirdars) thon replied they would have to give the ploughs, 
whether they liked it or not; and, it is said, then went to report tho 
result to their omployer, who was ata little distance (about 250 yards 
off} on horse-baok, Tho witnesses go on to say that Mr, Cockburn, 
being apparently excited by the refusal, used abusive language towards 
the villagora, and after ordering hig mon to plundar the placa and “max” 
the people, rode off towards his factory. 


«This may be the propor place to observe that ihe Assistant Magiatrate, 
who wont in porson to the spot, considers it cortain that Cockburn was 
not upon the ground ; first, wpon certain discropancics in the ovidonce 
(which ho has not specified), and sccond, because from actual mepection 
ho was wneble to discover in tho locality indicatod any horschoof prints ; 
and T think iL my duty to romark that, in the first place, in dofault of 
actual ovidonco lo Lhe point, it doos not appear why horse's hoof marks 
should have been obsorvablo on the ground after 24 hours had elapsed 
in the lattor end of March; and in the noxt place, if thoro is any ono 
point on which the evidences for the prosecution scoms to agreo moro 
than upon anothor, it is as lo tho fact of Mr, Cockbum having riddon 
to within a short distanco (tavo or three hundred yarns) of tho village 
lands, received the reporl of his mossongors, and then, aflor showing 
signs of angor, and giving corlain ordors to his mon thore assembled, 
having gono away to his factory in which the affray hogan, ‘To Unis 
point I shall have occasion to recur presontly, bub I must say thal, if 
the statomenis of the witnesses on this head should be deemed utterly 
without foundation, as they have been considered by the Assistant 
Magistrate, ib will be impossible to place reliuney on any part of their 
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story, and the prisonors ‘will, in my judgment, be cntitled 10 an ac 
quittal. 


“Immediately on Yeceiving those diections, the sirdars proviously as- 
sembled began to shout alee / Kaleo} and made towards the village. 
The Gabgachee men most of them tan off, some of thom first loosing 
theit oxen fiom the ploughs, and some leaving them as they were. 


« A few, wnongst whom were Momin, Ketabdee, and Sadoollah Fakeor, 
offered some sort of opposition, by standing and protesting against the 
attack, The Assistant Magistrate conceives that the villagers threw 
clods at the assailants, and it is not impossible that they may havo armod 
themselves for rosistance, but there is no ovidence of the fact, and at all 
events it is certain that none of the lattials were hurt, while on the 
other hand, the three men last montioned were all wounded by means of 
surkis or light speas, Ketabdee and Sadovllah slightly, one in the 
fleshy part of his thigh, the other in the palm of his hand; but tho 
third, “Momin, received in the first placo a wound in the abdomen, which 
was fatal, He turned and flod a short distance, his course boing marked 
with blood, but was overtaken, and received another wound in tho hack 
close to the shoulder-blade, which brought him down, and thon 
lattials coming up inflicted a third and then other wounds; the rost 
escaped, 


“ After this some plunder seems io have takon place, though tho ovi- 
dence is not satisfactory as to this; but undoubtedly tho most part of the 
cattle of the village, upwards of one hundred head, were driven off to 
the factory, whence they, or part of thom, were taken to the Thannah 
pound of Shahzadpore under ono or more challans gaid to bear Mr, 
Cookburn’s signature, and were afterwards claimed and recovored by their 
owners, 


“When the aggressors returned the villagers came back, and some of 
them , went to the assistance of Momin, who was found by his cousin 
Jeetoo ‘Sheikh (witnogs No. 15) nearly prostrate upon his faco and 
kness, evidently dying, [lo was taken up and carried to his house, 
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whore, after gome inarticulate or barely articulate attompts at speaking, 
and after taking a little water, he almost immediately diced, 


“Tt is stated by Feeloo, also by the prosceutrix, widow of the deconse:|, 
and by his mother Ohundra Bewa (witness No, 36), that with his 
dying breath Momin declared that he had roccived his mortal injurios from 
Bagakhan and Lalkhen (prisonors Nos. J and 2 at the command of 
Cockburn) ; but I find it impossible to place any roliance on this stnte- 
ment, 


“Tho friends of the deceased then prepared to carry Tis remains bo 
Serajgunge, and after an altercation with two burkundazos, who sought 
to mako them proceed by a read which lay though the factory landy 
(with the purpose, as they conesived, of gotting tho body into Mn, 
Cockburn’s power), they carried thoir point, and reached Sorajgunge 
that ovening, The information reachal Mr, lLarvoy, the Joint Magis. 
trato, and the body was subjected to medical oxamination, tho result of 
which is dotailed in the ovidonce of Luchmungor, tho Native Doctor 
(witness No, 82), and leavos no doubt of tho mannor in which the de- 
coased camo by his death. 


«'Thore me somo obsorvalions which J think itmy daly to make, and in 
which T trust the superior Court will concur, Ono of these relates to 
the insufficiency of the Joint Magistrate’s prococdings as Lo the propric- 
tor of the factory. In a case so very sorious as tho present, in which 
tho direct evidence was so strong against thal porsou, whore, moreover, 
the Assislant Magistrato has himself recorded that the factory had cols 
leclad men for the atlack, and also that Mi. Cockburn had sent tho 
plundorod catile to Shahzacporo, thus indisputably connceting him with 
the offence both before and after the fact, regard being had to wie whole 
- clroumstances of the caso, ib doos appear Lo me that further prococdings 
in regard to Mr, Cockbtin wore called for, and that tho fact or tha do. 
gree of his guill should have been made matter for the decision of a 
jury. Tt seoms fo me that a total failure of justico iu such a enso as 
this roflects seriously upon the administration of the district, and that it 


will be hard to make native zomindars responnible for any eines vom. 
1 
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mitted by their depundauts, if in the case of an Muoglish planter serlous- 
ly compromised ina inabter of this description no steps whatevorwo 
inken to bring the offender to trial, 


“The next point to which I must advert is tho couduet of the tive 
police burkwndazos on this occasion, and to the manner in which the 
Assistant Magistrate has dealt with it, 1 have alrondy on more then 
one occasion stated my strong objection to the systom of Mudud bur. 
kundazes, that is to sny, inferior policeman sent down ostonsibly to 
watch the proceeding of specified persons, bub who are usually domesti- 
cated with the persons whom they are supposed to wabch, and naturally 
end by neither preventing a disturbance, nor affording the least assist. 
anco, when it takes placo, oithor to tho parties assaulted or lo their 
superiors in the subsequent investigation. 


“This is procisely what has happened in the prosent caso. ‘Two bur- 
kundazes, deputed, as Mi, ITarvey proclaims, to provent breaches of the 
poace, allow a force of lattials to bo asgyombled before their frees, accom. 
pany them as amatcurs throughout their day's procuedings, and fually, 
it would seem, do their best lo provonl tho case from coming in ils 
actual and proper shape befere tho Magistrate, 


“Tho Assistant musi have come to one of lwo conclusions rogarding’ 
these men: either that thoy wore helpless and blameless, which, iudeod, he 
agems to say, bul in that case they should have beon inadg wilnusses in the 
case, and ought 40 have given most imporlant and unimponchable Losti- 
mony ; or else they must be considered as accomplices iu the erimie, and: 
at any rato grossly failing in. tho porformance of their duties: bub then they 
ought to have been put upon their trial, and cilhor committed to the 
Sessions, or summarily dealt with undor his genoral powers hy the 
Assistant with powors of Joint Magistrate, 


“Neithor of those things has heen done, The burkundazes havo had 
their statement or “ Istifsar” tuken, and there, as far as they aro concorn- 
od, the caso has rested, 
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14 is evidont that Mr, Tlarvoy has not beon wanting in nolivily, und 
T know ho is not doficiont in shrewdnoss, Imt the inquiry has nob in 
thoge points been closely and judiciously followed up. 16 may nol. he 
mattor of surpriso that a young officor should {wil in thexo qualities (] 
moan judgment and decision), but certainly his shortcomings ought 
to bo mado up by the vigilance and determination of his suporior in 
chargo of the district, Tb sooms too much tho enso oven in difftenlt 
casos" and in rospect of the most inexperienced officors, Lo give way tio 
a fooling of laissez faire, and to abstain from all interference with the 
proceedings of subordinates, This is a misfortune to tho public andl 
also unfaix upon tho young officor, as eithor his faults and omissions are 
not corrected, or porhaps, whon committal has talon place, they ara 
roughly handled by suporior officovs who must consider that in thoory 
all officors Sooeeen judicial powers of a Magistvate aro alice, 


ey oer 


“Upon this subject the Court may porhaps think it worth while bo di- 
rect » communication to be made to tho Commissioner of the Division, 
or even to Government.” 


Tho samé old slroy, The disgracoful proceedings here reporlud might 
be taken as slorootyped form of overy indigo-planting row for tho Ins 
thirty years. In fact, these eases avo so common, wand tho particulars so 
precisoly of tho samo nature, that in these days of printing in public 
officos and gonoral economy, wo aro surprised thal the Court of 
Nizamut Adawlut do not issuo printod forms of report morely bo he 
filled up hy tho J udge with the names of tho partios endl tho number of 
the victims. Tt would, however, be nocessar y, in tho ovent of our ro- 
commendation being adopled, to loavo a spnee for the decision of the 
Judge, for, as wo havo often had to point out, it is not overy Judge who 
would write his opinion in tho fearlosa, slraighWorward mannor that My, 
Lewis Jackson has done. Tivo yorrs of Hallidayism havo taught 
Judgos and Magistrates, that if thoy valuo thoir appointmonte, they nial, 
pocket their couseicnces iri all cases in which Indigo Plantors, Polica 
Commissioners or othor Nuropaans with political infmence and power of 
combination, aro conecrned, ‘The ensex of Mx, Komp, the lato dudgo of 
Malda; of Roy Kissory Chand Milha, the late Magistrate of Caleatta ; 
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of Baboo Gopaul Lall Mittra, the lato Deputy Magistrate of Natloro ; 
and of Moulvee Abdool Agaiz, the Jate Deputy Magislrate of Seraj- 
gunge, aro molancholy illustrations of the wnfoltered oporation of such 
Hallidayism. 


But to rotun to this case, We have, first of all, an Indigo Planter, 

a broken-down Deputy Magistrate, who buys a factory and turns his 
mind to tho “development of the resources of the country” in the 
usual manner, Now, before indigo can be sown, it is necessary to 
plough the land, and people in England will probably suppose that 
some of that vast amount of capital, which Colonization Committieo 

witnesses say is brought into this country by the plantors, would he 

invested in ploughs and cattle ; but this is not the way our sturdy Anglo- 
Saxons farm, It is all very well for farmer Hobbs And farmer Stubbs, in 
Norfolk or Suffolk, to keep ploughs and horses: they are obliged to do 
so; they do not, like our men, enjoy special rights as representatives of 

a conquering nation, but are subject to the laws of the land, which our 

planters are not In Bengal it is a genorally received notion, which has 

been confirmed by that eminent lawyer, Mr, Theobald, that all porsons 

who can claim to have half a drop of Euopoan blood, or even blood and 

water, in their veins, have an abstract right of proying wpon their weaker, 

‘though possibly not darker, noighbours: hence ploughs and cattle aro 
needless expenses. The uninitiated may ayk how then a planter ploughs 

his lands? ‘he simple reply to which is, that a plantor hag no lands, 

for that would be another unnecossary expense. By a legal fiction ho is 

supposed to give advances to his fonants foy the cultivation of a certain. 

amount of indigo, and by the same fiction it is assumed thal, having 

given these advances, tho planter has nothing whatever to do with tho 

evop until the happy peasant brings it joyously into tho factory, his 

hackory crowned with boughs, like the harvest carts at home, and then 
and there receives from his beaming and benevolent landlord a bag full 

. of bright rupees in paymont for the same. Such is the fiction, bub wo 
have often shown how very difforont is tho actual fact. We have shown 
that a man sends out Up-country ruffiaus to seize his tonantry, and that 
they are then locked up in a godown and starved until they sign their 
names to a bond acknowledging their liability for an advance mae to 
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their ancestors of the fourth goneralion; and this bond, signed by the 
ryot, represents, in planting partence, an advance and contradh to sow, 
on tho strength of which tho planter sends out, as My, Cockburn sent ab 
Gabgachee, and soizos all the poor ryots’ ploughs, stops thoir own culliva- 
tion, and having mado them plough’ up one another's lands and so 
thoroin his indigo, hoe considers that he has been merely “ secing that his 
ryots {uifil thoir contracts.” Jn this case, ws usual, the wretched ryots 
suMMON WwW) courage to complain to tho Magistrate of tho threatening 
atlitude takon up by Mr, Cockburn, and the Magistrate, as usin, afraid of 
gotting into a row with his immediate suporior, who is probably more theo- 
retical than practical, and has a horror of being writton against by the 
planters in the papers, or heing himself on oxcellent pigsticking terms with 
the planter, contents himsolf with giving an order to send aut two police 
peons to keep the peace betweon about 500 hired and trained ruffians on 
one side, and 5,000 wretched villagors on tho other} 1! thosame two peons 
being supposed to ba ubiquitously employed in keeping the pence in some 
70 or 80 villages, The peons know that this order moans nothing at all; 

thoy therefore Lake into consideration how they can best disposo of thoir 
sorvicos, and (by naturally determine that the plantor and tho Magis- 
trate, being bi,,jm friends, and tha plantor being likely to como besb out 
of the fray, tho peace can be more alvantagcously kept by lending tho 
plantor a hand than by interforing with him, and attempting to protect 
the ryots, ‘They tun woll over in thoi minds tho probabilily of tho 
planter going in to dine with tho Magistralo sahib, and talking ovor the 
case with him while discussing a social glass of aftor-clinnor Bass; and 
like somo of their bottors in the highest ranks of the service, they detcr- 
mine to bo on tho right sido whatover turns up; thoy therofora, as 
shown by Mz, Jackson, “allow a force of latlials lo bo assombled before 
their faces, accompany them as amateurs throughout tho day’s proceed 
ings, and, finally, it would seom, do their best to provent tho casa from 
coming in its actual and proper shape before tho Magistrate,” And if 
they are the men wo take thom for, they took vory good caro to secme 
from the planter a certificate, stating how active thay had been in endea- 
vouring to keop the poace and keop duwn the aggressions of the turbulon- 
ryots, Wo should have thonght that, paying what the country doves for 
police corps, some more eifeetual forco than a couple of peons on Rs, fa 


» month might have beon dotached to keep tho peace: but it seems that 


these corps are only for show and nol for uso, and it is probable that, 
oven if they had been dotached undor Mr. Harvey, thoy would havo 
employed in shooting down the villagors instoad of Oockburn and his 
ruffians, 


The point in this case, howevor, with which wo havo moro particularly 
to deal, is tho impunity with which this man Cockburn is allowed to 
commit this heinous crime. The men whom he hired are transported, 
but he is not oven put on his defonce, and is probably at this moment 
the honoured guost of the district officials ab somo shikar party, 


The judge says that, “if thora is any one point on which ihe ovidonco 
for the prosecution scoms to agree moro than upon another, it is to tho 
fact of Mr. Cockburn having ridden to within a short distanco (tivo or 
threo hundrod yards) of the village lands, received tho report of his 
messengors, and then, after showing signs of anger, and giving cortain 
orders to his men there assombled, having gone away to his factory, in 
which the affray commoneed. Immediately on recoivirs *ese directions 
the sirdars, proviously assembled, began calling Kalee bad. ee! and made 
towards the village,” 


Now the Nizamut Judgo chooses to disbolicve this evidenco, boeausa, 
forsooth, My, Ilarvey did not find any horse’s footmarks on the plain!! 
In tho first placo, what proof have we of the oxtent to which the search 
was made by Mr. Harvey? Inthe next placo, why should he find horse's 
fogtmarks in tho month of March with tho ground as hard as a rock? 
And, thirdly, what wag to prevent Mr, Cockburn having thom covered 
over with earth, supposing them even to havo oxisted? Tt surely would 
not be the first time that Mr, Sarauells had heard of such a precaution 
boing taken aftor an affray. As the Judgo says, if this part of the ovi- 
dence is to be dishelieved, thon should all be disbelieved. “Ob!” says Mr, 
Samuolls, “ but Mx, Harvey says tho other part of tho story is all true ;” 
30 then My. Samuolls did not try the casa on the ovidence, but on tho 
report of a Magistrate, who, on the face of the thing, is eithor vory 
inefficiont or very prejudiced, 
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The aliack was not made on a narrow road or Jano’ in which the poo. 
ple could accurately point out the oxact spol whence tho stlacking* par- 
ty had approached. Tt was on a vast plain; the spectators wore at a dis- 
dance, and wo think it very possible that fifty horsomon might have been 
on the plain without the Magistrate being able, two days after, to find a 
race of ono of thom. But il sotins to us that aftor all ib is a maltor of 
trifling importance whether Mr, Cockburn was on the spot or not, What 
possible motive had any of the attacking party, oxcept Lo scrve Cock. 
burn? hey had no quarrel with tho'villagers, The ploughs were nol 
for them, but for Cockburn, The ryots gave notice to tho Magistrate 
that Cockburn was going to attack thom, thoreby showing that there 
wasa foud with him, Tt isin evidence, which Mr, Samuolls belioves, 
thot these peoplo wero assombled and started from the factory in which 
Cockburn was, Tt is in evidenco that tho plundered cattle were brought 

to Oocklbumn, and challaned by him to the thannah as stray cattle ; but 

because his horse’s foot marks could not ba found, ho osenpos scol-freo, 
and the namo of justice is mado to stink in the nostrils of the people. 
According to the decision in this onse, a man may hire © band of as- 
sassins, and in bho faco of the wholo world despatch them to mirdor an 
enemy ; the assassins alono are to be held guilty, tho hiror of thom is 
to romain an honoured membor of society. We will simply ask, what 
woukl have boon tho caso if Ramrution Roy or Jeykishon Mookorjen, 
Moteo Bahoo or Alxtool Gunny, had beon in the placo of Cockburn? 
Would Mx. Elarvey havo ventured lo write such trash about horse's foot- 
marks? Ef he had done so, would big Commissionor, from his quiét xe- 
troat in & comfortable hill station hundreds of milos away from his work, 
have givon him no directions to bring the principal to justice? Would 
the Judge not havo returned the calendar and directed proceedings to 
bo takon against the principal? Would Mr, Samuells so highly havo 
approved of his proceedings? No, most assuredly not; he would have 
been recommended to Governmont for transfor to a suddor station as 
incompotont and unfit for his duties, But My, Cockbuim is a European, 
and this very much alters the case, for Europeans havo abstract rights 
lo head affrays gttended with murder; and in virluo of Magna Charin 
no one has a right ‘to say they shall not, 
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We shall wait to see what steps Government will take to prevent tne 
recurrence of such a gross scandal, and we trust that ordors will be given 
ihat no case of any sort in which an European is implicntod is to bo 
disposed of before the opinion of the Advocate General is taken. That 
Cockburn would vnder any circumstances have received his desorts wo 
doubt, A Calcutta Jury would of course have acquitted the decoased: 
being “ only a nigger,” but our Mofussil Police would at all events havo 
escapod great opprobrium; and the people are used of late to injustice in 
tho Supreme Court, and would not have expected any thing elso, 

Since writing the above wo find that, on the 9th November, tho Court 
of Nizamut were engaged in hearing another case of aftray with murdor, 
arising ftom indigo disputes in Pubna. In this case a naib of the noto- 
rious M. Kenny, of Saloogurmodia, the orator at tho Town Hall Anti- 
Black Act Meoting, who, the Judge says, “ there is reason to beliove had 
maclo himself obnoxious to the people of Pantiand some adjoining vil- 
lages, by some of the petty tyranny practised constantly by mon of his 
class,” was said to have been carried off by the villagers and roscuod by 
his friends; during the rescue a villager was killed. Thore aro vory 
suspicious circumstances connected with the caso, The prisonors wero 
released,—indian Field, November 19, 1859, 


Tie frand and violence which are tho inscparable concomilants 
of tho system of indigo planting in Lower Bengal, havo attained 
their highest point of impunity in the district of Rajshahyo, 
through the power, influence, wealth, and audacity of the prosent 
body of planters. That district was, before tho advent of those 
developers of its resources, one of tho happiest in the country, ‘The 
ownership of the land was in the hands of a number of familics, who 
believed and felt that there wore othor pleasures to be derived from tha 
possession of landed property than that of receiving from it so much 
per cont, higher than Government sccuritics yielded. Tho hoad of tho 
locs] aristocracy was a family of considerably old lineage and high birth, 
distinguished by traditions which made it hold a high place in tho esti- 
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ynation Mf tho Bangalloe nation, Tis influence was exorcisol bonoficilly 
Wawhole district. The soil, fertile in the oxtrome, yielded abun. 
agité the ryol population who cultivated it, Wator communications 
afferded unusual facilities for the export of superiluous produce, The 
tonanixy wore contontad, and they wore hardly at all affectod by the 
vices which are taught in the vicinity of the metropolis, But from the 
moment indigo planting was introduced, the face of affairs began to 
change. The planters, dostituto of rights in tho Jand, yeb unahle to 
prosecute their calling so profitably as they wished, unless they possessed 
the cooreive powers and influence incident to the position of a Bengal 
landholder, sought opportunities to acquire landed rights: with their 
small capital they could not hops to buy up zemindaries. Thoy, therefore, 
rosortod to the usual plan of taking farms of shares in zomindarios, and 
0 annoying the possosgors of the romaining sharos as to compol tham to 
surrender their pt ovfa. Thus it wos that by a course of violence 
hed \i 

aud fraud, unecu te the * “ry of any civilized nation, the 
greater portion of: ‘USirict larger than Yorkshiro passed into the 
hands of a fow i ‘igo planters who sot all law and government at 
dofiance. | 





The latest instance of violonca committed by a Rajshahyo planter is 
reported in the Anglishman of the 11th instant. My, W. Cockburn, of 
tho Challah Concorn in the sub-division of Sorajgunge, had possessed him~ 
self of a sharo of tho village Gabgachee in the usual manner, He 
wanted the ploughs and labour of the Gabgachee ryols, who wanted 
then, as might reasonably be supposed, to cultivate their own lands, In 
anticipation of a fight two Polico burkurdazes had boen posted to watch 
the factory people, They, ay usual, woro bought up by tho planter, My. 
Cockburn rode down one fino morning to the village fields with moro 
than a hundred clubmon and spearmon, Tho villagers were found 
ploughing their fiolds. They were reqnired 10 givo up thoir ploughs, 
which thoy vefused to do. Mr, Cockburn got angry, and ordoved his men 
to use force, and thon rode away to his faclory, Tho mon advancod, 
killed one of the villagors, wounded two of them, plundered some 
houses, and went away with about a hundred head of cattle. ‘The man 
mortally wounded had but breath to articulate the names of his mur- 

10 


devers, When his remains were being carried to Serajgunge, the fy 
burkundazes, who had beon appointed to provent a breach of ae ; 
tried to have the body carried by way of tho factory, so as to onabh 
Cockburn to make away with i. 






' These ave the bare outlines of a case, atrocious indead, but not uncom- 
mon in ils kind, specially in the district of Rajshayo, The chief criminal, 
as a matter of course, escaped, Mr, Oockburn not being suspected even 
by the Assistant Magistrate in charge of the sub-division of any compli- 
city in the affair, One of the spearmen who was proved to have com- 
mitted the murder has been sentenced to transportation for life, and two 
others to imprisonment with labour for fourteon years each, The Sessions 
Judge was of opinion that a case had been made out for sending Mr. 
Cockburn before a jury, but the Sudder Judge w ssed final orders 
was of opinion that tho Assistant Magistrate hadteased rightly in not 
having committed him. This is tile Siq-atory. d sovagain, Not years 
ago a precisely similar case, though enoyft morttabrious in its conse- 
quence—several lives having beeA logt antl a whole’village plundered— 
was similarly dealt with by the Majshahyo authorities. Some of tho lat- 
tials were punished, but the for was not even quostioned on the 
mattor, Factory dinners, like parbuunie gifts to amlah, are profitable 
invesiments, 


The quostion is, how long will such a state of things be suffered to 
continue? Whon outragos of this gross description may be committed 
with impunity, what security can there be for life or property? The 
planter loses nothing even by the expense of defending the wretches 
who are his tools in these affairs ; for, as he gains his prima object of 
intimidating his neighbouring villagers, his pecuniary interests are bene- 
fited to an extent much greater than they ave injured by the costs of 
a criminal suit As for the hired ruffians, they know they are born to 
end their days on the gallows or in jail, To them, it matters only how 
soon or late they are brought to cithor. If evor oulraged justice oried 
aloud for the protection of the law, it is in the case of these planting oul- 
rages—-Hindoo Patriot, November 19, 1859, 
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No, 6124, 
Rom 
E, H. LUSHINGTON, Esq, 
Offy. Seay. to the Gout. of Renyul, 
To 
Tis COMMISSIONER or raz NUDDEA DIVISION, 
‘ Fort William, the 28rd Ootober, 
ny 
I Am directed to acknowledge the recoipt of Mr, Reid's 


Yoltor No. 49, dated the 9th ultimo, submitting the Report called for in 

qiders No, 15, of the 15th August last, on the five petitions presented to 

{ po Lioutenant-Governor when at Kishnaghur by cortain inhabitants of 
ie"Haudea, Maherpore, and Hauskhally Thannahs, complaining of the 
ppressions practisod upon them by Mx, White of the Bansbarriah 
ndigy Factory. 






ilions Nox. 1 and 2, was charged with having plundered the houses 
politioners to a considerable amount of proporty, cut down their 
ireesfidoprived thom of their lakhiraj tile docds, and caused tho lands 
in tht} vicinity of their houses to be dug up, 60 as to provent (heir obtain. 
ing iugross thoroto, aud that the casos wero all dismissed Ixy the Magistrate 
as not’proved, although in throe of thom, viz, in Ue plunder of property 
complained of by Umbica Churn Biswas, and in two others, tho Deputy 
Magistrate, Baboo Dwarkanath Doy, to whom, the cays wore made ovar, 
recommended that certain of the offenders should be fined and impri- 
soned, and required to make good the value of the plundered property. 


3. The second case noticed by Mr. Reid is that in which the peti- 
tioners charge Mr, White with having plundered their houses and cattle, 
and object to tho order of Mi. Howell, the Depuly Magistrate, referring 
the caso to arbitration, ‘The Officiating Commissioner remarks, that 
the case was clemly not one for arbitration, and the Deputy Magiatrato 
was wrong in having resorled to that mothod of adjusting il, It is 
understood thal tis cage, which was instituted so far back as the 6th 
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June, is still undisposed of, and that Mr. Reid has given instructions for 
its being brought to a speedy termination. 


4, ‘Ihe case next adverted to iy that of Okhill Chunder Biswas, who 
(as represented by the petitioner himself) was seized when near My. Whito’s 
factory collecting some debts which wore due to him, and after being 
dragged Lo the factory by Mr. White’s men, was flogged by Mr. White 
himself, The petitioner has then described how he was conveyed as a 
prisoner from factory to factory for a space of one month, when, he 
escaped; tho cause of all this oppressisn being that he had formerly be Heh 
a servant of the factory, and thal having been dismissed from omploy 
he refused to tako advances from Mr, Whito for sowing Tndigo, Th 
Officiating Commissioner romarks on the dolay on the part of Mx, Howe 
in the disposal of this caso, which was commenced on the 80th May, ga 
was still pending at the ond of August, on his noglect io oxaminog th 
complainant's person when he first appoared before him to chargg Mr 
White with the assault and falso imprisonment, and on his ondeavqyu tb 
persuade the plaintiff to compromise tho case. 


5. Tho trial of the other cago of oppression, in which Seotul Tuxpldor 
was carried off by Mr. White’s mon, hag resulled in the conviction , , gIX 


of the factory poople, though the individual who had boon soized g# not 
yot forthcoming. y 
ag 


G. Tho Officiating Commissionor reports that he hag instructed tha 
present Officiating Mazistrato to re-call to hig own file stich of tho casos of 
the petitioners as may still remain undisposed of, as well as, for tho presont, 
any olhers in which Mr, White and the servants of tho Bansbarriah 
Factory may bo parties, and to institute the strictosb onquiry as to what 
has become of the missing man, Sectul Turufdar, 


‘7. Tho Lieutenant-Goyernor directs me to inform you that he agrees 
with Mr Reid in his romarks on the probecdings of Mr. Cockeroll, the 
Magistrate, and Mr, Howell, the Deputy Magistrato, in the caso of thesa 
disputes,"and approves of Mr. Reid’s orders in the mattor ; but T am at. 
the same linie desired to observe that the Liewtonant- Governor has de- 
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rived an unfavourable impression of the manner in which the poople 
havo boon protected by the Magisterial anthoritios of Nuddea fon 
oppression such as has beyond doubt buen exercised in the cages brought 
40 notice, 


8 Tho Licutenant-Governor heard in a genoral way, when on his 
tour at Nuddea, of complaints from natives that in indigo casos they do 
not got real protection, And this string of ungatisfactorily investigated 
and hastily dismissod cases now reported upon makes it impossillo for 
him to feel corlainly convinced that evory thing can be legitimatoly dono, 
as has boon usually dono in that district, to ropress abuses of vbis class, 
The Liontonant-Governor does not impute partiality to any of the offi- 
cers concerned, but ho cannot oscape the inprossion that more active and 
intelligent measures would have had moro satisfactory results, whoroby 
all parties should havo been made to feel that these disputes must not 
be settled by the strong hand, 


9. The Licutonant-Governor is surprised that Mr, Cockerell, in his 
roport to the Officiating Commissionor, has omitted all montion of tho 
chatgo of wrongful imprisonment for a month brought against Mr, White, 
which as yot stands untreated, ; 


10. Thoso cases, which are known to be of daily occurrence, in which 
ryols are kidnapped and imprisoned, and carricd from placo to place by 
zomindars and planters, with impunily, ave a disgracoful blot upon the 
district administration in Bengal ; and it is the duty of every Magisterial 
Officer to strain avery nerve to bring them home to the offenders, whore 
ihey ean obtain a clue to thom. On the prosent oceasion there was tho 
person wronged before Mr, Howoll, whose evidoneo, if credited, would 
provo tho caso, Instead of doing all that could be done to ascortain the 
truth, and acting, it must bo prosumed, in the boliof that the charge was 
true, the Doputy Magisirate recommonded a compromiso, as though the 
caso had been, a trifling squabble or o nominal assault, inatend of a 
charge of one of the grossest acts of oppression and ervelly that can be 
imagined, short of injury bo life or limb, 
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11, My, Cockell must be called upon to explain his silence in this 
most grave matter. A Magistrate should not allow himself to be kept by 
a Subordinate in ignorance of such a case having boon disclosed ; and if 
My, Cockerell was informed of it, his conduct would appear to be quite 
inexplicable, 


12, So much blame appears also to be atiached to Mr, ITowoll in these 
proceedings, that the Lieutenant-Governor must call upon him for his de- 
fence, in order to take into consideration what orders should be passed on 
him personally. 


18. On receiving Mr, Howoll’s oxplanation you will be so good ag to 
forward it with an expression of your opinion as to whether Mr, Howell 
is yet sufficiently qualified to exercise the special powers of an Assistant 
to a Magistrate, with which he has lately been vested, 


14, In conclusion, I am desired to request that you will insist on the 
remaining cases against Mr. White being thoonghly sifted, and that you 
will call upon the present Officiating Magistrate to dispose of them him. 
self, with all the considoration which cases involving such charges may 
appear to require. 

I have tho honour to bo, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(8d.) Kp. I, LUSHINGTON, 
Offg. Seereary to the Govt. of Bengal. 


No, 2. 
MR, WIITE’S CASH, 


MAIRAAA AULA FAAAAA MFA AAA 


THE complaint so bitterly urged by Mr. Mackinlay before Mr. Wilson 
of the body he represented being systematically maligned by journals 
in the interest uf the native community is best answered by documents 
like the one we publish in another column. Jt is not the Jindbo 
Patriot or tho Indiun Field, or any newspaper edited or owned 
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by natives, that makes and proves tho chargo against one of the most 
notorious of the Nuddoa planters, It is the Lioutenant-Governor 
of Bengal himself, » man tho vory personification of iinpartia- 
lity, who condemns the planter, and ayows his conviction that out- 
ragos like thoso committed by him are common in tho indigo. 
growing districts. It is the Commissionor of tho Division who, silting 
judicially on the casos, roporls their heinous nature, It is tho Magis- 
tvate, through whose neglect and supinoness much of tho oppression 
yemains unpunished and tho chief oppressor goos wholly unpunished, 
that boars testimony to the guilt of the offenders. It is his executive 
assistant, a Europoan of the class who, according to Mi. Mackinlay, aro 
the fittest xopresontatives of Mnglishmen every whoro in tho world, a 
participator to a certain extent in tho guilt ho sought to screen, who 
admits tho offence, No malignant native or native journal passed tho 
censuro, or tried 10 see justice overtake the audacious broaker of laws, 


Theso things, if they are calculated to inflamo the native mind against 
the uon-olficial class of the European community, ac no less calculated 
to make tho people dissatisfied with the existing order of administration, 
A. system that pormits a needy adventurer to set himself up in a position 
from which, with impunily, ho burns and plunders villages, makes away 
with the porsons of obnoxious mon, imprisons and flogs them, and levies 
contributions on all around, cannol bo toloraled by a people who in their 
days of greatest opprossednoss never wanted the means of swift and 
offeotual revenge, ‘Cho law which places the Turepoan above itaclf at 
the samo time deprives the native of his memes of self-defence. If tho 
law but ceased to operate for a single day in the Nuddea district, justice 
would exact all her dues in that ono singloday. The local ministers of the 
law have grossly foiled in their duty. It is no wonder that the local po- 
pulation to a man charge them with the worst motives for the course of 
conduat they have beon pursuing, An entire chango in the personnel of 
_ the administration, extending to a protty high grado in tho official 

hicrarchy, can alone opon the way to redress for past wrongs and security 
for existing rights. 


* > . + ' 
hove was a time when the native could hold his own against the most 
audacious tind yapacions of Europenn adventurers in, India. Tt was 
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when these Jatier were responsible to a central despotism beneficent in its 
rule, and endowed with largo sympathies. It was when the local 
administration was weak enough to leave the natural cleoments of ordor 
fairly to operate, and yet strong enough to despise factions attacks, It 
was when officials felt it their duty to serve the country without looking 
to the nowspapors for reward, and had not learnt 1o foar the “ proceedings 
of the Indigo Plantors’ Agsociation.” A, wholly difforent order of things 
now prevails, With the planter, the good will of the Magistrate, or the 
belief in its existence, is as necessary to the successful carrying on of the 
fastory wok as is the farm of the surrounding Jand. With tho Magis- 
twate or his Assistant, the jolliness of the plantor and the accommo- 
dations he affords have as many attractions as there are terrors in Mi. 
Theobald’s reports, lo ascertain tho extont of this inlimacy, the Licu- 
tenant-Governor need only call for a return of the number of police 
daxogahs and othor subordinate officials dismissed, say within tho last 
five years, for coming in, collision with planters or their assistants, 


We shall wait to seo the result of the action so vigourously and so 
judiciously commenced by the Govornment of Bengal, Should it even- 
tually appear that the planting interest is not to be coorcod into order by 
that authority—and we confess wo do not look vory sanguincly for a 
decided or beneficial result—it will then be for our couintrymon 19 think 
whether appeal should not be made to o stronger power—Lindoo Patii- 
ot, December 10, 1859. 





Dounrs, real or affocted, having boen expressed as to the correctness 
of our statements regarding tho outrages commitied in the indigo 
districts, wo have endeavoured to procure judicial evidence on the 
subject. This, we believe, is tho orthodox way of proving the 
thing, though the notoriety of the matters to which we have given 
publisity is one, we should have thought, which ought to have ro- 
lievad 418 from what we cannot holp thinking an tnjastly improved obli- 
gation. We subjoin decisiogs on one of these eases. ‘The following is the 
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jaudgmient of the Magistrate of Nuddea on « complaint of some ryots of 
Govindpore :— 


“The subject of this case is the attack mace upon the villago of 
Govindpore by a large body of Jattials and spoarsmen, with the plunder 
of houses of the six complainants, and the forcible abduction of the 
witnesses Nos, 10 and 11, the expedition having been organized by Mr, 
William White of Bansbarriah Factory, and lod in person by some of the 
head servants of that establishment, The depositions are too numerous 
and lengthy for me io analyze them all here, but I will proceed to give 
a brief, yet, as far as possible, a comprehensive narrative of the case, 
Early on the morning of Tuesday, the 29th of Bhadro (13th of Sept- 
ember) last, a band of club and spcarsmen, in number ostimated at 
about 100 or 150, suddenly came upon the village of Covindpore, 
Accompanying thom and acting as their immediate leaders were two 
persons on horses; the one was Bishtco Ghose, Jemadar of the Bans. 
barriah Factory, and tho othor IIury Chowdhry, Mohwrir of the factory 
at Hauskhally, (close io Govindpore,) also belonging to Mr. White. 
The force was alao accompanied hy two clophants, on whith were mount- 
od, according to the complainants, Ramcoomar Biswas, Ramchund Rai, 
and Obhoye Ghose, all of thom amlah of the Bansbarriah Factory, be- 
sides soveral other persons unknown. The idonlity of the parties on 
the clophants, I may here mention, ia not positively ostablished hy the 
evidence, They did not entor the village, but halted their elephants by 
some mango trocs, at a lilile distance to the north-west of it, from which 
direction the band had approached, Tho above-mentioned Bishtoo Ghose 
and urry Chowdhry, however, led tho spear and clubmen into the 
village, and immediately directed them to pillage it. Accordingly, the 
nearest houses wore plundered in the manner deseribed by the six com- 
plainants and numorous witnesses, But by the timo the plundorers had 
procoeded thus far in thoir work, the wholo of the villagers had tumed 
out en maase, and wore preparing to offer a vigorous opposition to thoir 
further progress, Tho assailants heroupon rotreated—indood, wero lite- 
rally driven out of the village. Ono of their number, Kubbeor Shoikh, 
getting separated from the rest, was surrounded by the villagers, knocked 
down with a latte, and eaptured. In their yetroat the lattials soized 
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and cnrvied olf lwo of the villagors, named Koubeor and Oozeeor, whom 
thoy caught ina sugar-cane plantation a lithle way outside the village, 
They then wont off ina N. W. direction towards Bansbaniah. Tn the 
mean time the alarm had been given to the Hauskhally Thannah, which 
is about half a mile from the Govindpore villago, Tho Darogah aud Naib 
Darogah were both absent on duty in the Mofussil, Some Burkundanz- 
es immediately came in to the village, and the captured spoarman, Kub- 
beer Sheikh, was given into their custody and conveyed 40 the Thannah. 
He had received a severe wound in the head from the lattee with which 
he had been knocked down. 


“The Darogah and Naib Darogah of Tanskhatly being absont from tho 
Thannah, tho Moonsiff of that place, Mi, Hutchinson, immediately, and 
very properly, roported thé occurrence to me by a letter, which reachod 
me in tho course of the day. I immediately deputed the Kutwallee 
Darogah to make full investigation of the caso on. tho spot, and this duty 
could not have been entrusted to a more able and cnergetic officer. 
When he arrived at the village, he found the Hauskhally Darogah 
already thoro, he having lost no time in proceeding thithor aftor recotving 
inte)ligonce of the affray.” The prisoner, Kubbeor Sheikh, made a full con- 
fession, revealing all he know of the affray, This he repeated bofire 
me on his arrival in the station, on the morning of tho 15th of Septem- 
ber, An important part of his narrative is, that on the ovouing“predad- 
ing the affair, the band was mustered in tha Bansbarriah Factory, and 
personally inspected by Mr, William White. 


“ On the 16th of Saptember, I myself visited Govindpore, and satisfiod 
mysolf that this outrage had actually been perpotrated, My visit was 
quite unannounced and unexpected, so that I was able to put full confi- 
dence in tho evidenco presonted fo tay own cye-sighl, Tho tracks of two 
elephants wore plainly visible in the place indicated by the villagers, as 
that where they had been halted during the plunder. I also observed 
the marks of horse-hoofs, There was also to be rernarked a rogular path 
of tramplod-down paddy, as if a number of men had recently passed 
over it, he plundered houses bore evident marks “of having been 
loateck, 
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“The faets of the case, ag I have stated them, are cloarly and ubundantly 
proved by the ovidence, Mr. William White was himsolf prosont in 
courl during tho oxdunination, and cross-examined cach witness as fully 
as ho cosivad, and J cannot but say thab in no important point was the 
tostimouy of any wilness shaken, Against many of the dofendants arrast- 
od by the polico, tho ovidenco before me was insufficient for conviction, 
but tho threo defendants, Shadoo Churn Ghose, Kylash Ghosa, and 
Thakoor Sheikh, aro proved to have taken a very active part in the plun- 
der. Their defence is an alibi, by which they attempt to show that at 
the timo of the occurrence they wore in ationdance in this Court on 
bail, Tho fact of their boing on bail is quite compatible with that of 
their having taken part in the attack on Govindpore. I convict thom 
of the charge, and sentence thom to suffer imprisonment each for six 
months, with labor commutable in cach cago to a fine of 20 Rs. if paid 
within ten days. I convict Kubboer on big own confogsion as woll as the 
evidence, and sentonce him to the samo punishment, 


“With regard to Mr, WilliamWhito, the wholo circumstances of the 
ease point to him dirvelly as the instigalor of the outrage, The actual 
presenco of his factory sorvanta has been clearly shown, Tho witnesses 
Nos. 10 and 11 distinctly provo that aftor thoir captive Lhoy wero taken 
as prisoners to Bansbarriah and Uhore brought into Mr, William White's 
prosoneo, who gave orders concorning them. ‘Tho confession of Kubvor 
Shoikh implicates him directly, Ilo, in his defonce tendorod through a 
Mooktoax, donics all knowledge of the affair, but he calls no evidence in 
support of il, J find il impossible to como lo any obhor conclusion than 
that he was the instigator and organizer of the outrage, for which ho 
has heon called upon to answer, I camot deal with him os with the 
othor dofondants,—I therefore sentence him to pay a fine of 800 Rupees,” 


L, R, TOTTENTLAM, 
Magistrate. 


Pho judgment of the Zillah Judge, before whom the case was carriod 
by appoal, is thus worded : ; 


?* 
“There is an abtndaneos of direet evidence showing the threo first 
appellants to have {akon an active part in dhe offenco with which they 
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are charged, and in addition to the direct evidence against the other 
appellant, Mr, White, the whole circumstances of the case most clearly 
show that the outrage was committed with his knowledge and by his 
orders, There is not the slightest ground for any interference with the 
sentences passed. The appeals are accordingly dismissed.” 


A, LITTLEDALE, 
Session Judge. 


One plea remains to be urged by the apologists of the indigo system. 
Mr. White might be disowned as one of the “black sheep.” We shall 
see-—Hindoo Patol, January 21, 1860. 


No, 3. 
MR. MEARES’S CASE, 





Tue Kipwarrine Question.——There is scarcely a man, woman, or 
child ix? Bengal who will not endorse to the full the assertion of the Ben- 
gal Government, that casea of kidnapping by zemindars and indigo plan- 
ters are of daily occurrence, The Secrotary io the Indigo Planters’ Ag- 
sociation may feel it a duty to “report” that the fact is othorwise ; but 
as he limited his enquiries to a few neighhours of Mr, White, who aro 
constituents of his society, the nation probably will decline to alter iis 
convictions on his “report.” Kidnapping is now the approved proccss 
by which ends that were formerly secured by the huyséwm, and in more 
recent days by the punjum, are now sought to be attained. And amore 
effectual process it is than either of the two we bave mentioned, Short, 
sharp, severe, unfailing, it has supplanted methods of proceeding compa- 
ratively tedious and not always successful, The case of Seetul Turufdar 
mentioned in the Government letter we published three weeks ago, far 
nishes an illystration, Seetul Turufdar was kidnapped near the ‘Haus- 
khally Factory of Mr, White, which is under the superintendence of Mr. 
Hampton, He was first taken to that factory, severely wounded, And 
here we would correct a elight error in our former statemont, Ifo was 
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moé taken fiom Tauskally to the Bidjelee Wactory, Mom Teuskally, 
Scetul Turufdar was carried to the Bansbarriah Factory of Mx. White, and 
thence to Sonatollah and other factorics belonging to the same gentle- 
man ; and lastly, when secrecy in that part of the country became impos- 
sible, he was dragged to the Sindooree Factory in Zillah Jessoro, whose 
managet, Mr, Gcorgo Meares, is well-known all around as the “ terrible 
planter,” and who, we beliovo, is ancar relative of Mr. Hampton, Mr. 
Tampton must know of Scetul Turufdar's death, which, boyond the 
shadow of a doubt, took place at Sindooree. 


The fact of the missing man’s death while ho was in the private cus- 
tody of Mr. White’s friends and diabolical agents at the Sindooree Factory 
is supported by ovidence internal and circumstantial ; and positive diract 
evidence will, we believe, be procurable, But so secrot was the fact kept 
of the unfortunate man’s death while at Sindoorce, such is tho terror in- 
spired by Mr, Meareg’s name in all tho places subject to his influence, 
that it will require more than ordinary courage and tact on tho part of 
the authorities to bring those who wore tho cause of his.death to imme- 
diate justice, The: Commissionor, My, Reid, and the Magistrate, Mn, 
Drummond, will not, if we may be allowed to form an opinion from their 
antecodonts, want norve to free the peculiar difficulties of this case; and 
if they depute trustworthy Darogahs to investigate it, truth will auroly 
come to light. ‘Lhe eyes of the whole population of tho district aro now 
rivettod on this caso, and it becomes tho paramount duty of tho authori- 
ties to dispose of it in a becoming manner, 


The fate of Scatul Turufdar is a specimon of a class of ocourrences 
which without much expenditure of rhetoric may bo said to have become 
extremely frequont, It is indeed a terrible fate; and those who teunt 
tha ryots of Bengal with cowardice and inortness under injury sustained 
may do well to conceive tha danger to which he exposes himself by rosist- 
ing oppression,—-a danger from which he is vory ineffectually protcctod 
by the law. No amount of individual caution will avail against it—no 
machinery exists to exact adoquato atonoment for the sufforing inflicted, 
To be struck down on the high way, bound and carried acrosr long ficlds 
and jungles to the secure godowns of the laelory or the culcherry, and to 
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be thoro subjocted to torino and starvation until compliance with the 
most unjust demands is yiolded, are matters which the ryol may be ox- 
cused for thinking vory soriously of, Occasionally, the atrocity of tho act 
1s heightoned by the plunder of tho houses and the dishonowring of thoir 
female inmates, If over an evil was to bo repressed, it is the provalonce 
of the kidnapping systom.—Z/indoo Palriol, December 31, 1859, 


H 





Tre Kipyaprep.—-When, in the posteript to our notice of the groat 
case of Mr, G. Meares versus The Publisher of the Zindoo Patriot 
we onquired whore the nephow of Ramrutton Mullick of Joyrampore 
thon was, we scarcely expected to reccive so soon 80 satisfactory a reply. 
Tt is truo that our respondent is a no higher authority than a Darogah 
of Police, but thero are things which com nond thomselves to the saga- 
cious and impartial ag tenthful from thoir internal marks, Tho follow- 
ing is a truo translation of a report mado by the Darogah of Thannah 
Harradeo to tho Magistrate of Zillah Nuddoa :— 


“In obedience to tho ordor passed on the back of the accompany- 
ing pelition, Madhub and Bhoobun Mullicks of Joyrampore, in the 
jurisdiction of Thannali Damorhoodah, came lo tho Thannah at about 
10 in the ovoning of day hofore yostorday, and said that My, G. Mearos 
had kopt Tarunchunder Mookorjoa in confinomont in tho Sindoorce 
Factory within the jurisdiction of hannah Kaloopole in Zillah Jessord, 
and would remove him on an olephant the noxt morning, whon, if not 
liberated, it would be difficult to offoct' his rescue afterwards. I started 
immediately on horseback, with Rajib, Kadex, and Bhurrut Sing, Bar- 
kundlauzos, and picked up on the way two chowkocdars fram Awlus- 
dengeo and six from Belgatecheo, ‘I arrived near Sindooroe towards dawn, 
but not finding Madhub and Bhoobun thoro, wont to the Kaloopolo 
Thannah for aid. The Darogah had gone into the Mofussil. I sont 
word 1o him and posfed mon on the roads, Atabout 11 in tho morn- 
ing, the abovonamod Tarunchundor Mookorjoa, accompanied by Myr. 
Mearos’s writor, Kadornguth, came on an elephant to the Kaloopole 
Thannah, and thore bofore mo stated to tho Mohurrit, “I was not a 
prisoner,, and Mr. Meares has sont mo to the Thannah to tell you go.” 
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On niy questioning Tarunchunder Movkerjoa, ho said, that ho was a 
prisoner, bul thal Mr. Mea res having promised to do him benofits, ho 
caine to the Thannah and deposed that ho had not been a prisoner, “I 
am come to say so.” T brought him away to his home at Joyrampore, and 
having reached the Thannah to-day, submit his statomont. Mr, Moaros's 
influcnco in that part of the country is such, that oven the Thannah peoplo 
dare not disobey his commands, It is surprising that a person kept in 
confinement should come to the Thannah to say thal ho was not in 
confinament, and this person dared nol say anything elso, What moro- 
over, &e, 
(Signed) BYDNAUTH MOOKERJEA, 
Darogah, Thannah Tarradee. 


No, 4, 
MR. MACARTIUR’S CASE, 








« AnstraAcr Rrairs” or we Phanvers—Tho namo of MacArthur 
is nob altogothor unknown in connection with Zhe Indian Field, 
All will recolleat how, when we had occasion to comment upon 
somo of the disgracoful oppressions of tho indigo syslom, a losty 
old gentloman of that namo camo forward and proposed lo gag this 
journal, and stalod that all our disclosures regarding tho vilo 
tyranny habitually practised by the Blue Tratomity wore the grossest 
libols and falschoods that a disoased and prejudiced mind could invent. 
Tf we vocolloct aright, cither he, or somo of the small deor who jomed his 
cry, donounced up as traitors and vobels, for moraly hinting that it was 
possible that a frec-born Briton could be guilty of locking up his ryols in 
a godown for wecka Logather, because they would nol sow indigo. Tho 
Dacea News doclared that it was oulrageous to suppayo that a planter 
would have recourse lo porjury,,or that he ovor got up false oases. ‘Tho 
planter, it waa stated, was always a victim] he was constantly liablo to 
have falso charges bronghtagainal him, but his high sengo of honour com- 
polled him to prefer ruin rathor than havo recourse himsolf to similar 
weapons, Aud the gront lossos that the indigo planters were suljectad 
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to on account of their superfluily of honourable focling was actually made 

the ground of an application to the Legislature to pass an Act, investing 

the plantors with special facilities for obtaining tho property of others 
, Without payment, 


We have now an opportunity of bringing forward another member of 
the distinguished clan of MacArthur to meot the denials of the flery 
little chief of the clan, Our Mr. MacArthur is not altogether a willing 
witness ; but this being so, his evidence is all the more trustworthy, 
so far as it goos, It appears that, on the 28rd of February, a petition 
was presented to the Magistrate of Jessore, mentioning amongst other 
things that Bolat Sheikh and others had been confined by Mr, MacArthur 
of Meergunge, in his factory, for about nineteen days, This being the 
normal state of the Jessore ryots the Magislrale does not appear to have 
adopted any very oxtraordinary measures for their release ; he, however, 
sent the petition to Mr, Bainbridge, the Joint Magistrate of the Gopal- 
gunge sub-division, on the 16th April, It so happened that Mr, Bain. 
bridge was going to dine with Mr, MacArthur on the 16th, and be- 
thought himself of combining pleasure and business; and whilst on his 
way to dinner at Meorgunge, a boy came up to him and offored to point 
out the godown in which the prisoners wore. On arriving at the godown 
door, the Joint Magistrate, like a second Blondol, attracted the attention 
of the captives, and having satisfied himsolf that thay were really in 
confinement, as asserted, ho sont for Mr, MacArthur and Srdored him to 
produce his keya, and released the unfortunate Bolai and three other 
prisoners. They woro sent off to Mr. Bainbridge’s camp, and Bolai thon 
stated, that he had long been in confinement, because, having been ruined 
by being compelled to sow indigo, he had at length been forced to leave 
his land and crops and abscond, The others were confined, because they 
would not acknowledge Mr, MacArthur to be the proprietor of an estate 
which had been purchased by a native zemindar, and which apparently 
Mr, MacArthur coveted, 


Bolai Sheikh deposed to the Magistrate that, whon taking his cows 
down to the river to drink, some of the factory servants Seized him and 
beat him till he became senseless ; that on recovoring his senses, he was 

ra 
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emried to the Noakholla Factory, where lic was taken before Mr. Mac- 
Arthur of Borjolla, who directed him to be takon wmdor a guard to 
Meorgtnge ; his zemindar, Bisheshur Chucklanuvecs, came to My, Mae. 
Arthur and offered to stand bail for his appearance, when wanted, Mr, 
MacArthur, howevor, refusing this proposal, took him in his own boat 
as fax as the factory of Borjolla, from whonce he was escorted undor a 
guard to Churnundeca. On his arrival there, the factory dewan ordered 
him to be locked up in a godown, and ho was accordingly lockel up in 
a room with another prisoner with irons on his legs; after ton days’ 
confinement he was sent to Mecrgunge, and was thon chained and 
locked up with five or six others, He concludes in tho following 
words :—“TI was released by tho Joint Magistrate after 9 confinement of 
iwo months ; formerly I was a resident of Doljoreo, but nowl am a ryot 
of the Chucklanuvees, I had an advance from the Churnundeca Factory, 
but I oscaped last year and ran away after sowing the indigo crop, | 
do not owe the factory any rent,” 


The old story—a ryot is compelled to sow indigo, and when he can no 
longer sland the oppression and extortion, which is apparontly part of the 
necossary procoss of manufacture, ho runs away, leaving his homo, crops, 
and everything he possesses. Tho factory servanis are sent out to 
apprehond him, and he is thrown into an outlaw jail for three months, 


Another of these unfortunate victims, Munecroodeon, says that, in the 
month of Aghvun, his brothor, ‘Tumceezoodeon, was carried away by tho 
ordor of the gomashita of Luckheopassa Factory, on his way to the markat, 
and was released after paying to the factory tho ront of Uho land, which 
had lately been purchased by Baboo Ram Rutton Roy, On his bro- 
ther’s return, Munceroodeon wont to tho Moorgunge Factory to ¢lose his 
accounts, but was putin confinement for twenty days, on a proloucy 
that thore was a balance of Rs. 18 in favour of tho factovy, Poornoo 
Chunder Bhutlacharjea paid the domand for him and effected] his relonse. 
On tho zemindar’s gomashtas coming to the villago, uhoy ‘Wore driven 
by tho faclory sevvants, and tho man Munceroodeon was | seized and 
curiod off to the Luckhoopassa Factory, and confined for ¢hno mouth 
subequently he was carried off ta the Noakholia Patory off ordered ¢ 
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jile a fulse petition in the Magistrude’s Court, sluting that his own 
landlord, Ram Rution Roy, lued assembled 125 lutteals for the pur- 
pose of breaking the peace ‘This man was thon, according to the ae- 
count he gavo to the Magistrate, sont to Meorgungo and confined in irons, 
and was subsequontly released by the Joint Magistrate, He states that tho 
causo of his confinement was the fear that he would onter the sorvico of 
tho zomindar who had just purchased the ostate, and by giving him yalu- 
able information regading the cstato benefit him: as the baboo was an 
opponent of the factory, this was not to be allowed, 
A 

Fuqcer Mahomed doposed to having been confined oight or nine days 
at Meaigunge, and one month at Luckhoopassa. ITo says that he and ano- 
ther prigoner were sluvved for three days, until they consented to 
presout a false petition to the Magistrate, 


Mx. Bainbridgo, the Joint Magistrate, who released these men, deposds 
as follows :—“I was riding to the Meorgunge Factory on the 16th March, 
when a boy came and offorad to show me where Bolai, of whose doten- 
tion I had before received verbal coriphiints, was botifiiod, in Meergiunigo 
Factory, Tle took me to the godown and balled * Bola’ throtigh tho todp. 
holes, when he was immediniely answoxod by ® voice whith said that 
the spenkor antl othors wero confin od thoro, I demandad tho keys Irom 
‘the factory poople who prosentod thomselves ; as no one brought them, 
I gent my salaam io Mr. MacArthur, On thal gontloman’s arrival, I 
told him thet there appemed to bo somo mon in confinement, and ra- 

stattiested thal he would have the key brought that T might release them ; 
by )3,had ib brought, and the door was oponed by the chowkeedar “upon 
his land’e said Bolai and three othots came out; as they all complained of 
would nol” unlawfully long, I placed them in chaigo of my syco and kid- 
which had Ed scout them 1o my tent, I first heard of Bolai’s confinomont 
Mr, MacArthur *he letter flom My Molony (tho Magistrate), which is filed, 
ting of their release, Bistoo Chucklanuvees, whose quarrél 

Bolaj Sheikh'cAvthur I was in camp at Noakholla to sottle, camo and 
down to the riv Bolai and I think Noboo were confined by. Mv. MacArthur, 
beat him till hett™, saying, that I did not boliove Noboo’s caso, which had 
1010, and thet T not only thought tho case folso, but had 
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asked Ma, MacArthur about him, when he coeried all knowledye of 
the matter, Bisloo answored that ‘ho did nol think My, MacAiuun 
would deny Bolai’s cago, I gaid also that I did not know the place of 
confinement ; but if a guido wore sent, I would do what T could to 10- 
leasa him, I went to culcherry, and, on crossing the river afterwards, 
the boy above-mentioned camo to mqg ho van away directly after tho 
reloago, at leash I nover saw him aflerwards, As far as 1 remomber, 
tho lotter aboul Bolai, &c., was road out by the poshkar of my office in 
my tont at Noalholla, in the prosence of Mr, John MacAxthur ant his 
fathor and others,, Ido nob remombor any comments being mado, Ay 
far as I recollect, ono of the men said something about irons; they had 
none on and came aul at onee ; there is no athor door to the godewa, I 
believe the boy told mo that ho was in the habil of taking food to Bolai. 
T think he tala mo so. Mr. MacArthur's first remark, on my asking for tho 
key, was, ‘Ifave you seen them?’ I yeplied that JT had heard thom. 
When the chowkeedar came with the key, Mr, MacArthur asked ‘Who 
have you in there?’ ‘Tho chowkeedar roplicd, ‘ Mon for vont. Shortly 
alter he (MacArthur) described some facts rolative to their seizure, but 
these ho may hayo ascorlained-from his servants, Mz MacArthur aftor- 
wards romarkod that the man was a heavy defoultcr, and that ono had 
beon sen from Lukhoopassa market, whonco ho had como one day, 
Bolai said to mo that ho had beon seized al Noakholla, and one or Lwo 
said thoy had boon seizod gt Lnkheopassa, Bolai said he had bean 
confined tivo months. No ono said less than twenty days.” A 


But porhaps the defence set up by Mr, MacArthur is shout the most 
impudont part of tho whole proceeding. Tlo denies all knowledge of the 
confinoment of these mon in his own compound, and, apparontly, consi- 
dors himself much aggrieved by Mr, Bainbridge’s releasing thom: ho con- 
siders iL asorl of family matler, wilh which tho polico could not possibly 
have any concorn, Ilo says “ that Mz. Bainbridge had shortly before 
been slaying with mo, and thal, on his leaving my houso, I invited 
him lo dinnor again on the UGth, and, accordingly, when on tho bGth 1 
heard thal Mr, Baintnidge wanted me at the godown, thinking that 
somo accident had happoncd to him on his way from Noakholla, where 
ho was holding ,cutchorry, and that he did not like to make his appear. 
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ance before my wife and family in a disabled state, I hurried off to 
the godown to see what was the matter, T was not a Sittle surprised 
at Mr, Bainbridgo’s demand for the koy,” 


As the men wero released by the Joint Magistrate in his presence, he 
of course cannot deny tho illogal gonfincment. Ho therofore confines 
himself to a declaration, 1st, that he knows nothing about the mattor ; 
2nd, that they were ryots taken in the usual way for nr sottlemont of 
their accounts that morning, and that they wore put into the godown for 
safe custody!!! I never saw the mon in my life, and never even heard 
their namos, and most probably should never have heard of them at all, but 
for Mr. Bainbridgo’s release, as their accounts would have been settled 
inthe morning in the usual way, and they would have bedn released.” 


This isa cool confession to make before a Magistrate, Tt shows that it 
is an every day sort of affair to have mon locked wp in the factory 
godown, so much go that it was not even reported to the planter: overy 
thing in his opinion was quile regular, having been dono “in the usual 
manner,” In this ho is undoubtedly right, a plantor’s ryols spend a 
considerable portion of their existonce locked wp in gedowns, till thoy 
settle accounts or sign contracts : Lhere can be little doubt in whosa favour 
the settlemont is, if aryot has to bo confined in a damp godown for two 
months, and starved for three days, and chained boforo he consents to 
scttle, But this we aro assured by Mx, MacArthur is nothing owt of 
the common, it is all “in tho usual way.” Woll may that eminent 
jurist and agitator, Mr, Theobald, say, that the ryots change thoir freedom 
for a new oondilion” whon they begin to deal with the planters, We 
Suppose that Mz, Bainbridgo is one of those “ firchrands” alluded to by 
the Secretary of tho Indigo Plantors’ Association, who have dared “to 
preach to the ryots abstract rights.” Wo suspoct that il will take a good 
deal of preaching of abstract righis to mako the ryots forget their 
abstracted rights. Whatover Mr. Thoobald may havo beon alluding to in 
his report, it is clear that Mr, MacArthur includes Mr, Bainbridgo amougst 
“the firobrands.” Ho considors himself an aggrieved man, and we only 
hope that he will sond his grievance home, Ho says in his defonco :— 


“I stated to Mr, Bainbridgo that I thought his charactaa as 8 Govorn- 
\ 
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menl Officor would have been equally upheld by deputing his Darogah or 
any olhor subordinate Officer to make tho necossary enquiries, inslend 
of taking the matter in hand himsolf, tho moro particularly as ho was 
acting on the simplo assertion of porsons whom ho promiscuously meb 
in a field on his way to my house ws a private guest, This, coupled 
with his tolal want of jurisdiction (7), made mo foel thal his conduct on 
the occasion was not only legal but wnealled for, particularly as ho 
did not give himself the trouble to enquire whothor I was acting legally 
or otherwise as zeminday, a circumstance which docs not scento have 
occurred to ham aé all.” We should think not ; it is not very clear why 
it should have oceurred to the Magistrate that any ono could legally 
lock mon wp in godowns for five minutos avon, much less for two months, 
Mx. MacArthur thinks that the Magistrate actod improporly in roloasing 
tho men abt a time when ho was coming to dino with him. Now to us it 
appears that he was not acting improporly in reloasing the mon, but in go- 
ing to dino withthe planter ; m accepting the invilation, ha must have been 
aware that in all probability, whilst ho was dining with the plantor, the go- 
down would be full of unforlimate ryots confined “ in the usual way.” Itis 
this aystom of hob-hobbing batwoon planters and officials at Jossoro and 
other indigo districts, which is Lhe causeof half the misory of the people. The 
Magisivate finds tho planters jolly good fellows, notorious for hospitality, 
and shuts his cars to all the reports of skeletons in tho factory closets, 
The consetyuence is, Lhat the ryots, who sco thab the Magistrnto js con- 
wlantly nt tho factory whore they are locked up within a fow yards of 
him, wilhout gotting their relenso, loarn to believe thal it ia usoloss Lo 
complain against the plantors al the Courts. Mr, Bainbridgo appears to 
have been one of these confiding young men. When ho recoived a cou 
plaint against Mr. MacArthur, he asked that gontlanan whether it was 
true, and because ho denied it, he believed the case to be false, and made 
no further enquirics, THe goos and stays wilh Mr, MacArthur and dines 
wilh him whilst all these cases are pending; bul by some good fortuna 
stumbles into tho gadown, Tis oyes, howevor, are opened for tho future, 
and he will now understand why those officials, whom he has probably 
considered projydicad mon, hava been chary of intimacy with the uon- 
official residents of their districl, Tb is not often that a Texsare or Kish« 
noghur planter, gets caught, as they luye the whole cowilry in 
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thoir possession; but wo trust that this caso will open the ayes of some 
of the officals in the indigo districts, and induco them always to 
have a look at tho godowns before silting down to their Sunday 
dinner at some favourite faglory, This will, at all events, give the 
prisoner ono day’s change of air in tho week, if it does nothing else. 
Our English readers will now undorstand the caugo of the distance 
that officials are accused of placing between themselves and tho plantars, 
and which hag beon so much complained of, 


In conclusion, we would ask the Government, how much longor this 
system of slavay is to bo continued on the score of “ oxpedioncy ?” 
The condition of tho ryots in indigo districts is positively worso than 
that of slaves in the worst Slavo State, yet Govornmont shuts its oyes, 
because it is not “expedient” to interfero, Who will be mado the scapeo- 
goat when tho people are goaded into taking tho law into their own 
hands? Myr, MacArthur's is no exceptional case, similar scenes are 
enacted daily in overy factory in Bengal, excopt that tho people dare 
not complain, and that whon they do, a darogah is sent, the result of 


which deputation Mi, MacArthur ovillontly understands, 


Mr, MacArthur, instead of being compollod lo undergo a little of 
that confinemont which he thought so good for his ryots, oscaped with 
a paliry fine of Rs, 800, which will bo paid by his ryolg “in tho 
usual manner.”-—Indian Fiald, July 9, 1859. 


Ne ey tee 


We publish among our cocspondence a letler signed InnraorniLus. 
1, is difficull to say whethor it is a genuine outburst of free-born 
British fceling, or whethor it is written ironically; the sontimonts are 
precisely those which we know to be entertained and continually cnun- 
ciated by two-thirds of the plantors of Bongal, and tho facts related 
ave perfectly probable, Inpicopumius’s history of his mode of 
making his four lakhs is probably the history of nearly overy plantor 
in tho county, and whether it isa real narrative or a fancy sketch, it 
cortainly, gives no exaggerated notion of the mannor in which the 
resources of the country are dovoloped hy “ the pioneers of England's 
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fortunes,” Yow many of thoso gontlomen who abused tho old Govarn- 
ment of tye Company as throwing impedimonts in tho way of settlers 
began with so much as a single cowyreo, or without, what is worse than 
nothing, a heavy debt at high interest from a Caleutta broker? ITaw 
many men who hate bogan in this way have gone home with immense 
forttinos sorowad out of the people of tho country? Thoro aro ab the 
present momont in this cotintry mon who commenced their careor in the 
Bast in tho ranks of the army, and who are now worth {on or tivolva 
lakhs of rupees, Is it then to be wondered at that the rising generation 
of adventurers should grumble, hecause with the chango of the times and 
the natural progress of civilization, tho iniquitous system wndor which 
their predecessors have so long been onabled to prey with impunity 
upon the ignorant and helpless natives of the country should hayo oom- 
menced to recelvo a vheok? Thé Government is greatly to blamo for 
tolerating the system so long, and for only after so many years of 
indifference comméneing to take measures to afford reliof to the ryots in 
the Cowt, Tho facl is that the Company found it nocessary to keep on 
tolorable terms with these men on account of the unserupulous manner 
in which thoy vilificd the Government at home: but the Quoon’s Co- 
vernment hag nothing of the sort to fear; thee is no Charter to he 
periodically roncwed, and no higher authorlty to do mischief with con- 
stant interforenes ; tho advonturers may agilate or falsify as thoy choose, 
thay have no longor an appoal to mako from tho Governmént of tho 
Company to tho Governmont of tle Crown; their anly appeal now is 
from, Coogar drunk to Crsar sober, from Conservative to Liboral aud from 
Liberal to Cousorvativo, Tho Government can afford now to iroat these 
gentlomen as they deserve, and with tho Criminal Code, which is corlain 
of boing passel in the course of a yorr, and with the amalgamation of the 
Courts, thoy will find that thoy will have to pay a little moro respect to 
the porson and property of their woaker neighbours, “fhoy will no 
Jongor be ablo to extort sales of lands or ton yehys’ contracla fo sow 
indigo by tho shoo or tho godown, and thoy will havo to pry for what thoy 
want like honest pooplo, amiwnt aud Swmehwn will havo to give 
place to law aml reason, and the raco of TINDreorirmo1 will have to go 
to the Zambest or Feojeo, if thoy wish io develope tho resources of the 
world according to their present system. 2Jiven yot the planters are 
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permitte | to enjoy the most extraordinary and unjust privileges in con- 
ducting thoi suils‘in the Mofussil Courts, A planter’s simplo unsup- 
ported assertion ig considered in indigo districts to be indisputablo 
evidence of the most improbable cvents ; we will give one out of many 
such instances that have latcly come to out knowledgo of the undue 
weight which is given io uncorroborated statements of interested 
Europeans in suits brought against them by natives. We had occasion 
a few weeks ago to introduce to our readers a plantor of Jessore. We 
showed there that the Assistant Magistrate, Mr, Bainbridge, throw aside 
a most serious criminal charge against that gentleman, simply bocause 
he himself denied its truth,” Mr. Bainbridge, however, by a fortunate 
stumble in the dark into a godown had ocular demonstration of the truth 
of the charge and tho falsonoss of the planter’s donial, One would have 
thought that this would have convinced the authorities of Jessore of the 
value that should bo attached to any stalements that ‘planters might 
make in fuéuvre in cases in which they were concerned; but it does not 
appear t have had this effect, In May last certain ryots who had been, 
like all the ryots of Jessore, compolled for many years to sow indigo, 
wishing to freo themselves from such slavory, applicd to tho Judgo of 
Jossore Lo examine their accounts summarily under Rogulation V. of 
1830, and take from them any balance that might be shown against thom 
in the factory accounts, and release them from any further compulsion to 
sow indigo, 


Now this Regulation V. of 1830 has hitherto been nearly a doad letior 
in Bengal ; scarecly any ryot has beforo dared to have recourso to it, 
The Jossore planters wore thorefore perfoctly dumb-foundored at this 
bold attempt on the part of the ryots to release themselyos, their feelings 
were much those of a Virginian plantor on the announcement of an 
abolition meeting on the bordors of his estate : howover, they fortunately 
rose with the occasion, and having found a construction of the Court of 
Dewanny Acawlut, to the offect that no such summary release could be 
given during the existence of aspecific contract for any fixed torm, the 
planter who was complained against wont into the Judgo’s Court, and 
asserted that all theso ryots had contracted to sow indigo for him from 
1854 to 1864, in considera¥on of an advance given them in 1854: of Rs, 
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Qpor heegah 1! Tu corroboration of this statoment the planter filed 
whaét is supposed to he the contract, & most extraontinary document, 
witnessed by a couple of factory servants, whereby a ntunbor of ryots 
bind themselves over for len yeas to sow indigo, and givo it into fo 
faclory a five bundles for the rupee, deducting the prico of weeding, 
culting, and conveying indigo, and stamp, &e In the event of their 
working off the advance (an impossibility in the way the factory accounts 
are kopl), they engage to take a fresh advance, and in the ovent of their 
failing to take such advance, the planter is to take forcible possession ot 
tho land, and ‘ine the ryols Rs. 10 per boogah for the remainder of the 
term of ten years; ifat the expiry of the lease anything is due to the 
factory, the ryot is to pay five times the amount due, And this impu- 
dent document was actually recoived by the Judge on a mere statomont 
of the plantor, unsupported by a singlo word of evidence, and the ryots 
were rofused any redross or releasc, and, what is worso, the Judge gavo 
an opinion that this extraordinary contrach was genuine; tho ryots are 
thorofore shut out from all chance of redress if they are sued on this 
paper in the Moonsiff’s Court, Isit to be wondered at that tho ryots of 
Bengal aro becoming desperate under such oppression? Wo do not 
blame the Judge, whose intorosl in the agriculiural classes is notorious ; 
his decision was porhaps correct according ta law, What wo abjact to is 
his ready admission of the contract against all probability simply because 
the planter said it was all correct: he probably meant nothing moro 
than that there was primd facie growl for refusing semunery adjudi- 
caturo under that particular Act ; but if a simple pssurtion by one of the 
parties, that a contract oxists, is to shut the opposite parly oul, the Act 
~ becomes adond letter, It is not as if both partios admittod the existence 
of this contract, the ryots donounced it as a forgery, This refusal by 
the Judge, on the grounds that “the knbvoleuts do nob seam other than 
gonuine,” prejudicos the caso moreover against the ryolsin the evont of 
subsequent procecdings, It must bo rocollected that contracts of this 
sort for ten years are things entirely unhoard of in Jossore, Is it probn- 
ble that any ryot for an advance of 12 Rupeos, or 2 Rupoes por heegah, 
from which aro to bo deducted price of stamp; 8 Rupeos for secd, 8 
Rupoes for rent ; 3 Rupeos for cultivation ; to say nothing of the Oxpensa 
of cutting and bringing in the plant, and the loss of the rico erop shy 
13 
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would havo had if he did uot sow indigo, would bind hiniwoll’ over body 
and soul for ten years? Fiven the items wo have noted show that 13 
Rupees have by the factory process to be deducted from the 12 Rupees : 
and besides all this there are the ameoons, khalassees, gomashtas to be 
paid fees ad libitwm, and an oceasional nuzzer of 1 rupeo to the plantor 
when he does the Lord Bountiful and visits his poople, Now thego 6 
beegahs of indigo would probably avorago 60 bundlos of indigo, which, 
even omitting all the cheating that takos placo in measuring il, would 
fetch the ryots in 12 Rupees, but he has had to pay, as shown abovo, 
15 Rupees; he therefore binds himself over to pay tho factory 3 Rupeos 
per annum for ten years from his own pocket. Is it probable or ovon 
possible that a ryot should of his own fiee will make such a contract, 
unless indcod he was subjected to the two months of godown process 
which wo lately had the pleasure of showing up in connection with the 
Moergunge Concern 3 


We ask again, how long are such things to be ?—Indian Field, July 
80, 1859. 
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No. 5. 
Mie ZEMINDAR AND TIE PLANTER.—A TALE OF 1858. 


MARY AI UN ret 


Koylash Chunder Roy Mohuashoy is a near relative of tho Maharajah 
of Nuddea, and an inhabitant of a village named Digumburporo, which is 
within a mile towards the north-west of the Khalboaleah Indigo Factory, 
Thannah Dowlutgungs, Zillah Nuddoa. 

Fifty Yoars ago, whon Mr. Georgo Ilarris first camo to Bengal as an 
indigo planter, ho could not induce any of the big zomindars to give 
him eithor a piece of land, or avon to assist him in sctting up his factory. 
Thé prand-father of Boyan Chunder Roy, named Shumbhoonath Roy, 
however, came to Mr, Harris’s assistance, and gave lim the farm of seve- 
ial of his villages, and also presented him with a pleco of ground in 
Khalboalogh to build his factory on, This will explain the roason why the 
principal factory of such a ach estate as that of the Khalboaloah Concern 
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has beon erected in such an inland and inconvonicnt locality, removed o 
considerable distance from tho river sido. Subsequonily, Mr. George 
Tfarris, and aftor his death, Mr. Francis Tlarvis, greatly enlarged thoir 
sphoro of manufacture, and founded a large number of subuidinate facto- 
riog in the country all avound. This rich concern is now tho proporly 
of tho Bengal Indigo Company, and is managed by a rosideut Buropean 
superintendent whose head quarters are al Khalboaleah, 

Up to @ very late period the descendants of Shumbhoonath Roy were 
on friendly torms with the concern, and have hitherto confirmed repeat- 
edly the lease which thoir grand-fathor had acceded to, 


But the timos aro materially changed. The indigo planteis of the 
present day are not of the stamp thair predecessors wera, Tho inflax of 
a large body of their number into the Mofussil, their intelligence, and 
abovo all the position of their agonts and ropresentatives, backed in the 
gonerality of cases by the partiality of the Government officials, havo 
malo thom indoed a very powcrful and influontial class of men. But, 
alas! what consequences have resulted from this accession of power? 
‘Thore will bo no necessity of using abatract torms to deseribe the manner 
in which tho body of plantors are using their power, os the following 
narrative will best illustrate it. 


Tor some yonrs past, tho swhordinates of the halboaloah Ooncorn 
have bogun not only to trent the descendants of Shumbloonath Rey 
with personal (lisrespoct, but also to damage their properly, by oubbing 
down, large trees, bamboos, &e, and appropriating these to tho uso of the 
factory without paying for thom, oy oven asking any permission hefore- 
hand. Above all, rents wore not punctually paid, and even when such 
payments were ordered to bo made by tho superintendent, the Roys 
never had the monuy 10 pay thomsclves withoul first paying a portion 
of it to the amlah of the factory, Bosides the above, these landholders 
had to dance attondance day aftor day before the eutcherry door to tho 
factory, for wagks together, like an indigo ryot, whon soliciling paym. | 
oftheir just dues, If tho landholders or their servants ventured to 
romornwstrate against these indignitios, they wore suljacted to tha must 
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insulting language. On one oceasion, the gomashta of Koylash Chun- 
der Roy, aller frequenting the factory for soveral days, diving which the 
payment of rent due to his master as a shareholder of Shumbhoonath 
Roy's estato was deferred, committed, in the eyes of the factory naib, 
the unbearable offence of asking the latter to name a particular day on 
which it would be convenient for him to pay the money, and nol to 
give him the vinnecessary trouble of coming daily to the factory from a 
distance, and there to wait and spend whole days, much to the injury of 
his other business, ‘The naib got irritated at this, and ordered the man to 
be confined in the godown, Thore that man remained, apd was released 
only after his master came and offered the fullest apology for the fault 
of his servant. 


This sort of treatment was Loo humiliating to be long borne by a rela- 
tivo of the House of Nuddea, which has for centuries held the highest 
Position in native society, Koylash Chunder naturally got yexed with 
the factory people, and as the term of the ijara lease was to have gone 
out that year, he detormined no longor to favour the concern with its 
renewal, and accordingly gave away his share of the parental estate to a 
native talookdar named Prankisshon Pal. ‘Tho factory people felt. them- 
selves offended at this, and concocted plang of rovenge, Tho now lessee 
had not yot taken possession, nor was thero the slightest manifestation 
either on his part or on that of Koylash Ohunder Roy to injure the 
mantfacture of indigo of the Khalboaleah Conearn, Still, however, tlie 
factory people thought it injurious to their prestige lo permit Koylash 
Chunder Roy to go without punishment at their hands for acting 
against their interest. Bands of armed men wore collected and posted 
about Degumberpore to intorcapt Koylash and bring him in as a prisoner. 
Koylash was obligod for self-defonce to employ and kecp in his houso 
armed mon also, and nob vesting wpon that alone, he petitioned the 
Magistrate ; bul the European was in tho latter’s estimation a far more 
credible person than » nigger. So, instead of obtaining the necessary 
protection which Koylash sought at the hands of the Magistrate, he had 
the mortification of seeing his house twice searched hy the police for 
armotl men. Finding at last that lis suit was not at all hearkened to, 
and also that he was scarcoly able to cope with his adversary, he thought 
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it prudent to transfor Uke fomale inmates of his house to. that of one of 
his relatives, and himself availing of a dark night, fled with a fow fol 
Jowors 49 Kishnaghmur, taking with Lim the most valuable of his pro- 


perly. 


The Khalhoaleah poople, baffled in their atLempts to secure the parson 
of Koylash, sent withoul loss of time the shurkewallahs to plunder his 
now deserted house of whatevor they might lay their hands upon there- 
in, All that Koylash had not been able to take away with him, viz., 
wooden furniture, bedding, wall-shades, as also copper and brass utensils, 
and the innumorable odds and onds which constitute the necessaries of 
living of a respectable native, wore plundered, ‘The more valuable portion 
of this plunder was delivered at tho factory, while the rest was given to 
the armed mon as thoir personal share of the general booty, Not con- 
tent with this even, the doors, doorspots, windows, and woodon railings of 
the house were removed, so that nothing now romains on the premises bul 
baro brick-walls, - The floors were dug up to the depth of three fect for 
buried money, On would think that Koylash’s house was now suffici- 
ontly despoilod, and that tho work of desolation was to have ended hore, 
But unfortunatoly for Koylash, ib was then the rainy scayon, and overy 
one ig aware that tho autumn of 1857 was ono of tho soverest rainy 
yeas. Satan or some obthor of the infernal fraternity whispered into the 
faclory peoplo’s cars that tho rains would materially assist lo bring down 
the voofs of the doomed house without any expense whatever, and so 
completo the sentence of dostruction, if they would only mind to do it 
The areli-fiend never spoke to move willing votaries, 


Ordors wore immediatcly issued to shut up the drains on the roof of 
Koylash’s house so as effectually to shut out tho ogress of the rin water 
—which thus accummulated to tho brink of tho parapets, Toles were 
thon bored in several places of the roof, which as a matter of course gave 
way every where except those particular spots whore it was tho strongest, 
Koylash Chunder potitioned the Magistrate, and solicited him to pvro- 
ceed to the apo and see whether all that he said was uue or nol; but 
with the exeoption of an order to produce proofs, no other stops were 
inkon’ So Koylash Chundor sew no other aXornative but to vive wp; 
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* 
and knowing that hd would hardly bo safe in the intorior, bought a 
house in Kishnaghur and thore settled himself 


But a Bengalee is mad after his native village, Ie lovos it with all 
his heart, His parental seat hag a secret charm for him which nothing 
but the funeral pile can burn out from him. Poverty, pestilence, oppres- 
gion, severally or collectively, ave not strong cnough to drive him from iv 
nor even unbounded wealth can induce him to make another place his 
home ; there his forefathers had their entas and exounts in and from 
the stage of the world, and there be mul follow them—never miid 
whatsoovor may befall him, Twolve months of exile had wrought o 
change in Koylash’s sentiments. To was nob sorry that the factory 
people had treated him with disrespect, for ho consoled himsolf with the 
thought that his suporiors in riches and honour wero hardly betier treated 
in the presont day by the lowest Buvopeans and their worse subordinates ; 
he was not sorry that his goods and chattols had been plundered, for he 
was in good circumstances yot, and would he able to furnish himself 
with a new set soon or late. Ho was not sorry that his house was parli- 
ally demolished, for that boo could be repaired, He was not sorry that 
he had lost so much money, for like a true Hindu boliover in prodesti- 
nation, ho consoled himself with tho bolief that it was in bis falo to 
suffer at this particular time a pecuniary Joss, But that which alone 
afflicted him, and that also which neither money nor any thing olso could 
recompense him for, was tho sad thought of boing debarred the happiness 
of living in tho house of his forefathers, “£ have no home now,” said he 
to himsdlf, and as he saw his neighbouring lodgars in Kishnaghur 
making preparations to go to their homes on the approaching Doorga 
Poojah timo, tears of sorrow flushed his oye, and he wept over his sad 
fate, Day after day this sentiment gained strength, and at last his love 
for home becamo so imporative, that ho forgot all past injuries, and dotdr- 
mined at the sacrifice of his best intorests to conoiliate the factory saheb, 
and thereby to obtain from him his consent to be allowed to rolurn to 
iis home, With this object in view he sent offers of negocintion, and 
théranswer he reccived was, that until the concorn had dhe undisputed 
ijara of his ostate, which he had lot to Prankisshon Pal, he could not be 
permitlod to set his foot in Dogumberporo, Koylash know that Pran- 
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kisshon Pal, though a rich man, was a Tfindoo, and would sympathise 
with his feolings, and go to any sacrifico to bofriond him, Tlis caleula- 
lions were correct, for Prankisshen waived wll right to tho ijara and ro- 
signed it to enable Koylash to let it to tho Khatboaleah Concorn, Koy- 
lash thus freed from ongagomont with tho native zomindm, loased ont 
his estate for tho space of ten years to the Bengal Indigo Company, To 
now solicited permission to reluwn to Degumborpore, and the naib of 
the factory told him that, as the cause of the quarrel was now removed, 
ho was at perfect liborty to go and live in his house, and agsured him, 
that no violonco whatover would be done to his person. With tho view 
of impressing Koylash with the belief that he was sincore in his protoa- 
tations of friendship, tho naib offered to accompany him to [hal- 
boaleab, and thoro to bring about an intorview with his master, for 
the purpose of renowing the old good fealing which oxisted botween 
thom. 


+ Led by these assurances, Koylash mado proparation for returning 
home, butdid not accompany the naib, Tho lattor, howevor, immoiliately 
after wrote to Koylash from Khalboalonh that he had roprosonted the 
anhjoot of his,intorview to his master, and that all diffovencos had been 
amicably sottlod, he (his master) will bo happy 10 seo him in Khalbos- 
loah, Nob doubting tho sincerity of this invitation, Koylash at once pro- 
eeoded to Khalboaleah on the 28rd duly 1868, and waited upon the 
uaib, Tho naib told him that he was vory glad to geo him, and that 
ho would presontly go to inform his mastor. So saying he loft hin, 
Koylash expected evory minute that he would be summoned before the 
sheb, but to his great surprise, after a short timo the jomadar of the 
factory cama to him and said that the salib could not grant him an in- 
Lerviow, and that as tho concern had been put to much expenso by om- 
ploying armed mon and the like, while tho disputo lastod with Shim, it 
was the ordor of tho saheb that ho (Xoylash) should pay to the concorn 
a fino of five thousand rupees ; that on paymont of the sum ho would be 
allowed, to return to his villago, and that ho must considor himsolf a 
prisoner in his hands until the fino was paid, So saying the jemadar 
marched him off to one of the factory godowns, and thero kept him a 
close prigonor with soveral ryols sufforing the game punishment, 
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Information of this was sont to tho Rajah of Nuddea and several 
other influential native gontleman, but they did not think it prudent to 
inform tho Magistrate about it; for they apprehended that tho extreme 
partiality of Govornmont officials would, without bringing rolicf to Koy- 
lash, ouly aggravate his hardship, The Magistrate would not cither 
believe such a serious chargo against an Inropean, particularly of the 
Khalboaleah Concorn (to which concern Government officials scam oxecs- 
sively partial,) or even in case he should take it up, he would proceed so 
slowly and in a slovenly way, that tho factory would get ample time to 
remove Koylash from Khalboaloah, and sond him from tho factory in so 
short a time that tho most vigilant scarcher would fail to trace him oul, 
So the Rajah sent his own georoo, accompanied by a letiter of recom- 
moudation fiom Mr. White, to settle with tho Khalboaloah saheb, 
After a great doal of noegociation the factory authoritics wero kind 
onough to reduce the fino from five to two thousand rupees, of which, on 
tho immediate payment of one thousand rupecs, Koylash was to be 
liberated, but not to be allowed to return to his house until tho remain, 
ing thousand was paid. Toylash paid ono thousand, and after eloven 
days of close confinement in an indigo godown, with scarcely any food to 
subsist upon, ho got his releaso and camo hack to Kishnaghur,—Zindvo 
Patriot, January 7, 1860. 


A pe erm ee ae temic arta 


To the Editor of “Zhe Indian Field.” 


Dear Sry,—-It is a pity that tho writer in the Patriot has not given 
the sequal of Koylash Chundor’s history, As I know the facts, being thon 
in the district on a pig-sticking excursion, T shall supply the omission, 
Koylash Chunder subsequently took service in the police to bettor 
his means, and was appointed a6 a naib darogah in the Hauskhally 
Thannéh, Before he was six wecksin the thannah, ho was transferred 
to the Kutwally, under the immodiato eye of tho Magistrate, No rea- 
son was assigned, but it was rumoured that the Khatboaleah people would 
not suffer Koylash Chunder to remain in the Haushkally Thannah, 
where they had large estatos, and whero they were afraid he might pay 
them love for love. If tho business had ended hero,” it might have 
shown discretion on the part of the Magistrate, 
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Koylash Chunder suspected that somothing elso than discretion had 
actuated the Magistrate fo cause his transfor; he scoms lo havo boon, 
correch in bis conjecture, This act of the Magistrato frightoned him 
a good deal; ho thought that his situation in the Polico was in jeopardy 
for being still al varianco with the halboaleah Concern, aud again he 
thought of making another atlompt to make up mattors with thoso 
people, Te heard that the Manager of Khalboaloah Factory was‘to bo 
2% guest in Mx, Johu White’s house at Bansbariah ; and boing in tho 
neighbourhood on duty, wo took advantage of the occasion to go up por- 
sonally to thal gentloman for tho attainmont of his object. Ile thought 
that he could woll trust himself in the house of a third party, where botli 
the lays of hospitality and of gentlemanly conduct would protect him 
from violent treatment, But be soon found out his mistake, 


No soonor was he announced to his old friend, than that gontleman 
came oul with a hunting-whip, and took his long pent-up revenge 
against the holploss native, whom he did not It off till foreod to do 
so by his host and Mr. Furlong, who came out to know the cause of the 
uproar created by thei friend, 

Koylash Chundor lolyed a complaint before tho Magistrate, to whom 
he related tho wholo history of his case; of which uo notico was taken, 
oxcopt calling for an explanation from the planter of Khalboalval, 
who, much lo his credit, did not deny the whipping! But the cream 
of the thing was, that o fow days aftor a chargo of torture was brought 
by tho planter’s people against this native official, when opportunity 
was lalkon to in him out the servic | | | 


Now if this individual waa guilty of the charge brought against him, 
why was he nol committed for trial to tho Sossions Cont ? Jn o caso 
of bribery ecrlain facts may come to light, which, though not sulliciont 
in law, might forca o moral convidtion of the guilt of tho offender, 
Tn such a caso the romoval of an official may bo both just and oxpodi- 
ent, bul 1 cannot undorstand why a similar courso should be tukon 
on a charge of torture. Acts which constitute torture must be known 
to more than one individual, and ifa Magistrate performs hi: duty as 

lf; 
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he ought to do, the offender can never oxcape the just punishment 
for his brulal conduct. Tho present case cibhor imphes tho ineapa- 
vily of the Magistrate, or the innocence of the accusod. 


There has beon a good deal of speculation in the native communily 
whother Koylash Chundor’s case, as publishod in the Palriot, would 
altiadct the notice of the Government, and result in an order for enquiry, 
as it has ensured one in tho caso of Scetul Lurufdar, Trformation in 
the latte: caso was takon the other day by Mr, Wauchope undor an 
order of the Bengal Government, which il appears has directed him to 
conduct the enquiry. But is the Bengal Government aware of the 
antecerlents boween Mr, Wauchope and Mr. lIampton? Is the Bongal 
Government aware how Mr. Wauehopo conducted himself with the 
Gossains of Bullaghur when ho was Magistrate of Mooghiy, and My, 
Hampton, Superintendent of the Sooksaugur Concern? T ain afraid the 
manes of Seolul Turufdar will have little satisfaction al Mr, Wauchope’s 
hands, 

Yours, &o,, 


A SAXON, 
No. 6. 
TUE GOMASUTAW—A TALE OF INDIGO PLANTING IN 
NUDDRA. 


ers 





ati alk 


_ Gaiapota, Shamnugeur, and Boro Choobrey form one Deheo within the 
factory line of the Bogoola Indigo Factory, which is attached to the Bha- 
junghat Conca of tho Khalboatenh estale of the Bengal Indigo Company 
in the district of Nuddea. Whon theindigo plant of the season of 1858 
had attained some hoight, the gomashta of tho Bogoola Factory ordored 
the ryols of the above montionad Deheo to weed the indigo felds in such 
a manner that fot a single bit of grassy or any other kind of weed might 
be allowed io remain thoreon, It is hero necessary bo mention for the 
information of auch of aur renders ag are not familiar with the process of 
a indigo cultivation, that the Ronorg practice in such cases is either to rool 
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oul o lo ent off the bigger weeds, such as tho plants chukoondiah, gol- 
ghosy, &e,, and then to turn out flocks of eatile te graze on the fields for 
the destruction of the shame and other specics of grass; in other words, 
indigo fields have nover been known to require thal particular mode of 
weeding by which Aoos paddy fields are cloared, Tho gomashta, in 
passing tho above order, accompanied ib with an injunction on his subor- 
dinates nol lo allow the ryots to work on thoi own paddy fields until 
the whole of tho indigo lands atlached to the Deheo had beon weeded, 
The ryots, apprchending tho injury which they paddy crops would. sus- 
iain if the ordas of the gomashta wore carried ont, offered to como to 
a compromise with him, and succeeded in soliling the matter by promis- 
ing to pay him 300 Rupees ; on payment of which, il was arranged, tho 
ryots would be allowed to weed the indigo lands in the manner herolo” 
fore in use, For the casiest and specdiost mode of collecting this sum, 
the head mon of the three villages wore directed to allot to the indigo 
cultivators the amount which, according to tho quantity of land cullivat- 
ed, each man would have to pay as his porlion of tho above mentioned 
300 Rupcos, and the head men of tho villages wore ordored to collect the 
allotmonts of their respective villages. 


Kaloo Mundul, brothor of Ameer Mundul, the head man of Shamnug- 
gur, was, during the absence of Ameer Mundul, ordored to collect tle cou 
of his village, But Kaloo demurred, snying that lo was ready to pay his 
own sharo, and that as ho had his own affaiis to look after, ho was ynable 
to widertake the task of collecling monoy from the villagers. Tho go- 
mashta, howover, would adinit of no oljection, and bold Kaloo, that if 
his personal affairs wore indood of such a prossing nature ay nol to allow 
him time for the collection, he hac botter pay tho full amount assessed 
upon the whole village from his own purse, and then reimbuise himeolf 
from the villagers at his loisuro ; and to see his order fully carried out, 
the factory subordinates were strictly onjoined not lo allow Kaloo Mun- 
dul to work on his own fields until he had paid the amount.” But Kaloo 
parsisted in his disobedience, and paying his own share into the hands of 
the factory lagidgeor, he seul his servants to his paddy grounds. The 
gomashta on ‘hearing of this civcumstanco sont the tagidgour back, 
accompanied by two shurkewallahs, with orders lo thrash and being 
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Kaloo to the fuclory, bound with cords, aya prisoner, Tho Sharhe- 
wallahs lost no time in proceading lo Kaloo’s home, gave him a sovoro 
beating, bound hiy hands tightly beliind his back, and wore bringing him 
to the factory, When the party arrived in Garapota, the tagidgeor ob- 
sorved one of tho villagers, named Moozdeon Mundul, an old man of 
rather good circumstances for one of his class, sitting in his house and 
combing a quantity of pal, The tagidgecr asked him why ho was at. 
home, and nob gone to weed the indigo fields, sinco the sum allotted to 
his village had not yel beou renlizod ? Moozdeon, in answor, gave him to 
understand that ho had already paid lis sharo to the head men of tho 
village, who woro engaged in the collection ; and in order to prove his 
assortion, offered to conduel them to the presonco of the head man ; up- 
on which one of tho peons, through sheer wanlonness, caught hold of his 
heard, and began dragging him away, saying, “Qome, old hog, now show 
us the way to your fathers, tho Munduls.” Tho old man, not being 
able io sustain tho violonco, fell down ina swoon with his faco on the 
ground, but his porsecutors, instead of relenting, trealed him with seve- 
ral kicks on his back, ‘Tho nephow of Mooazdcon, soeing all this, ran to 
the Munduls, who were at that vory time holding a mocting for the col- 
lection of tho gomashta’s cess, 


These mon had but & momont bofore heard of tho affair ralaling lo 
Kaloo, Tho Munduls got inconsod, and scoing from the inslandas» al. 
ready bofore them—in, which bwo of the most rospectablo villagors had 
been grossly insulted and outraged—thal no one was safo from such 
iniquities, resolved not to put up with the ocourronce, and regardless of 
tho consequonees, they ran to the spot, vowing vengoance on tho offond- 
ors, As might bo expected, thoy returned tho beating on the factory 
servants with compound interost, and thon binding thom just as the 
latter had bound Kaloo, shut thom up in a cowfold, After nightfall, 
when the violenco of thoir rago had subsided a little, the Munduls too 
lato saw that they had gone a little too far, and with the viow of com. 
promising the matter, thoy releasod their prisonars, and bribed them with 
fivo rupecs, on the understanding that they were not to montion: the 
circumstance to thelr gahob or gomashta, But tho tagidgzor and 
peons had folt themselves too much insulted to think of tha foregoing 
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revenge, So, the momont they got their release, and without oven going 
to the gomashta, thoy proccedod to Bhajunghat, and gave to My, ‘Iiwee- 
die, the superintendent, a most oxaggerated slory, suppressing, of course, 
wl that they had dono to Kaloo and Moozdeen, Next morning Mz, 
Tweodic, accompanied by about a dozen armed up-country lattials, 
came to tho villago, and although the villagers related 4o him the in- 
dignities which thoy had suffered from the tagidgeor’s hands, he 
heeded them not, but ordered the head men to follow to tho Bogoola 
Factory. ‘The villagers, observing that the tone in which the sahob 
spoke to thom, and judging from a* knowledge of antecedents that no 
goocl was in store for them, and apprelicnding that they would be sent 
by Mr, Tweedie eithor to Bhajunghat or Khalboaloah, whero they were 
cortain of being sovorely ghastised, held a consultation, and dotermined 
o fight out the thing and to resisl the planter to tho best of their might. 
‘They accordingly disobeyed Mr. Twecdio's ordas, and did not go to 
Bogoola, Tho factory people, finding themsalvos slighted, sont up a 
petition to,tho Magistrate, to tho offect that the villagers had looted 
iheir cutcherry house of Garapote, plundored a large sum of money, and 
committed violonce on the persons of thoir sorvants, Tn this mattor 
the head men of tho wholo Dohee wero name as defendants, In the 
moantimo the services of about fifty profossional shurkewallahs from 
Jexsora wore ongagod, and they were quartored in the neighbouring vil- 
lnges wilh tho intont of waylaying inhabitants of tho Dohoo, and with 
tho object of looting Garapota, its chicf village. 


Tho ryots, notwithstanding their combination, felt thomsclves too 
weak 10 carry on the present dispute with the rich Khalboaleah Coneorn 
for any great length of time. Thoy therefore, with the viow of induc- 
ing somo man of wealth and influonce to back them, thought of asking 
Lhe assistance of their neighbouring zenindar, Baboo Brindalun Sixcar, 
of Shibnibash, who at that particular timo happened to havo fallon out 
with Mr, Rohorts, the suporintendent ot Khalboaleah, Brindabun 
Baboo not being then at homo, lis nephow rofusod to take the respon- 
sibility of openly abetting tho ryols; but told them that he would write 
10 the baboo “and be guidad by his answor, During tho interval, 
Brindabun’s nephow did thus much to assist the ryots, that he ordered his 
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own peons to keep watch around Garapota, and to join tho villagers in 
defending themselves from any adtacks that the sahob’s penple might 
attempt, bul at, the same time strictly forbade the peons to show thom- 
solves publicly orto enter the village during the daylime. In a fow 
days Bahoo Brindabun returned homo, and informed tho ryots, that, as 
ho himself wag sufficiontly occupied with his disputlo with tho saheb, 
and more particularly as the distyicl authoritios appearad to be favou- 
ably inclined towards the plantors, ho did nob think it oxpedient to 
meddle in their affair, 
4 

The sahobs, on the othor hand, after instituting the sult of loot was 
in the Criminal Court montioned above, asked the permission of the Ma- 
gistrato to employ twonty-fonr mon to serve as a body-guard of the 
gomashia allached to tho Dehco, Tho Magistrate, without investigat- 
ing into the maitor, or even questioning tho propricly of allowing such 
an unusnal number of armed men to locate themselves in behalf of the 
richer party, and moro so in a place whore a dispute was existing, grant- 
ed the request ; whereupon the factory proprietors procured two dozon 
of the most noted shurkowallahs, and with tho aid of tho polico sent 
them to Garapota in company with their gomashta. 


Tho ryots could not possibly resist the ordor of the Magistrate, ant 
wore therefore obliged to allow the shurkowallahs to come and take up 
their quarters in tho village. ivory resident of tho Mofussil knows 
how annoying is the presence of theso mou in a village oven whon thoy 
are brought ond quartered privately by zomindars and plantors on the 
occasion of a dispute, and it therefore neads not be told the oxtont to 
which these twenty-four men carried their mischiovous freaks, backed as 
they believed thamselves 10 be by an order of the Magistrate. The ryois, 
however, as a last hope, potitioncd the Magistrate, explaining to him 
the real circumstances of tho case, and also tho pretenco under which 
tho sahobs had prevailed upon him (tho Magistrate) to permil them to 
employ notorious shurkowallahs, and solicited him to withdraw the 
ordar, Thoy offered at tho samo time to stand on. personal recognisances, 
and to givo bail in assurance of their peaceful intention, and prayed to 
havo the shurkowallahs replaced by sn oqual aumber of “policemen, if 
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‘ont Lagistrale belioved that the indiyo plantor’s intorests wore in rel 
do 1 No attention was paid to this petition, The villagers, now 
fila xq thoir case hopeless, thought it to bo their best courso to submit 
and to settle the matler amicably, With that purpose in view, the 
head men wont in a body to My. Roberts at Khalboaleah to tender their 
submission, ‘Thoy there oxplained to him tho reasons which had aclu- 
ated thom in thoir resistanco, and now asked his pardon, M1, Roberts 
in reply gave them to understand that they must pay down immediately 
800 Rupeos as a fine to the Concern before he could grant their request ; 
and the better and sooner to ronliso*the amount, he ordered every one of 
them 10 be shift up in tho factory gédown until it was paid, The ryots, 
after much entroaty, obtained permission to sond one of their body home 
for the money. ‘This man came to Garapota, collected {ho money in tho 
best manner he could, and returned to Khalboaleah with tho amount. 
The fino being paid, tho ryots were released, 


Tt will here not bo out of placo to mention that Koylash Chunder 
Roy Mohashoy, of Degumborporo, was shut up in tho Khalbonleah Tac- 
tory godown ab the gamo time and place with these mon, 


Bul tho punishmont of tho ryots of the Deheo did nol end in Khal- 
boaleah, for immediately on their return home, the gomashta of Bo- 
goola, who was tho primary cause of tho dispute, domanded from thom 
the throe hundred rupecs which they had agreed ta pay him as weoding 
subseription money, Tho ryots this limo could do nothing else but pry 
the amounl, and it was thon at last that the gomashta’s body-guarl, 
which had beon sanctioned by tho Magistrate, was withdrawa—ZZindoo 
Patriot, January 14, 1860. 





PLANTERS versus MISSLONARINES, 


” 





PLANTERS AND Misstonanres.—he Kishnaghur planters have eom- 
é %, ’ 1 . a ’ ‘ ' 
monced thoir biennial campaign against tho missionarios, and in the 
present caso tho Pulpit coriainly gots the betler of tho Vas, 
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Tt would appear that, during his lale tour, the ryats at Yhe Ms i? 
sented some petitions to tho Licutonant-Governor, complaitngo pio},p0 
grievous oppression they suffered at tho hands of the cata, syyflia 
Lioutenant-Governor paid tho groatest attention iq/ these complaints, 
found out that many of the charges wero true, ond | ilivocled more atton~ 
tion to be paid by tho local authorities to griovanggs of tho cultivating 
classes. The ryols wore astonished al, for once, ggmhll 
them after the lapso of so many years, and have takon $pilo thor wickod 








" 
and turbulent heads to consider whether this picca of jyglico is consistant 
with the assertions of the planters, that Government geo thoir 
sowing indigo against ther will, “They have long im@licitly belioved 
those assortions ; thoy havo had carefully pointed out to thom on ovory 
- occasion tho great influence tho Bengal {Indigo Company has oxorcised 
on the Bongal Government, They have been induced to boliove that 
for years tho Bongal Indigo Company had the nomination of all the 
Nuddes officials. They have scon how the lato Lioutenant-Govornor 
came and spont a week at tho Bongal Indigo Company’s factories ; how 
hoe was taken round on an clophant to the scone of some of tho groatest 
outrages thet have boon committal by a plantor ; how ho actod the part 
of a hysterical Marius, and Jaughod with tho managor ovor tho ruins of 
Goaltollee, and admired the indigo thal was sown whero a fow months 
before a prosperous villogo had stood, ‘They saw how Depuly Magis- 
Wwates wore yomovod for endeayouring 10 provent plantora from taking 
forcible possession ofthe fields of the cultivators ; thoy saw their opprass- 
ors made Honorary Magistrates, and they wore roady onough to believe 
anything that was told thom by designing planters of tho orders of Go- 
vernmont, and the instructions received by tho Magistrates not to intor- 
fore 10 protect them,—and small blame to thom, Tar bo it from ns to 
say, that when they did complain, their cases were not duly enquired into, 
or that any actual prejudice in favour of the planters was shown by the 
local authorities ; but thoy dared not complain, and when they did, train~ 
ed witnesses and hush money te the police were too much for them ; for 
years therefore the ryots of Kishnaghur have lived in a slate of sullen, 
dogged discontent, hating Government, hating the name of Englishmen, 
They have now complained and have had justice done’ them; and fecl 
that they have beon thrgughout deceived os to the interest of Govorn- 
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ment in tho cultivation of indigo ; they even begin to doubt now whether 
the lato Licutonant-Govornor had tho porsonal interest in the success of 
the indigo crop that the planters represented him to havey The conse- 
quence is, that this year they refuse to sow, unloss thoy aro paid a price 
onal to that which they obtain for rico and othor créps. The planters, 
instead of at once sooing the matter in a propor light, and admitting that 
like all dogs they have had thoir day, and that if they want to get on 
they must henceforth pay honostly for what they warit, have commenced 
to fume and rave at the missionaries, and say—which they know to bo. 
falso—that desiening men have givon out that Mr, Grant has issuod an 
order to put a stop to indigo planting, This assertion isa more cunning 
attempt to frighten Mr, Grant into the belief that by doing justice he 
will close all the indigo factories ; they know that he does not want to do 

this, and, theroforo, think that by spreading this report they will induce 

him to draw back, 


The falschood of this statomont is apparent from the very words of 
ihoso who propagate it, The Kishnaghur correspondent of the Lnglish- 
mun says in proof of his assertion, that “some of thom have gone to him 
(Mr. Grant) direct with their potitions—intluanced by mon who havo 
no desire to geo the ryols more prosperous than they aro.” Nov, if 
thoy derivo this prospority from tho cultivation of indiga, what have thoy 
Lo petition about? If they really believed that an ordor had beon given. 
4o put a stop to indigo cultivation, would thoy go *and petition at all? 
Tf the cultivation. of indigo is voluntary, would nol they go on sowing u- 
til the Polieo camo and prohibited them? ‘Would evon that stop thom ? 
Would it not (ako a forco of about 50,000 mon to put a stop to the cul- . 
tivation of rico'for instanco? Aro tho natives so vory anxious to obey 
tho Inws of the Govornmont as to givo up the cultivation of a romuner- 
ative crop merely on a report spread by missionaries that the Licutonant- 
Governor did not approve of the crop? If, on the other hand, the culti- 
vation was unpopular, and they believed that tho Govornment had pro~ 
hibited it, would they petition at all? Would not thay go to tho Magis. 
trate of the districl and say-—* Government has ordored the cultivation 
of indigo 10 be stopped? Mx. Rod, or My, Porgh, or Mr. Marlow’ are 
geing to sow ib on our Jands, lol thon bosstopped.” The very fact of 
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the ryots coming direct to Mr, Grant to potition shows that thoy are 
undor no misapprohonsion of the description alleged by tho plantors ; 
weary of opprossion they go to him for reliof from that oppression, and 
finding that they got justico, thoy determine no longor to be slaves: they 
have found out that they may sow what crop thoy like on their own 
land, and will not therefore sow one which is a dead loss to thom. 


We trust that tho ryots of the whole of Bengal will follow the ex- 
ample of those of Kishnaghur. ‘T'wo years of pressure will convinee the 
planters that honesty is the best policy, and they will then make up 
their minds to pay properly for what thoy want. Tho last two yoars 
have worked a revolution in tho condition of the cullivating classes. 
The high pricos of grain and oil seods have converted half-starved cul- 
tivators into prosporous peasant proprietors ; it is only in tho large in- 
digo-growing districts that the ryots havo not been bonefited by this 
change. Thousands upon thousands of acros of picked land is there 
taken up with a crop that doos not repay the cultivator the cost of sead, 
tilling, and rent, and this when vice is fetching Ra, 3 por maund, If 
the whole of this had boon at the disposal of the ryots, instead of 
being locked up, what would not their condition have now been? As 
it is, it might just as woll have been unveclaimed jungle as far ag the 
interests of tho ryots are corcerned, Tf the planters must havo indi- 
go, they must prepare to pay the highest rate of the most remunera- 
tive crop for it; and not only this, but they must pay something more 
as recompense for the intorference that thse cultivation of this crop 
entails upon the producor, and must further make up their minds to 
keep their accounts honestly and take fair measure, 


Bui to roturn to the missionaries. The charge against them is, that 
one of their body drew up a vory excellont potition on behalf of certain 
ryots, and that this petition called forth from the Lieutenant-Governor 
enquiries and orders which have undeceeived the ryots as to their position 
as regards the planters. Suroly if thera was ever one act more bo- 
coming the position of a Christian clorgyman than another, it would 
be an act of this sort. The planters, however, to punish him drag 
him and his. private affaires before the public, hold him up to scorn for 
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his marriago with a native Christian, and question whether his oliject 
in matrying was puroly spiiitual. None but a planter could descond 
to such a vile course as this for the purposo of silencing a political op- 
ponent. Supposing this missionary did mary “a common villago 
girl,” what of it? Ifas ho not as much right to marry whom ho likes 
as a planter has? Wo are vory swoof this, that nothing is so likely 
to male the mission successful as marriage of this sort, which brings 
the missionaries into immediate contact with the people around them ; 
and we should bo glad to hear that all tho missionaries had done 
likewise, ‘What right have the planters to analyse his motives in form- 
ing this connection? Why, on oarth, should they, be purely spiri- 
tual any more than those of the planters in marrying a white village 
girl? If the Kishnaglur correspondcnt will look around him, he will 
find that he owes some of his dearest friends not only to village maids, 
but something very much less respectable and maidonly than village 
maids and the daughters of ryots. Why is tho missionary to he any 
more spiritual than tho fathers of these men? Perhaps it is the fact 
of marriage that irritates the planters so much, 


TWowovor, thore is nothing now in theso petitions; precisely similar 
petitions possibly drawn up by the same hand wore presented by the 
ryots to My, Ifalliday when he mado his first Lour as Lioutonant-Go- 
yornor: they were nevor even unfolded, and therefore the natural acta 
of the ryots were not atlributed to designing mon, ts thoy would have 
been had he acted upon these. 


As the planters havo declared war, wo hope that the missionaries 
will take tho matters up, and Jet the public know what tho indigo sys- 
tem is in Kishnaghw.—Jndian Field, December 10, 1859, 


Nuppra Puanrers.—-Wo give below a letier from Mr. Bomwotsch, the 
Missionary of Kishnaghur, with reforcnce to tho attacks which have 
feon mals upan him by the planters, Mx, Bomwatsch has come forward 
in his own. name, and hay stated his caso manfully, temperately, and aa 
becomes a Cliristian missionary, Lot the Kishnaghur planters now do 
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the same, and tho mattor will then be brought to a fuir issue, My, 
Bomwetsch’s groat orime is, as wo supposed, tho having undeceivod the 
ryots as to their logal obligation to sow indigo for the planters against 
their will, and having exposed the deception which tho IKishnaghur 
planters have so Jong and successfully practised of persuading the ryols 
that tho head of the Government is personally interested in the culti- 
vation of indigo, The ryots see that tho litlle family combination of 
Magistrates, Collectors, and Local Managors is scatterod ; they have actu- 
tually made themsolvos heard by Governmont, and to their greab nsto- 
nishment have received justice atthe hands of tho highest authority ; 
it ig not to be wondered at, therefore, that they should have the “ wnapar- 
alleled insolence” to bagin to discuss oponly whether it is possible, after 
all, that thove is no real Jaw making thom the bondsmen of tho planters, 
and that they havo the right to disposo of the property at the market 
price, and to whom they liko, Mz Bomwetsch has with him tho fecling 
of avery honest man in the country. ‘The planters may bluster as they 
may, and intrigue and concoct what plans they like in tho backslums of 
Mission Row, “or at Planters’ Diggings,” tho time has come whon thoy 
must pay or go; they have two alternatives-—to open their purses, or 
shut thelr factories, 


“Drar Si,—Bofore that indigo plantor of Kishnaghur (2. @ of the 
Nuddea district) sont that lottor of his to the Mnglishman, T was told by 
another planter, whorhad secon it in manuscript, that he would do so, 
But I never took the troublo to send for tho Bnglishmuan in order to 
read it, as I could woll guoss from the man’s former writing against 

issionaries, that, besides a fow grogs missiatoments and somo falschoodls, 
Mich no body would believe, and a vehement and libollous attack on my 
hong ad & man or as a Chrislain, ho would have vory little to say for 
himedlf and his brothor-opprosgorg ; and this, T was sure, could not hurt 
me, put only harm him and his blue cause ; for I was, from the manner 
people spoke to mo of the lotter, under tho improssion that the planter had 
ie his name and given mino also, Bub from your romarks on it, I seo 
ihe designing plentor has not done so. Nor am I loss surprised to fine 
ghat the charges, ridiculous as they partly aro, are actually believed, and 
that in quarters where I least oxpoctod it; and that Tam blamed for 
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having ovor-sleppod my line, And, although you do not think so, but 
would—os all right-thinking and meoroiful poople would—evon encourage 
me, still as the charges aro so ontirely false, and as the designing planter 
wants thereby evon to reflect discredit on the Commissioner and Lion- 
tenant-Governor, I think it right 10 contradic them ; for, although I 
shall ever consider it my duty to assist these so cruolly oppressed people: 
T shall always do it in a way becoming my position as missionary’ 
Above all, I shall nover try—as is hinted at—to get al the authoritios 
in a dishonest, round-about way; but shall act in a straightforward 
manner 


First.—As to my having spread the report that “ Mr. Grant had issued 
an order to puta stop to indigo planting ;” itis a designed falschoud. 
t 
Secondiy.—As to my having sont any ryots to the Licutonant-Gover- 
nor, or oven to the Commissioner ; ditto, 


Nvirdly.—As to my having over written, or dictated, any pelition to 
the Lioutenant-Governor or the Commissionor ; dito, 


Pourthiy.—As to the affair of Gobindpore, near EF aualhally, £ mean 
the affair of Mx. White, I am not only innocont, but was ontirely igno- 
rant of it, until, a few wooks ago, a planter himself gavo mo a full ac- 
count of it, I had nevor so much as heard of it, *Only this much can 
I now say, that, had the Commissioner and the Lieutonant-Governor 
heard the account, ib would have ovoked still more stringent moasuros 
than the case has alroady done; and young Mx, White would now, in all 
probability, share the fate of his sorvants, As it slands, tho planters 
laugh ab the ryots, and boast, even in the faco of the missionarios, of 
always coming out cloan of the most flagrant cases ; and tho ryols are 
kept under the impression that the Magistrates aro their avowed onemics 
and the warmost friends of the planters, 


But to come to the confession of my giievous sin cominittod againat 
tho indigo planters, WhatiTI have done is simply this: some months 
ayo I went, in opon daylight, to Mx, Reid, Aho Commissionor, thon at 
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Kishnaghur, to plead with him on bebalf of the cruolly oppressed people 
of two villages within my former mission district, But I did not do so 
with tho intention of sonding the people to him, for thoy had already 
prepared a potition to him, but decked cowrage to go up to him, and at 
the same time despaired of gotting justice at all, But what brought the 
people to ma, and what induced mo to spoak to Mr. Reid, I must tell 
you in a separate letter, For tho present [ will morely make my con- 
fession, On behalf of two other villages in my former mission districts 
I wrote a lotier to Mr, Reid, But I did not send the people to the 
Commissioner ; they were already on thein way fo him, and without 
my knowledge of their previous intention, Morcover, I have given no 
letter to any one, People aro constantly coming through hero on their 
way to tho Commissioner or tho Lioutonant-Govornor, all without my 
previous knowledge*of their intoution, and want letters to Mr. Reid and 
Mr, Grant; but I steadfastly refuse, telling tho people it was not neces- 
psary ; justice would be done to them without it, That these people 
want lotters is nothing out of the way ; evory one who has lived only 4 
few years in this country will comprehend it, 


A. third grievous sin thet I committed against the planters is this : 
the poople before going to Caleutla asked mo whother I was suro that 
there did nob oxisl, after all, a secret law, according to which they 
would be obliged or forced to sow indiyo aywinat thei will ? T asanred 
them the law was rifliicous and in their favour: no one could com- 
pel them to sow indigo against their own will, And whon the people 
wanted to know whethor tho now Governor was a man like the old one, 
that ix, whether he had shaved in indigo, and whethor ho was the friend 
of the planters, &, &e, I positively answered in the negative, telling 
thom, in the oriontal fashion, thal lie was justice himself, and would not 
overstep the straight path a hairshroadth, oithor to the right or to the loft ; 
and that, if from any one, they could expact justice from him, and also 
from the Cummissioner, Iam sure I have not given a false impression 
in the peoplo, ‘Tho people also know very well that indigo cultivation 
will not cayse; only they want to bo at liberty to sow when thoy ploaso, 
and where they ploase ; anc to sell tt to that factory that pays most for 
a. Phey wont be slaves uny longer, Nay, thoy are much loss than 
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slaves, And I confidently do hope and pray, that our noble Governor 
will not lay down his reign before he has emancipated the ryot-slaves of 
Bengal, and dopart this country with tho blessings of millions of allevi- 
ated sufforers following him, and not both tho curses of the oppressed 
as woll as the abuses of tho opprossors alike, as inthe ease of our lato 
Governor, How true it is that “No one can serve two masters,” No 
man can be just and unjust at the same time, nor carn the applause of 
both parties, the righteous and the unrighteous. If you will give this a 
place in your columns as early as possible, you will greatly oblige 


Yours faithfully, 
Santipore, 22nd December, 0, BOMWETSCOEH.” 


_ We havo satisfaction in heing able to support so many of our charges 

against the planters by the unbiassed ovidence of a Christian clergyman, 
a man who has come out to pass his life in peacefully benofiling has na- 
tive noighbours, a man who can have no prejudices against tho plantors, 
and whose profossion is an ample guaranteo for the truth of his state- 
ments, If the planters will porsist in denying tho oppressive nature of 
their system in opposing all reform, and in vilifying, by means of a paid 
agent and a purchased press, all those who endeavour to remedy the great 
avil, the only thing that remains will be » Commission of Enquiry for the 
purpose of ascertaining how far these allegations ave truce, and how far 
false, Aro tho planters prepared for this? we trow not—Jndian Field, 
December 31, 1869. 


To the Editor of “The Indian Field.” 


Dear Sin,~—Now kindly permit me to tell you what occasioncd my 
interceding for tha poor ryots of Howlia and Pathorghata, When I lived. 
at Solo, one of tho stations of the C, M, Socioty, my congregation, con- 
sisling of nearly a thousand souls, was disporsed all over the neighbouring 
villages, amongst which wero the above named, T was every thing to 
the hulploss people around me, not only to Chaistians, bub also to Iin- 
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doos and Mussulmans, But above ovory thing they valued the protec- 
tion I always afforded them against neeler dourdina (Indigo-oppros- 
sions); because, although I was not able, neither did I try, to do over 
much for thom, still they wore always proserved from ruin, 


Six years ago T had lo loave tho station for Luropo, and after my ro- 
turn had to take up Santipore as my station; and ofton sinco havo I 
thanked God for having got mo out of the way of Indigo planting, all 
the troubles it entailed on mo, aud the griof I had to suffor, while daily 
obliged to witness the most cold-blooded oppression tho poor people have 
to ondwre from a sot of mon whose consciences have been eulen by the 
cancer of covctousness, “the rool of all evil,” and who call themselves 
(as one of them wrote to me) “a seb of Chrislian gentlomen.” Now, 
about five or six months ago, I was called upon by my Socioty to go up 
to Bollobhporo and my old station Solo, to uso my influonce with the | 
Christians, in order to provent the unsteady and ignorant amongst them 
from joining the Roman Catholic priest, who tried to ontice them away, 


While staying there the people of Howlla and Gowalparra came ina 
mass, imploring my assistanco against “Tndigo oppression,” whieh they 
said had reached its highost pitch, and was sufforable no longer, I was 
much grieved to ho obliged to toll them I could do nothing for them. 
But what sorrow and doprossion I felt on'beholding tho poyorty of tho 
people and the dosofation of tho once at least comparatively prosperous 
villages, I am unable to dosoribe to you. Ono villago ospocially I could 
hardly recogniso at all, The first grechastay (villagers) I found either 
ruined or at the brink of ruin; as to the common peasants, thoy are 
starving with their families. If my heart had beon but of stone, 
it would have burst at seeing and hearing what I thon saw and heard. 
Still I nover dreamt of doing any thing 1owards alleviating tho sufforings 
of these, well knowing that, bosidos the little assistance which I could 
afford while living among them, all othor efforts would prove vain; for 
what the poople want is protection against dutrages committed on them 
whon unwilling to receive advences, Thus the only thing to be done 
was, afresh to ery up to Godin heaven for reliof, which wo have done in 
regular prayor mectings fer tho purpose, Tho Hindoos in their way 
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eclobrate ponjah ngainst the evil, and the Mussulmans make ndmde, and 
say now it was all im vain, and we offen thought so too. But all that 
happons—if we have read history to sume purpose at all—is oither order. 
ed, or at least permitted by God, and always for a certain purpose : aud 
prophecies must necds be fulfilled, even those pronounced by Deputy 
Collectors, Mr, Ausberrz, a Deputy Collector, who is one of the most 
efficiont Government servants in his lino, after his first tour through the 
district, when he called on me at Solo, told me (I could give lis words 
in quotation) “Thad belter go away from this district, as I would 
auever succeed in doing any thing inthe way of preaching.” Whon 
T asked for his reason for saying so, he said, “ as long as the planters are 
here, no one will Listen to you,” and thon gave mo a description of the 
erual oppression exercised by my co-religionists, thut “sel of Christian 

gentlemen,” and said that “ within ten yours the whole district would 
be pauperised.” Ho also told me he had written to Government on the 
subject, and would write again, But ten years ago who dared to say any 
thing against theso Christiun gentlemen, and whal Government would 
dream of listening to what citer a Deputy Collector or a Judgo (of Mar, 
Sconce’s standing) said? Bul tho prophecy of Mr. Ausberra has bean ful- 
filled, although ib is now cloven years since the prediction was uttered ; 
and tho pauperised ryots have had the impertineneo of reminding CGo- 
vernmenb of il, Government cannot but hear, and soon | hope the glo- 
rious time will come, when the ryots will sell their indigo, and get their 
due for it as well as for rice, Husced, or any other exop. 


But to return to my own case:-—-After I had returned home for about 
two months, about twenty ryots of Towlia and Gowalpara camo to mo 
from Lagachiparra (the zemindars of which place, their real landlords 
hnd rented out those villages to the Nischindipore Firm), saying that 
now for fourteen days they had beon imploriug their original and real 
zemindars ou their knees to take the Jand away from Mr, Forlong. Bui, 
the ton yours of izara not having expired, they could nob possibly do go, 
and the zemindars and ryots agreed that I should bo entroated io re- 
present their qase to the Magistrate; and as 1 had already made up ny 
mind Lo go up to Kislnaghur, I promised the poor people to speak to 
the Magistrate, La the mean time, howeves, the people had agreed, or 
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rather the zomindars (who came to see me) had advised them to potition 
the Commissionar, ‘Tis occasioned my calling on Mr. Reid. Bug if at 
the time Thad known that other villages had already petitioned the 
Commissioner and Lieutenant-Governor, I think I would not have gone 
to My. Reid, from fear of boing suspected of having anything to do with 
the ryot movement already in motion, since I should have been well 
aware that the planters would readily avail thomselves of the opportuni- 
ty of saying that tho whole of the movement had been designed by the 
Missionaries, 


But supposo even I had spoken to the Commissioner with the in- 
tontion of helping on the good movement, of which again I affirm I 
wag totally ignorant, have I nota right to call on the Commissionor, 
or Magistrate, or any other officor I choose, and to speak to him what 
IT please, as long as he permits me to clo so, considering moreover that 
I am an entirely private person? Nor am J, as is very well known, a 
selfish proselytizer. What then, I ask, coudd be my motives in spenk- 
ing to the Commissioner, oxcept to relieve, if possible, poor helploss * 
sufferers? And if this be unworthy af my vocation asa Clergyman and 
a Missionary, I must afresh learn what my duties are. 


Do the planters moan to assert that they only havo a right to call 
on, to dime, to play, and lodye with Judges, Collectors, Magistrates, 
and Deputy Magistrates ? Nay, is it not very unjust in these officials to 
receive planiers at all, men who continually are accused, before the 
self-sume officials, of the most heinous ertmes committed under the 
sun, and who have, without interval, not dozens, but hundreds of 
cuges pending in the Courts ? Flore lies tho seoret of the evil, Hence 
the poor ryots, who for so many, many years are groaning under the 
cruel yoke of planters, cannot, on any account, find justice ab tho hands 
of the authority, I do not mean to say that all Magistrates and Judges 
do always wilfully porvert justico (allhough J will another time give 
some Inslances even of this), but they are either bonght or sold by the 
planters (about this too another time), or, what is more frequently the 
ease, owing to constant friendly private intercourse with them, and an 
innate hatred of the “ niggors,” they, more or less uneanaciously, are 
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unduly projudiced in favour of the first, and against the latter, with 
whom they have—in some instances that I could mention—no inter- 
course whatsvover, oxcopt officially in court, and then even only mostly 
with the worst specimens, and not immediately but intermediately 
through a set of corrupt amlahs, These charitable excuses, however, 
it must be considered, more apply rather to common mokhadommas 
botweon the planters and natives, than to our present, case ; for, although 
the ryots state their grievances, it is not because they want the planters 
to be punished; but they simply crave the protection of Government 
against tho outrages committed on them by the planters for insisting 
on selling their indigo as they do any other produce of their lands. 
And this protection, although theoretically granted, has been until 
now in practice positively refused to them; nay, the people were 
frequently worse off after complaint than before. For hear how those 
people, T have pleaded for, fared. The Darogah came (the people said 
bribed by the factory), wanting by all means to compel them to come 
to an agreement with the planter; but seeing them altogother unwilling, 
he at last consented to writo a report on the condition of getting Com- 
pany’s Rupees 800, Somehow or other he did after all not write a re- 
port. The Joint Magistrate of Karcompore too came according to the 
Commissioner's order, but not to their village. He spent a jolly day in 
the factory, whenco he called the ryotg, telling them they should come to 
an agreement with the planter. And when the people insisted on telling 
him thoir grievancos, he forbade thom to tell, him any thing except 
what had happened during the last month, ‘They told him that during 
the last month nothing had happened, but that they had been running 
about to got protection, which, as they now could see, had boon in vain, 
and wont away. When the planter heard that the people had again 
tried to got justice, he at last (knowing that a Missionary was backing 
the people) thought it prudent to put on tho “ Christian gentloman,” 
and went to or called for the few Christians that live in these two vil- 
lagos, telling thom that he was their (Christian) brothor : he had not been 
aware of thoir living thoro, and wag glad to have found it out; hence- 
forth they should have lo sow very little indigo, and that he would 
make a gia for thom, &a, and gave ovory one a rupeo, and all of 
thom a kloan, and as thoy were encouraged to accept of it by « feeble 
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Missionary, they Iefl their Tindoo and Mussulman brothron in the 
lurch, And lost any of them should hoe able to complain again, the 
two villages were surrounded by a host of lnttials, and the two parks 
wero prevented from communicating with cach other, The leador 
amongst thom, an inhahitant of a third villago (Troohnt), was hy latlials 
kept a prisoner in his own house, This nows was bronglt to me 
by aman who during the night had escaped. Tle bogged very hard 
of me not to leave them in the lurch liko the fow selfish Christians Tad 
done, and to write a letter with my own hand, saying I would not do 
so, or else all would lose courage. But since for good reasons T could not 
do so, the man went away, ovidenily under the tipression that 1 
despaired of doing any thing moro forthem. The Jast account T heard 
wes, that the abovenamed head man at last was inken to the factory, 
and ultimately yielded to an offer of omployment. The people are 
again frightened into the beliof that it is ® criminal offence in the sight 
of Government to groan under the heavy yoke of the planters, 


* As to the Patharghata people, I heard from a Missionary that about 
a hundred lattials ave collected ab Khidoypore, ready al any momont 
to loot their village, But, the peoplo ate determined to secure pro- 
tection, but when thoy saw thal tho Magistrate would not do any thing 
for thom, they insisted on potitioning tho Commissionor once more, and 
when they heard from tho amlahs (tone or falso, T can’t say, for aught T 
know tho plantors’ fend in disgtiso may have sproad the report), that 
the Magistrate was a friend of Mv. Forlong, and had written to the Com- 
missioner in favour of the plauters and against the ryots, they at once wore 
determined to go right up to tho Lioutenant-Govornor, «T strongly dis- 
suaderl thom from doing 80, telling thom, a8 long as the Commissionor and 
tho Magistrate did not positively refuse to grant them protection, Lhey 
should not take this step. But tha men said, “we are now for months run- 
ning about praying for protection, and do not yet dare venturo lo retin 
to our homes from fear of being enptared and carried wo do not know where 
to.” Two men of their villago had alroady boen taken away; against 
many of them false cases had beon inslituled in another Division, in or- 
der io take them away, under that pretence, many, many miles off thoir 
houses to the Karecpore Magistaato, whotw thoy knew, from how ho had 
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noted toward the Iowlia and Goalpara people, to be a thorough friend 
of the planters, and an onemy lo the ryots, What the people avo now 
doing I do not know, as for a long time I havo noithor seen nor heard any 
thing of thom, having been travelling about in tent, My timo is up, 
another time more, 

Yours faithfully, 


GC, BOMWETSCEH. , 
In Camp, 8th January, 1860. 


THE INDIGO CONTEST AND ITS ISSUE. 


PAAR RARAALMIARAAANAAAARARAAAARAAA 


Tum advocates of tho existing systom of indigo-planting in 
lower Bengal are endeavouring to envelope the real question in 
massos of irrelevant statements and specious fallacies. ‘Tho contest 
betweon the planter and the ryot is al one time ascribed to “ anta- 
gonism of race,’ at another to the. “inhoront treachery” of tho 
Bungaloo. By one it is described as the result of the machina- 
tions of tho zemindar, who is joalous of the presence of an influcitial 
and intelligent witnoss of his tyrannies; by anothor as a necessary 
consequences of the existonco of a covonantod civil sorvico; and by a 
third as the immediato fruit of bad judicature, Reasons much moro 
recondile are offored by speculators more ingenions; ono only is nover 
mentioned—apparently beaause it happens to he the truce one-—namoly, 
that in Lowor Bongal incdigo-planting does not pay tho cultivator, 


And how can it pay? A few facts illustrative of indigo~planting 
finance will convince our readers that it is hopeless lo expoct the ryot to 
voluntarily uncortake a quitivation so ill-requiting as indigo cultivation 
in Lowor Bengal has been made to be, THe can scarcely be expecta to 
bo vory enthusiastic in the cause of the dovelopmont of the country’s 
resources, when he sees that that enthusiasm can lead only to ruin and 
glarvation. 


. * ’ s Ff 4 ' ’ 
Tivst then—wo ave speaking of indigo-planting in Nuddea-—an ad- 
vanes of two rupeos is givon for every beegah to bo cultivated’ with: 
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indigo, ‘The beegah is measured out by servants of the factory, and by 
9 well-understood rule, which furms a part of tho system, is made equi~ 
valent toa biggah and half of ordinary measuremont. ‘Two rupeos, or 
four shillings, ave advanced for tho cultivation of halfan acro of land, 
This is tho immonse “ assistance” which the ryot receives from tho fac- 
tory, and which, if we are to believe factory historians, places him above 
the reach of want, starvation, and the money-londer for a whole year, 


Next comes the question, how much land is cach ryot to cultivate 
with indigo? That too is decided by tho consuctudo of years, A ryot 
who owns one plough and a pair of oxen is to cultivate four beogahs of fac- 
tory measurement, and so on in proportion, Tho burden thus distribut- 
ed, heavy as it is, would havo been borne if the burthened had been 
allowed to carry it their own fashion, But no. Tho soil must be work- 
ed upon without intorruption from Maugh to Ohoit, until a few showers 
of rain render it fit’ for the reception of the seed, During this part of 
the season, the ryot is not allowed to look on the right sile or the left, 
to attend to his olher lands or crops, 10 work any otherwise but on the 
marked land, 


The plants como to have four loaves, Woeding, a prosess which in 
the earlier days of indigo-planting was novor used, and which all ryots 
protest is nol necessary to tho exlont to which it is now roquired to be 
carried, commences, , The ryot must again suspend all othor avocations 
of lifo to attond to the carrying out of this ced till Joist, Supposo the 
man farms ten beegahs, and owns gno plough and a pair of oxen, If he 
had been left to himself he would probably have cultivated his six 
beegahs of indigo, while preparing his remaining four beegahs for the 
paddy crop. We do not oxactly say that this last he docs not do, for 
the staf? of life must be secured, and the customary presents to tho 
factory officials oblain him tho privilege of looking to his paddy lands. 


_A beegah of indigo land requires, in the parlance of the field, twonty 
ploughs, which cost, say at two annas a plough, 2 rupees 8 annas, ‘The 
weeding costs a rupee ; the seed another, The reaping and carriage cost 

t least 8 annas, And then there is the rent of the land, which may be 
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fixed at one rupec and four annas, Thus a beegah of indigo cultivation 
costs at the minimum G rupees and 4 annas, Now, take the other side 
of the page. A carl-load of tho plant is—by tho samo law of modern 
eonsuetudc—accounted ono bundle, The chain of three cubits is gone 
out of daie, The produce of each beegah is now ordinarily estimated at 
five or six of such bundles, and in the best scason docs not oxceed eight, 
The price paid by the factory is, as Mr. Forlong attests, six bundles the 
rupee, The whole crop of a beegah, therefore, sclls on an average for a 
rupeo, The cost to the ryot, as we have scon, is six rupees and four 
annas, Thus arises a loss of five rupees and four annas on every beegah, 
or twenty-one rupees to the owner of each plough, 


Thus stands the main account. If the items be true—and we chal. 
lenge our readers to disprove their accuracy—the system which makes 
such transactions possible must be pronounced atrociously oppressive, “ 
And so it is felt to be by the ryots, But thero ave incidental to indigo 
planting, as practised in Bengal, other ovils, the sum total of which con- 
stitute one of the most olaborately organized systems of croating and in- 
flicting misery that could be conecived, Tho planter is usually a farmer 
of the lands on which his factory lies and the plant is grown, Plantor 
farmers pay enormous rents Lo their zemindars, in some instances more 
evon than the ascertained rental receivable from the ryots, This the 
planter can afford to givo, because he thereby acquires over the ryots an 
influence which is convertible inlo immense profits, The planter, 
however, seldom fails to add his izardarco—farmer’s allowance. He 
then rack-rents tho ryot more than the most oppressive zomindar can 
do, The planters sometimes cultivate the plant on thoir own account. 
Thore are factorics with hundreds of beegahs of neoz cultivation which 
do not keep a single plough of their own. Tho ryots must furnish 
ploughs, cattle, and labour, of course not on the most remunerative rates, 
if any, of hire, 


The outrages reported to have been committed at Lokenathpore and 
Kalapance are, merely incidental manifestations of a spirit which we 
now plainly see, but of the existence of which we had no idea when tho 
miasionarics petitioned Parliament. They then said that robollion was 
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possible in Bongal. We dishelieved it. We thought there was no ond 
to pationce of our countrymen, and a stout ono to Anglo-Saxon vapacity. 
We have now learnt better. The note no doubt sounded strong when 
tho ryots of Kalapance shouted “ out with tho Inglish.” Tt was vobel- 
lion, But who dare catch it—hold it? | 


The Government of Bengal is already bonig taxed with the three 
lotters it has written. We yet hope Mx, Grant will have the pluck to 
fight the fight out-—J2indoo Patriot, March 3, 1860. 


Fe rest A care verve eas panel 


NUDDEA PLANTERS, 


fo the Editor of “ The Indiun Field,” 


Dear Srr,-—] had already anothor letter ready for the Wield, a few 
personal words to Mr, Furlong ; but in such a serious affair as the prosent, 
where the welfare of millions is concorned, minor points must yield to 
the ono great object in view, which, ayuin J would press dt, ie not “ to 
make the sowing of indigo optional.” For who ever doubted ib was 
nob? The Jaw does nob pormil any zomindar, Native or European, to 
throw down some six or lon rupeos lo the advance-hating ryote’ feol, 
aud if unwilling to pick thom up, to compel thom to do so with tho 
horsewhip, and then to onter their names into his book as bomg undor 
contract, and then inéasuro away their best lands, (and almost always 
by « false measure,) one-third more than was nominally agreed to, and 
then under pretenco of contract to mate them work for him all the yoar 
round, and pay them noxt to nothing, or, as it happens in bad seasons, to 
keep their names cown for arroars. What law ou the face of tho earth 
would countenance such foul proceodings? At least the English law ~ 
does nol, and never will; forthe Mnglish people cam never will to 
have ¢ so, AIL that law-talk is to no purpose, or ifto any, marely to 
blind the eyes of the public al hame, as Mr. Underhill, a Secretary of 
the Baptist Mission Socioty, has done; and to kuep the good and well- 
disposed Mnglish people living scattered in this country,,but not suffi- 
ciontly acquainted with the nature of indigo planting, undor the false 
impression ag if tho ryots gave endless troubles to the planters hy not 
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fulfilling their contracts. Zhe one great object in view is, to proowre, 
protection for those ryots who are not willing to take advances, And 
for this purpose no now law or regulation is necessary, but now, or so to 
speak, renowod Magistrates, men unprojudiced, unbiassod, and just, and 
who “strain covery nerve to hring” the numerous cases of looting 
beating, kidnapping, falso imprisonments, and murder “home to the 
offenders,’ even to the planters (I always feel sorry for some wall- 
disposed mon amongst them). One would have thought that, after the 
Lieutonant-Governor’s own vigourous efforts, things would come round to 
a healthful state, But no such thing, Until now his exhortations and 
reprimands have, with two exceptions, (to the praise of Mr, Tottenham 

ud Mr. Dwarkanath Doy be it said,) been in vain, “ The cases, which 

re known to be of daily occurrence, in which ryots ave kidnapped and 
imprisoned, and carried from place to place by zomindars and planters, 
with impunity, are—still—“ a disgraceful blot upon the district admi- 
nistration in Bengal.” Nay, impunity must be speedily growing and 
ripening mto a fierce focling of bitter revonge, when a planter dares to 
horsewhip a Governmont officor! The report about the laitials montioned 
in my last leltor is but too true. Some hundreds of lattials and spears- 
mon are ab this moment assombled to loot tho villages of Pathorghatta, 
Gobindopors, and Maliaputin or Chandrabash, bocauso tho ryots still 
refuse to take advances or to onter into contract with the planter, lest 
they should havo him say they had not kept tho contract Many vil- 
lages petitioned the Magistrato again and again, implored the Commis- 
sioner over and over again, humbly besooched even the Govemor him- 
solf, 10 grant them protection from the persecutions of the planters ; 
but instead of obtaining any romedy, havo afresh been mercilessly deli- 
vered into tho hands of their oppressors, Sinco the above was written 
I have received a letter from Kishnaghur, the civil station, informing me 
that ryots had como into the station, having their wholo substance, 
ploughs, &., packed on carts, “to seck for protection,” and remained 
noar the eutcherry for days without any redress, How they have lefl 
these quarlors, and what has been done on their bohalf, is not known. 
The ryots aro moxe than ever impressed with the idea that the con- 
foderacy botweon planters and Magistrates (both covenanted and uncove- 
nanted) was an inseparable ono, But my time Seing nearly up, I must 
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come to the pomt I wish to gain, if possible to save the above named 
villagos fiom destruction and the poor people from utter ruination. 
{ humbly trast uy letter will attract the attention of the Dicutenant- 
Govornar, and that ha will secure protection for these peaple by most 
stringent measuros, ‘ 


Mr, Linke, of Bollobhpore, who lives amongst those people, wriles 
(16th January 1860) 10 Mr, Stern, my fellow labourer ht Santipore, as 
follows :—“ The people in the threatened villages ara goro afraid, and 
those who can have their wives, childron, and cattle sent away to other 
places. ‘Ihose persons who remain cannot got out of their villages for 
fear of being caught and carried off. ‘To several of whom it has happon- 
ad so, Several of the villages have given in, and I believe only two or 
three in this neighbourhood are still holding out, and these are tho 
villages which are throatenod with being looted. I wonder how it will 
end. Iam afraid all roturn to as @ was before. Nothing good for the 
people will result.” 


Two lads of 18 and 19 years, pupils of our Training Institution, 
were expressly sent to my ton in ordor to tell mo what they had seen 
and heard thomsolves, as they have only just now returned from their 
vacation, which thoy spont at Bollobhpore. ‘They sny those quarters 
look quite warlike, Tho conltomplated loot had not yet taken, place, 
because the planter s lattials were soro afraid of the villagers, who were 
determined to give them fiereo battle. Thoy had divided themselves 
into at loast six different companies, Ono company consists merely of 
bowsmen. Another of shngsmon, like David of old. Another com- 
pany consists of brickwallas, for which purposo thoy have even, as 
I heay, collectod the scattered bricks about my old compound, Another 
company consists of balowallahs, Their business is merely to send the 
hard unripe bale-fruit ab the hoads of tho planter’s laltials, Again, 
another division consists of thalwallahs, who fling thoir brass riec-plates 
in a horizontal way al the onemy, which docs great oxecution, Again, 
another division consists of rolawallahs, who recoive,tho enemy with 
whole and broken well-burned carbhen pots. The Bengal women do 
at times groat execution*with this woapon, One aftornoon the planter’s 
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Jattials fled in confusion, when they saw the Solo women march ont 
thus armed, Again, another division have to play tho lattes, And 
the fiercest division is tho company of judhishtheer, as they called it, 
who are the go-callod shorke-wallahs or spearsmon, This company con, 
sists only of twelve mon, bul, considering that at one time ono B00, 
marksman, who had tho sponts reached to him. by others, chased one, 
hundrod lattials, their number though numorically small is still for- 
midable. And these are the men that the lattials fear most, and 
frightened by them, they have not yet ventured on an attack, 


Now I ask you, is this not a sad stato of things? And who will 
have to answer for the consequences? The missionaries or Mr. Furlong 
with his co-labourers and tho Magistrates? I could write a good deal 
more of what the above young men told me, but the dawk moonshee 
is waiting for mo, in 

Believe me, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
C. BOMWLESCTI. 

Runughat, in Cump, 25th Janwary, 1860. 


rte ie oY ay meee ENS 


| [The following*is a truthful and vivid portray of 
“both sides of the (Indigo) Question,” and notwith- 
standing the facetious humour in which it has been 
conceived and certain personal allusions contained 
in it, ib will enable the reader to botter form his opini- 
on on the subject than more one-sided statements.— 
Compiler.] 


Bort Sipus ox tie Quesrion,—Having received information of the 
highly inflammatory and incondiary conversation which has of late pre- 
vailed at the Bengal Club, and of conspirkcics and plottings amongst 
turbulent Anglo-Saxons, which if unchecked Will result in insurrection 
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and anarchy, we have eniployed a Forazco kidmutgar, of that refuge for 

the destitute, to act as special correspondent at what may now be fairly 

called the sont of War. Botweon ow own correspondent and the 

\ Englishman's special mendacity-monger at Kishnaghur, the public will 

e placed aw fait with both sidos of the question, Through the intelli- 

‘genes, ability, and assiduily of our black Mr, Russell, we are cnabled te 
‘Jay bofore our readers a conversation that lately took place there. 


‘ efime—Tuesday, the 6th March, 11 A, M.—Place, Bengal Club, 
A very Cool Civilian sipping iced water. 


To him «& huge “ starved-out Indigo planter,” flushed and pant- 
ing, and looking uncommonly like « hot hind-quarter of Elephant. 


Cool Ctviliun—Hullo! Vats, you look hot and excited, and I do not 
see that amiable smile for which you are so celobrated,, What's the 
matter? Where have you been 2 

Representative Indigo Planter,~-TIot | excited! been | how ean you 

‘ask ? Why, to our Association of course. 


C, C.—Ass, how much 7 


R. I, P—~The Planters’ Association ; what ,othor Association cou dt 
go tot : 

O. C-—Oh! I seo, but I thought that the Association was poor Tlico~ 
bald ; and that upon his being muzzled with a Supreme Conrt appoint- 
ment and a regularly paid salary, the Association bad vanished into the 
thinnest and most rarified air. 


' R, I. P.~Oh! no, you aro altogether wrong ; we have started again 
afresh, We are going to call ourselves the Agricultural and Commer- 
cial Association, 

C. C.—~What a taking name! but you are surely not going in for rice 
and tobacco, either whdlogale, retail, or for exportation are you} 
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Why do you call yourselves the agri-commorci-cum-indigo Association, 
or whatever it is ? 


R. I, P—Tow groen you Civilians are. No, why should we go in 
for rice or any thing but indigo; the namo is a dodgo: we want to 
onjoy tho luxury of a paid agitator; a particular friend of ours, more- 
over, wants a comfortable little herth, os he cannot, from circumstances 
over which he has no control, poor fellow, rejoin his old appointment at 
little Pedlington ; but at the same time wo cannot afford to pay a Seore- 
tary, as Theobald will tell you ; so we havo stuck in the “ Agricultural” 
to try and get hold of a fow zomindars to help pay for our agitator, and 
the “Commercial,” as a matter of course, to nobble Wilson. 


C, O,—Capital! but docs it not strike you that the zemindars colud 
no more combine with you than oil with water? You will have a split_ 
in a week, 


R, I, P,—Oh ! that’s all right; we donot want the zemindars, but 
thoir money ; we get a year’s subsoription in advance, and tho ‘niggors 
may thon go to the--—dogs, 


0, C.—-The plan dogs erodit to your head and heart, It is as inge- 
nious ag il is ingenuous (wstde—but very little of eithor), Who is this 
paragon of a Socrotary you have got? Is Dickens coming out? 


it, £ P.—No, wo have got Forbes, late of the Dacca News and tho 
Dacca Bank, 


J 


O. O—OK! and late of the Colonization Committee and of——— ! 


Rd. P,—Stop | Stop! that’s enough; tho identity is fully estal- 
lished, Ho is just the man for us im these difficull times; we want a 
fellow capable of assorting ow claims in a powerful manner, and with 
brags enough io stick up for us against all our enemies, who are becom- 
ing rather numerous. 


0. 0—Woll, if rash and unscrupulous assertion, and the boldest assur- 
anco—4o expross myself mildly--is what yougvant-—and ib is difficult to 
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conccive what clse you can want—-why, I agree with you he is just the 
vory man for you, 43 his evidence bofore the Colonization Committee will 
vouch, 


R. I, P.—Come, you noad not rako up the past. He went home to 
give evidenco, and you do not suppose he was going to Lake tho trouble 
for nothing ; aftor all ho was not worse than Wise, our President, 


CG. O—Possibly not, but—well, nover mind—what have you been 
doing to-day at your Association 7 . 


RL P.—Doing, why we have settled John Peter’s hash for him. 


¢, O.—John who? Oh! I understand, you mean tho Licutonant- 
Govornor of Bengal, 
oe 


R I. P—Yes, if you like to call him so, but ho won’t ho that much 
longer; wait till Wilson sees our potition. 


0, G—Indoed | what's it about ? You suroly have not beon commitling 
yoursolves on papor rogarding this awful rising of tho ryots, said to be 
all owing to a lettor of the Lieutongnt-Covernor'’s ? 


R, I, P-—-Of cowse wo havo; why, ail Bongal is in a state of ingur- 
reclion—fnctories bufnt down, drums beat, a planter’s assistant loft for 
dead on the fiold, &c, 


C, O—Who tells you this? I believe it to be all false, 


R, I. P-—Have you not seon it in the Bnglishman positively assert- 
acl 2 


C, O.—Yos, of course, T have, 


R I, P.—Well, is that not sufficient ovidonco of its truth ? 


C, O--To speak plainly, I could desire no more convincing evidence 
of its falsenogs, 
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R. 1, P.—~Well, Forbes, our Secretary, says, ho believes it. 
0. O—~And do you believe Forbes 2 
. 4. 2, P.—OPl conrso I do, genorally. 


GC. O—If that’s the caso, we willsay n0 more about it. By the hye, 
what was tho plantor’s assistant doing on the field upon which he was left 
for dead? Is it not true that he went with a body of armed lattials to 
» mark out, for indigo sowing, felds of certain ryots who warned him off 
quietly and respectfully, but who, on the planter’s assislant trying to 
thresh them into compliance, turned the tables and throshed him ? 


A. I. P.—Well, I did hear somothing of this sort, 


C. C,—Do you attribute that to the Lieut.-Governor’s letter? And 
did you nover hear of such things in the time of your old friend Tlalli- 
day ? 


ft, £ P.—Yes, little accidents sometimes happenod. I can’t oxactly 
say how that particular case is connected with Grant’s lotter, but I know 
very woll that in Halliday’s time wo should very soon have taught the 
black scoundrels that they had no right te intorfere with the develop- 
mont of the resources of the country, Now we aro afraid to touch tho 
brutes ; we should have that villainous niggor Press pitching into us, 
and tho Magislrates moreover are now afraid to let us off, and walk ib 
into the ryots as they used to do, or they would hava Grant pitching 
into them with some of his ridiculous theories of liborty, equality, and 
fraternity, 


¢. G.— Well, so much for the doad assistant: the simple fact is, he 
wenl to wallop ltis niggors, and his niggors walloped him, Now what 
should you do if a lot of natives—or uropoans for the matter of that— 
were ta come and cut holes in your garden and measure it, and on boing 
wkod what they wanted, say they wore going to sow flax in it? 
a 


RI, P.—Do! why, broak their heads of rourse ; what clse could I do? 
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CG O—-Wall, then, what alsa could the ryots do under the same 
eivoumstances ? Thoy have as much right to defeud their propeaty from 
intruders ag you have. 


R.  P.—What humbug! Black devils! What right have they to 
talk of thoir property? You know what Sir O, Jackson says of such 
cant, Why, whon we wore ILonorary Magisiratos in Halliday’s time— 

Q. O,—Steady! We will come to that presontly, Now as to the 
drum-beating, did ryots never beat drums before Grant aseended the 
guddee? and has any body been hurt by the drums ? 


R, I. P.—Of courso they can beat drums if they like, but they did it 
to chaff the planters—a rogular caso of insurrection, 


C0, O—Oh! this ig what you mean by insurrection, now I understand, 
The ryots chaff you, and that is all that this row is about, 


fi, I P—-And bad enough too: tho plantors aro said to be sending 
thoir families away from the districts. 


G.0—~The Hnglishman says so, and perhaps your Secretary, My. 
Forbes, says 80; bul it by no moans follows that ib is Gruc: however, it is 
quite possible thal the planters may bo in a fright; thoy aro apt to get 
alarmed whonover theiy ryots show a spirit of indepondonce. I always 
supposed that guilly conscionces had a good deal to do with this feeling ; 
thoy must know that if they evor do driva the ryote into active oppost- 
tion, the reckoning will he a heavy one. 


R. £, P—Woll, I give up the domi-moribund assistant and the drums ; 
but how about that row at Ourangabad, whore the ryots drove a planter 
and the Police out of the field, and threatoned to drive the British out 
of India, and said it was “Company ka hukum?” That clearly can be 
traced to Grant's lettor. 


C, O.—Why, before I answer this, first tell mo how you Supposo thal 
the ryots at Ourungabad evor heard of Grant's lebter; next loll me 
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how you reconcile the fact of the ryots opposing the Police and threaten- 
ing to drive tho British out of India, with the assertion that they said 
it was by “Company ka hukum ;” and then answer me whethor you’ do 
not know as woll as I can tell you, that the row at Ourungabad arose 
immediately, directly, and solely from a gross outrage committed upon 
the villagors by the planters’ people. 


RL, P.—-Well, I know the Znglishman even did admit something 
about the row having arisen on account of oppression ; but the ryots 
would not have dared to show fight if Government had not patted thom 
on the back: and as to their opposing the Police, and “saying ib was by 
order of Government, why, these pig-headed brutes aro inconsistent 
sometimes, 


C. 0.—So are othor people. 


R, I. P.—Well, wo all know that the Government letter was published 
in ® garbled form by the Magistrate of Baraset, and of course found ita 
way to Moorshedabad, ; 


C, O.—How was it published ? When ¢ and where? 


AI, P~Oh ! I do not know all those dotails ; ask Forbes and Macken 
aio ; they say il was, and that’s enough for me. 


0, O—-But not for me. 


RL, P.—Well, extracts takou from the Government letter which were 
advorse to the planters wore put by tho Magistrato in a Circular, and 
sont toovery thannah in Bengal, All the first. part of the letter which 
was in the planters’ favour was burked, 


0, O—Avo you suré of this?'I do not undorsland how a Magistrate 
could send a Circular to other districts ; and have you moreover seen 
tho latter ? or how do you know that the portions omilted were in favour 


of the plantors’ caso? 
18 
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RT, P.-T can't say for certain that the lotlor was circulated, and do 
not know what the omitted paragraphs of the letter contained ; bul the 
daily papers say that they wero in favour of tho plantors; and tho 
Englishman on Wednesday published a perwannah, issuod to a thannah 
called Kalavooah, somewhere up in Rajshahye I fancy, alluding to this 
Circular from the Baraset Magistwate ; so it must be so. Besidos, why 
should theso paragraphs be omitted if thay wore not opposed to the 
Magistrate's viows? Of course they must havo hoon wigging him, and 
he did not like the people to know this. 


G. O.—I sea you planters judge others by yourselves, but I should like 
to know more of this allegad circulation and garbling, What was the 
lotter ? I see a letter from a Nuddea planter in Tuesday's Lnglishman, 
who says that tho Nuddea ryots wero all quict until a letter was recoived 

_r the Nuddea Commissioner, in connection with that abominable kid- 
napping case in which Mr, White is said to have heon concerned, Now 
what I want to know is, how it happoned that a lottor connected with 
factories on the other side of Kishnaghur caine to be sont to tho Magistrate 
of Baraset, and what could he havo to do with the matter 7 


A. L, P—I do not kuow ; there would cortainly appoar to be some 
slight confusion here. I believe that there wero two lotters, and the 
one alluded to by the Nuddea plantor is not tho ono oireulated by the 
Magistata of Barasoh 


0. G-—Well, the Nuddea planter ought to know best what it is that 
put his ryots up, if indeed anything did, but their own intorosts; and 
thorefore ibis very elear that it was not in consequence of anything 
dono by the Magistrate of Barasot that this assorlion of independence 
on the part of the ryots hag taken placa. 

BR, I. P.—Woll, it is all the samo ; it is by sothe ordors of Government, 
never mind where or by whom they wore issued, 


C. O—Bui it is necossary lo proceed slop by step. T want to find out 
tho truth. What were the obnoxious ordors in the Baraset case ? 


= 
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LR, I. P,—As for as I could undorstand from the papers put before us 
at our meeting, certain ryots petitioned before the Magistrate to protect 
them against a planter, who they alleged was about to sow their lauds 
against their will with indigo, The Magistrate, instead of telling them, 
like any good follow would have done, to go to h—l and sow indigo, told 
the Police, that if the lands were in tho undisputed possession of these 
men, that they wore to rounder them assistance in the event of the plant- 
er coming to sow their fields forcibly with any crop of his own, We 
would not stand this, and appealed to the Commissioner, and he cancelled 
the Magistrate's orders, and said that whero the planter asserted that the 
ryots were under advances,“ he had a right to sow their land, and 
the Police were to be prohibited from aiding the ryots in the ovent of 
the planter sending to sow the lands through his. scrvants, The 
Commissioner's orders were sent to the Policc, and somo correspond- 
once appears to have taken place as to the correct view of tha_ 
law on this subjoct, and the case wont wp to Government. The 
Liculenant-Governor commented upon the enso in the most in- 
flammatory manner, and said tho ryots had a right to sow what crop 
they liked on their own land, and that a more exparte allegation of an 
advance or contract did not give the planter any right to entor on the 
ryot’s land ; that a contrach was a civil proceeding altogether, and that 
a Magistrate had nothing Lo do with an onquiry as to how fur the 
alloged contract was bond fide, or how far ib had been fulfitlod or not 
by oithor party, and that tho Civil Court was the qnly Court competent 
1o entertain such questions, and that thorefore the ryots wore nol to be - 
ousted from their lands by the plantors’ servants on any such plea, 


0. O.—There is nothing very new in that ; that was the Louw of the land 
before the Lieutenont-Governor was born. Have you nothing worse thun 
that to complain of? Why, your friond Halliday himself issued orders 
moro unfavourable to the planters than that before he left ; he actually 
went the length of saying that ryots were not lo be compelled to onter 


into contaaels against their will, 
RI. P.—Yes, but ho did nol mean it; he would lave issued ordors 


tho vory contrary, if ho had ouly staid anothor month: he was foreod 
by ciretnnstances into the expression of an opinion of that sort, 
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CO. C.-~Well, T admit he had a playful way of always turning wp on 
tho winning side, and that he did gain a vory precarious subsisicnce on 
a dict of his own words; but you sco he did mbt remain that oxtra 
mouth, and did not cancel his orders ; so is it not possible that aftor all 
the first blow camo from your own idol? But to rotwn to tho obnoxi- 
ous lotter—what became of it ? 


R, 1, P.—Why, as I said before, it was published by the Civilian 
Magistrate, who had a dislike to us. 


C. O.—Dislike to you! Isce the Hnglishman says the samo, but to 
which of you? Do you know him ? 


R. I. P,—No, f dow't, but it is a general Civilian jealousy of us, not 
_forsonal dislike, 


C, C.—Jealousy! of what, pray? What havo you that Civilians 
have not? According to your own accounts, you aro tho most misera- 
ble of beings, What do you moan that there is to be jealous of 7 


R, £. P—Don’t cross-examine one so; I am not in the witnoss-hox. 
Well, to rolurn to the lottor: the Magistrate sont oxtracts of it to a 
Deputy Magistrate up in the othor ond of Bengal, Kalaroonh, 

C O-—Indeod | that was oxtraordinary corlainly : let’s have a look at 
the map; why il is in Barasot. his Doputy must have beon the Magis- 
trate’s own subordinate, Avo you suro that the land which gavo rise 
to tho dispute was not in this Doputy’s jurisdiction ? 


RAT, P.—I am sure I do not know, What difference does it make ? 


C. C—Simply this, that if it is, the Magislrate would grossly havo 
néglecled his duty if he had not sont a copy of the orders in tho caso to 
him, You say thal a copy of the Commissioner's orders in favour of the 
planters was sont, and you raise no objection to that because it was to 
the advantage of your class, What do you mean thal the Magistrate 
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should havo hidden tho Government orders, or buried, or burnt thom, 
and havo allowed the Police to continue acting upon the order of the 
Commissionor? You surely don’t think this would have been exactly 
fair Lo the ryots 2 


ft, L, P.—Why not? You must not look at indigo cases as you do at 
other cases ; recollect the good we do in clearing down jungle, building 
schools, hospitals, &e, 


0. O—~-Come, come, don’t try that dodge with me, Iam not a Times 
correspondent, and know as well as you do that a planter never cut down 
an acre of jungle in his life ; and as to the hospitals and schools, ch! old 
follow, don’t provoke me into oxposing such humbug. So it seems after 
all that this infamous circulation is confined to the letter having been 
sont by the Magistrate to one of his subordinates immodiately connected 
with tho case. TLowever, one more question before we have done with 
the Magisizate, I soe your respectable organ, the Englishman, says, 
that the ryots throughout Bengal have risen against tho plantors and 
against their own intorests “to please w young civilian who has a dis- 
liko against the planters.” Now does it not speak volumes in favour of 
those “turbulent” mon, that thoy should so good-naturedly sacrifice their 
interosis to please a man whose name even they oan nover havo heard 
of? Again, we havo lately seon that there are other young civilians who 
havo shown a very decided preference for tho planters, How aro theso 
aniable cultivators to divide thoir allogiance in this’ease ? 


- 


A. I, P,—Oh! don’t go on harping on these things, The factories ara 
being shut up, and wo must say something, We can’t sparo time to 
roconcilo all these details, that’s Forbes’ work. 


CO. O.—In fact, you admit the whole story to be trumped up, a mere 
bit of spiie against an official who has been rash: cnough to ignore the 
right of the white man to trample on his black brother, Now for tho 
Lioutonant-Governor, What is his crime? Ue says, you say, thal tho 
planters have no right forcibly lo sow the lands of the Bongaleo culti- 
vator wilh a erdp to which that cultivator objects. Do you moan to say 
ho has % 
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R. E P—Why, of cow'se he has ; what olse do we spend such a lot 
of moncy in izhavas, putnecs, talooks, &e., for, if id does not give us a 
right 10 make our tonanls sow what we like ? 


0. G.—If you choose to spend money under tho impression that it 
gives you a right, it docs not necessarily follow that you actually obtain 
that right. Let's have a look ab the law. Well now, docs it give you any 
right, ovon of the most remote doscriptiov, to interfere with the cultiva- 
tion of the ryots? Is not thoir tenuro more secure and definite even 
than your own ? 


R. I. P—Well, porhaps, abstractodly wo have no right; but Theobald 
preached the doctrine long since, that wo should not look at the question 
abstvaciedly ; it is for the good of the country, of the ryots, and ourselves 
that wo should exerciso this intorf erence, 

\ 

0. 0.—Granted that you bonefit yourselves, but how do you benefit 

the country or the ryots 7 


R, I P—Took at tho capital wo bring into tho country and spond. 
amongst tho ryots, 


GO. 0.——Look whore? FT should like to sce it: look at the capital you 
take out. 


R, I, P—-Nover mind whore the money comes from, T know a fac 
tory where the oxponditure last yoar was threo lakhs of rupees, Do you 
mean to say thal chat did not benefit the ryots? 


CG. O.—Perhaps if they had it all it might do thom some good, yet not 
so much a8 tho free use of thoir own Innd would do; but you know as 
woll as I do, that not abovo Rupees 40,000 of that sum found ils way 
into the hands of the actual cultivators, Managers with their twolve or 
fourtcon horses, their shikar partios, opon house, assislLants innumerable, 
assistants’ horses still more imnumeralle, saddlery, boais, houses, &a 
tlicir factory servants, Court expenses (of course not Lribery or perjury), 
affrays, swindling-—come,-cadmil, very little of it goes to the ryots, 
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RB, I\ P.—Well, perhaps, not so much as ought lo go there, bul it is 

tho systom. 
s 

C. O}-—-Exactly ; more’s the pity, and hence the present row, which is 
attributable solely and wholly to your system, and not inflammatory 
Lieut,-Governors or firebrand Magistrates, Now I hold in my hand a 
caroful calculation of the actual produce of 2 beegahs of land in the 
same village ; ono sown with indigo gives a crop of 15 bundles, equal 
in value to, Rs. 8; and this you will admit was avery good crop. The 
cost of cullivating that beegah and incidental exponses connected there- 
with, seed, stampt paper, ameen’s and khalassce’s dustooree, ploughing, 
weeding, and ront, was Rs, 6; the ryot thereforo lost three rupecs on the 
crop, The other beegah was sown with oujdhan first and then with 
peas ; the crops gave 11-8, the exponso of cultivation and rout came 
to 3-4; so you see that the ryot lost 3 rupees out of hand for his’ indige. 
and 8-4, which he would have got if he had been allowed to sow it wilh 
what he liked-—-total loss by indigo, 11-4. Does it not strike you that 
this has more to do with the present position of the ryols toward tho 
planters than any lotters, affoction for young Civilians, or anything 
clso? You see that where thereisa cultivation of 30,000 boegahs in 
one estate, and a Joss of 11 rmpees 4 annas on cach beegah, it can hardly 
be said that you do much to benefit tho country. 


R, I. P—Well, porhaps, it is not altogether profitable, but England 
must have indigo, and wo cannot afford to pay higher ; after all we only 
do precisoly- what Government docs with the opium, and Government 
takes especial care to protect itself by summary laws from dofaulling 
cultivators. 


0. O—I beg your pardon. Tho cultivators arc in no way similar; 
opium is an article of excise, and its cultivation must be guarded by spe- 
cial laws: it is, however, altogether a roady-moncy transaction, Go- 
vernment has no outstanding balances of 20 years old to hold a terro- 
vem over the head of a ryot who won't sow, 


R, I. P—No, because they recover all the balances by a summary 
procoss, 
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Q. C.-~Mistakon as usual, ‘The summary law no longer cxisfts, and 
has never once been put in force against a single cullivator gince its 
fast onnclmont, It was virtually mado of no effect by Act X, @f 1859, 
Govornmont makes it for the intorest of the cultivator to fulfil flus on- 
gagomonts, and, consequently, no summary process is xequired, afad ba- 
lances aro nevor outstanding. 


R, I, P,—IYow doos Governmont oxcite the interest of ale apa 
thetic, lazy, good-for-nothing, dishonest, hooka-smoking animal to that 
extent ? Why, the ryots of tho most popular planters do a eo wil- 
lingly. 


CO. 0.—By offering them a prico for their crop, which will give thom 
tivo or three rupecs more than tho most profitable ordinary crop that 
dhey could grow would give, Government found that during tho last 
two years, on account of the increased value of other crops, tho oultiva- 
tors would not sow poppy. What wasdone? Tha agents did not sib 
down and tear thoir hair, abuse the law which provonted thet taking 
the lands of tho cultivators by forco, but they ropresented to Govern- 
ment that the price of all olhar commoditics having risen, Lho only way 
of kooping up the opium provision was by increasing tho price p aid to 
tho cullivators, ‘Ihe necossity for doing this was so evident, that the 
price was at once incroaged from Rs, 8-4 to 3-8 per seor, and oither has 
beon or will be incroased to Rs, 3-12 or 4. Now this advanco of oight 
annas por soor is equal to Re, 8 per beoga h ; and if you planters, instead 
of attributing the unwillingness of the ryots to sow fo causos which 
caunot but rendor you ridiculous in the eyes of the thinking public, 
will advance your prico to such an oxtent as will give the ryot a profit 
of at least Rs. 6 por boogah, instoad of a loss of Rs, 8, you will find 
thai your difficulties are at an end ; the Licutonant-Governor and all 
his Magistrates may writo, say, or do what tho y like, and they will not 

“decrease your cultivation by a singlo bundle, Before you compare in- 
digo to opium, you must recollect that the opium ryot clears Rs, 22-8 
ans, per beogah by his crop ; the indigo ryot loses Rx 3, The opium 
ryot hag his account closod within a weok of the delivévy of his crop, 
anil the money is paid directly to him by an European gentleman ; the 
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indigo ryot never gots pail ab all, but has his accounts arljnsted by a 
ecarrupt dewan or mohurrir six months after he has givon in his produce, 
and caro is always taken to bring him out in debt to the factory, * 


RL P--This is all very well, but we cannot afford lo pry more, 
England must have indigo ; the Quoon’s speech distinctly alludes to it ; 
and Wilson says if must be encouraged. Thereis no help for it, the 
ryots must be made to sow at our price, 


0, O-—Did Wilson really say that ? 


R, I, P-—Not exactly, but he said that he would not put any extra 
Kixport Duty on indigo, and even felt inclined to take off the Duty that 
was now on it. 

~ 

O.0.—But suroly there is some difference betweon logitimately 
encouraging a proat staple like indigo by taking off an Export Duty, and 
illogitimately forcing it by allowiug the traders therein to trespass on 
the rights of others, Did Wilson ically say that he was an advocate 
for this latter process 7 


R, C P.—Why, some of our fellows want to him, and loft him with 
the idea that ho entively coincided in their viaws. 


‘ % 


Q. O.—Oh ! is that all? It is an extraordinary fact that fifty mon 
of fifty different parties, advocating fifty measures all diamotrically 
opposite, have had interviews with that gontlemw, and have all come 
away with a most decided impression that they had convinced him 
fully of the justness of thoiy own views. I will tell you some ancedotes 
on this subject another timo, It seems to bo a peculiarity of the great 
Finaticier to let his visitors go away with this impression, and leave 
thom to find out their mistake at leisure, 


RT P~-AseT said before, England must have indigo, aud can’t 
alfard to pay more for it, No change is possille. 
19 
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C. ¢—Lam afraid thal England must vithor pay for indigo or go 
without, Tf she really wants i, and can’t get it elvewhore, she can 
afford to pay for it, ancl mnst pay for ibat the markot price. If she 
will not do this, we may very safaly infer that sho can cither do without 
it, or got it olsowhero where it can bo produced choaper, Ibis no fault 
of the Lieutenant-Govornor that the systom has abruptly come to an 
end, but it is a disgracd to Government that il was evor allowed to exist 
at all, We must knock this system on tho head, givo you a Black Act, 
and then you will lcarn to live ponceably and honestly, and, what is 
more, let others do tho same. In the meantime you had betier go 
aud destioy your absurd potition, and learn in future to stick to facts, 
You may as well eat Mr, Forbes’ Draft, as olherwiso you will have to 
eat your own. Words as snro as you sland there, Now as you look shut 
up, we will adjourn for the prosent. 

Lait Cool Ciwilian, Tot Planter calla for a neg, and feels as small 
as his physique will permit.—Jndian Field, March 10, 1800. 
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NOVDUA PLANTERS, 
Yo the Kdilor of “Lhe Indian Piet,” 

Dean Sip,—Some hundred villagers liava complained 10 Magistrates 
and Deputy Magistetes of (he outrages committed on thom by the plan- 
tors, and have inyplored for protoction; but all have beon sont away, 
their complaints have been disrogarded as not worth while listening to. 
Ono of my informants told mo, that Mr, Sibbatd, of Nondonpore, com- 
forted his downcast brothers, saying they did not know how to subdue 
these Bongalées, and that ho would show thom how to do it, Accord- 
ingly, he and another plantor set out (at the beginning of January of 
this year) with a multitude of latlials and spoarsmen, drummers (I for- 
bear giving numbors, as I cannot porsuade myself 10 belioyo in them, 
for it Lordets almost on fabulousnoss), and camo to the village of 
Balioora, After a sho1t display there, and aftor throwing down a number 
of Rupocs to the lattials and drummers, tlie processio® went through 
the neighbouring villages of Bhilerparah and Toroutpoor, and thence to 
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the neighbouring village of Meliapoola, the inhabitants of which have, 
to a grert dagreo, gone along with the people of Pathorghain and 
Gobindopore. An extraordinary display, thorefore, was necessary here, 
Undor the gieat treo, before the village, the company halted, and had 
dancing and drumming for about two hours. The diaplay was a great. 
one, for the number of lattials and other adherents of the plantas had 
in the mean timo greatly increased, And, bosidos the two Sahibs on 
horseback, there were other horsomen (Dewans and Noibs of several 
factorios had joined the company), Tenco they procee2d to Phool- 
pares, an out-factory of Tarra. ILcre the select ones of the company 
got a splendid dinner (country grog even was provided), and the rest of 
them got a tiffin (phalar). The same night, or the next morning before 
day-lneak, the labtials had to attack the adjoined sbubborn villages of 
Pathorghata and Gobindopore. Whon the people of these two villages 
hoard of it, one amongst them went on horseback to Shutti, close to, 
Phoolparee, in order bo ascertain how many lattials were there collected ; 
and after he had learnt that 5,000 (say one 1,000, or cut even one cipher) 
Jattials were ready to attack their village, he rode back to Pathorghata, 
and advised the people to flee with their wives and children, But the 
men of the village insisted on remaining and offering the fiercest resist- 
ance, saying they wore determined to kill at Icast half of them in the 
streets» of their village. Tho lattials, hoaring of thoir determination, 
refused to make an attack. The darogah also (who first wantod to flee, 
brit the people prevented his doing da), I was toll, wrote or sent a mes- 
sage to tho plantors, saying, if thoy wished to stick up a bamboo, some 
fiva or six mon should come over for the purpose, but a host of lattials 
was not nocossary. Ifa fight wero to take place, he would be in a very 
awkward position, Thus tho original plan was abandoned, and thie 
following morning the procession went on to Karipaia, where nothing 
happoned (except that a bamboo was stuck up and a demonstration of 
power made by tho drummers, &,), for many of the people had fled 
away, But on thoir way back to Birporo, ‘a stand-up fight took place 
bobweon the villagers and the lattials in the presence of the Saheb or 
Sahobs. The lattials, howovor, had to flee in all directions, as the hard 
bale-fruit and the hard clots reached farther than the spears, ‘They 
were as numeroun as the Icavos of Vallombrosn. Nevertheless, the 
a 
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expedition was Lo many villagos a powerful demonslration that the plant- 
ers are the supreie aml tnesponsible governais of the country; the 
people were cowed thereby into subjection. 


Stull, as mentioned above, many uew villages continue to complain, 
but are uot listened to by the Magistrate, bué required to bring wil- 
nesses of the truth of their complaint. Fancy hundreds of villayes, 
and thousands and thouswnds of people, nol knowing each other, and 
still complaining of one and the sume thing, and considering that 
each village ect only conuplain and witness their own sufferings, 4. e, 
the people ave sufferers, plaintifis, ant witnesses im one, and have got 
no other oul-of-door witness except their oppressors, the planters and 
tha missionuries, who are too mulicious to be heard! Fancy ail 
these people are sent home, back inlo thelr oppressors’ hands, on the 

plow of huviny got no witness 11 Las ever any nation on earth 
been plagued with these people ? 


The most unfortunate of the villages are Pathorghata and Gobindo- 
pos, Itis now nearly half a year stuce thoy are running about seok- 
ing for protection, Lundreds of lattials aro in constant readiness bo 
atiack their villages. QOutingos are also committed, cows taken 
away, &o, Sone five or six of the people have beon kidnapped months 
wo, and can on no account be recovered ; nor are wo ste whother they 
are alive at all, "Tha people of the villages aro never for one meéiment 
sure of their livos and property. 


‘Tho Magistrate over turned adeaf car unto thom, until at last the 
planters caught the people in a trap, and gave the Magistrate a plea to 
sontence the first people of tho villages to imprisonment, or a heavy 
fine (the particulars I will giva anothor time, for, malicious asT mn, I 
know them exactly from disintercsted parties). Now tho plantors have 
gota frosh handle, They havo convinced the Magistrate that they aro 
w dreadful sot of blood-thirsiy savages. Now false complaints are 
instituted against them, as if they wore about to lool the villages of 
Fowlia and Natna for having given in to tho planters; hnd suon you 
Will hear that they will complain of them of having actually looted it, 
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while on the self-sime day the planters’ latlials will loot Pathorghata 
and Gobindopore, and when the people complain to the Magistrate, 
their complaint will appear a false counter-complaint against the plant- 
er, and the wise Magistrate will tell them, “Ah! you won't catch me /” 
and afresh sentonce them to imprisoument or heavy fine, for those are 
the planters’ ways, 


And Magistrates know it as well as I do; and still they allow plaut- 
ers to decoive them again. I at least hope with the good “Saxon,” it is 
want of capacity and not of justice, Whon, some months ago, I 
admonished a planter, before a European Government officer, and related 
somo instances of oppression and intrigue practised by the planters, 
within my own personal knowledge, “Oh! that’s nothing at all,” he said ; 
I will tell you an instance where the Magistrate was bought out and 
oul.” Ho said there was a planter who wanted to loot a certain villaBe, 
because the people would not enter into a contract with him ; he there- 
fore had his own house looted by his own people, and some of his own 
people slightly speared by his own people, and sont in all haste for the 
Magistrate 10 witness himself what the savages of the village had done. 
, Inno time the Magistrate was present, condoling with his fricnd’s great 
misfortune, and a complaint in writing was sont to tho Magistrate. No 
sooner had the Magistrate gonc again, than the planters’ Intlials, all in 
readiness, wont and looted tho refractory village out and out. ‘The podr 
people, who did not know what had happened at the factory, and that 
the Magistrate had beon thoro, the following day lodged a complaint 
before the Magistrate against the planter for looting their village, and the 
Magistrate told them, “Ah! you won’t catch me!” He was quite sure 
their complaint was a falso orogs-action, So it has happened to the 
Pathorghata and Gobindopore people, and shortly will happen again. 
T also hear that the planters have even succeeded in frightening into 
gubjoction the people of Howlia, on whose account I had gone to the 
Commissioner, that they aro now prepared to proceed into the station 
to lay a complaint bafore the Magistralc, drawn up by the planters, 
against me, But if they will play such a dirty trick to me, I will 
make them go'through evidence. Virst they tied to frighten me by 
public abuse, and thon by complaining to my Sociely and tho bishop, 
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little knowing what a “crazed onthusiast” like myself can do! both 
witlioul a society and a surplice, but nob without morcy and judgment. 
And now intriguos are tried, as if that were suflicionl to frighten or 
dishoarlen me! O no! Mr, Furlong must know [am far more than @ 
more “enthusiast.” Tam roady to go to prison, for such a good cause 
like this, as history shows, has never been accomplished, oxcopt it was 
stained by tho blood of God's servants, ‘Cho slaves of the West Indies 
havo not been omancipated, until nol only ono bul several missionaries 
had been maltreated and imprisoned, Who, acquainted with that affair, ~ 
does not remember the history of Mr. Burchell? While writing this T 
receive two Iettors from tho interior, saying that tho district about 
Pathorghata, Gobindoporo, Solo, and Pootimarco are in a state of porfect 
anarchy, but I havo already eon too long and my time is up, so no 
more for this lime, Oneo moro I beg you will kindly insert my lettor in 
Your noxt issue, 


Yours faithfully, 
QU, BoMWETSCI. 
Ranaghat, in Camp, 15th February, 1860, 


Pe ates mente et nak ts a 


«Tou Mustny” av Ourundaban-——Whon tho planters found that the 
ryots of Bongal were delormined not to take advances or enter into con- 
tracts for tho cullivation of Indigo until a romunerative price was offered, 
the policy which they marked ont for thomsolvos was, by means of 
mendacious assertions and falso rumours of disturbances, to frighten the 
Government into giving some order which they could garblo into an 
expression of the desire of Government, that the old short-sighted policy 
of sacrificing justice to expedioney should continue, One of the first 
falschoods which their organ published was, thal, in consequence of an 
order given to his Polico by a Deputy Magistrate living at a distance of 
200 miles from the scene of the alloged oceurreneo, the ryots of Ourung- 
abad had rison em masse, and driven tho planters out of the country, 
ealling out that they wero, in accordance with the orders of Governmont, 
about to drive the English out of India, Tho malicious falsenoss of” tho 
statomont was self-evident, and we ab once contradicted il, assuring onr 
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roadors that whatever had happened had been the immediate and divest 
consequence of gross oppression, and nothing else, We are now, through 
the kindnoss of a friond, in the correctnoss of whose statement we can 
fully roly, in a position to givo our readors a full and true account of 
what actually happened, from which it will be seen that the orders of 
Government had nothing whatever to do with the matter. We aro 
furthor assured hy a gentleman rosiding within a few miles of the sceno 
of this disturbance, that no orders of Government have ever been heard 
of in that neighbourhood. 


Tt would appear that for a long time past the ryots on the Estate of 
Mr. David Andrews, a non-resident owner of Indigo Factories, had been 
most grievously oppressed by.a Mahomedan Gomashta, named Meor 
Tuoffuzzul Tlossein of Shabghatty ; thoy have beon compelled to sow 
Indigo on fictitious advances ; they did not make any resistance to thet, 
lelieving it to be their lot in common with all their other brother ryots 
of Bongal: noxt, the lands which they had sown with other crops wero 
ploughed up and sown with Indigo; then the very paths to their houses 
and their gardens were ploughed up with Indigo: even this they boro. 
Taking courage at Lhoir pationco, their oppressors proceeded to levy a 
tax on their bullocks, ploughs, and carts; and on every ceremony per- 
formed in their houses, if a sufficiont wedding-fes was not forthcoming, 
tho nowly-marriad brides wore forced owt on 40 tho plain and mado to 
weal tho Indigo fiolds, At last the proverbial patience of the Bengal 
ryols would stand ib no longer; thoy went and complained to Mx, Rice, 
the Manager at Kalapaneo Factory. Ho ropliod that he highly tom- 
mended the proceedings of his gomashla, They noxt appealed to Mr, 
Maclood, tho Head Morussil Manager of the Concern, and a gentleman 
generally known to be as kind and considerate as tho occupation of Indigo 
planting will permit. He, instead of calling in the Police to inquire into 
these charges proceeded himeelf to hold an inquiry, took tho deposition 
of the complainants, and susponded the gomashta. Before, however, 
finishing his inquiries, he had to come down to Calcutla, and before 
woing re-instated tho Meor Sahib, tho rufflanly gomashta boing loft 
with no one 46’ chock him, but Mr, Rice, who had before told the ryols 
that he approved of the manner in which thoy wore opprossed, at once 
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commence? his tyranny and extortion with re-doubled vigour, detorminod 
to retaliate upon tho unforjunate ryots for his late suspension, Tho : 
ryots despaixing of obtaining justice, rose as a body, and dotormined to 
vid themsolves of their tyrant or dio in tho attempl. Thoy collected to 
the number of 5,000, prococded to tho factory of Ankorreah, and gave 
the gomashta, Tuffuzaul Tlosscin, a most severe and exceedingly woll- 
doserved thrashing, ‘They procacded to beat slightly some of the other 
factory servants, and then left without touching a single articlo belong- 
ing lo the planter. They never cried “ out with the Hnglish,” and 
made no allusion even to orders of Government: their only cry was “ out 
with the Indigo planter and Indigo leaf” The inquiry, which was immo- 
diatoly instituted, showod so cloarly that tho proceedings of tho ryotg 
wore ontirely the result of provocation, that the owner of the factorios 
has at once compromixod tho case, nob having a log to sland on. My, 
Rigo and Meef 'fuffuzzul FLossoin have beon discharged from his employ ; 
all the servants aro to be replaced by a new sot of men; tho lands 
which thoy had sown with thoir own crops, and which were afterwards 
re-sown with Indigo, have been raturned to the ryots for thoir own uso ; 
all money pruved to bo oxtorted is now boing returned, and Mr, D. 
Andrews has instituted further and private inquiries as to bho oppression 
which has goaded his ryots into active opposition, TF theso factorios had 
holonged to the Bengal Indigo Company, the ryots would have boon 
thrown into jail, the Managor, would have had his salary inereasod, and 
tho Commissionor and, Magistrate would havo gono to dina, with the 
Manager, and havo condoled him ovor the conduct of these * turbulont, 
ruffians’ ; but fortunately for these mon, the factories bolongo to My. D, 
Androws, and Mr, Maclood was his Manager, and hence in spite of all the 
attempts of the Indigo Planters’ Association to ondeavour to induce 
them to mako a caso of it, the ryots have reccived justice, and the fault 
of the factory servants has Leon admilbted by a compromise. 


We have received information of a further outrago not 20 miles from 
Ourungabad, but not in conncetion with the Ourungabad Concorn. Our 
information is received from a trustworthy source, but as the onse is still 
sub jidice, wo not at present givo names, A man df the natho of 
Juggobuhdoo Dutt, of the village of A, held his village in Dhur Putnee, 
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and as Dhur Putneedar granted an izara or farm of the village toa 
neighbouring planter, the planter had no sooner got the farm, than, after 
the usual custom of his race, he proceeded to commit every kind of 
oppression, and ultimately refused’ to pay any of the rent of his farm, &e, 
\Juggohundoo, being unable to cope with the planter, granted a Se Putnee 
of the village to a neighbouring rajah, and got him to send him some 
men to protect him. Upon this the “developer of tho matorial 
resources of the country” prodeeded to fulfil his mission by sending 400 
armed men to the village of A.. who attacked Juggobundoo’s house, 
ill-tyeated his female relatives, tearing their jewels and ornaments from 
their persons, dug up the floors and walls of the house, and carried off an 
enormous sum of money; and the unhappy Juggobundoo himsolf and 
some other mon took them to the factory, and made his mehter offer 
them the grossost and most revolting insult which it is possible to 
imagine, and which we will not shock and disgust our readers with man- 
tioning in detail, Juggobundoo was kept confined for some days, and 
‘then releascd on the sole condition that he would not prosecute, The 
case is, howover, under enquiry, but the shame of Juggobundoo and the 
monoy of his advorsary will, perhaps, save Mr, from the imprison- 
mont which he deserves, ‘The enquiry has beon grievously miscondusted 
in its proliminary stage, and tho culprit may escape; but the sensation 
which it has caused throughout tho district will not subside for many a 
long day, Yot with outrages such as these constantly occurring, people 
are found to express astonishment at the hatred of the people to the 
planters as a body, and at the fear and dread which seize the planters on 
the slightest symptom of indopendence amongst their ryots, 


If the Ournngabad disturbance was exaggerated, what shall we say of 
the Kishnaghur, Jessore, and Baraset “rapine, murder, plundor, and 
arson?” All the “ burnt-down factories” rosolve thernsolves into the 
partial burning of a small shed near the Khajorreah Factory. This 
burning down of out-houses by the planter Lo got up a case against his 

_ryots is such a torribly stale dogo, that we aro surprised at a planter in 
these days of refined fraud and perjury having recourse ta such an 
execedingly coarse and clumsy oxpediont. ‘The thing was so transparent, 


that we before stated our belief that the planters’ own people would prove 
20 
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to be tho incondiarics, and wo now have ib reported officially, not by a 
prejudiced Magistrate, bub hy the official whom least of all the Nuddea 
planters could charge with prejudice agninst thom—we moan tho Com- 
missioner of Nuddea, Tho bands of lattials roaming through the 
country, of whom even Lhe Friend of Serampore is in a fright, are equal- 
ly mythical, The ryols won't take advances, honeo they are “ mutinoug 
In Kishnaghur tho ryolts beat drums, and caused tho hoarts of tAotr 
oppressors to palpitate, In Jessoro thoy latghed atthe naibs and clybfted 
the amecns. In Barasot thoy moved neither hand nor foot, but simply 
withdrew their ambassadors from the planters’ Court,—hine tic ladh- 
ryme. If the ryots did gather together, ib was for self-dofenco from tte 
attacks of the planters, an apprehension which Mr. Grote beligves to be 
groundloss, but of which we are nol so sure, judging from tho course 
which the JZwrkarw reminds his friends to pursue. 

: : 

The beating of the “respectable young mon” in the employ of the 
respectable Bongal Indigo Company was a fact, and Mr, Grolo says 
it was “unwarrantablo and bold.” Bald it was doubtless, as the ryots 
must have known that, whether they wore acting purely in self-defence 
or nol, they were, in virtue of their position as residents of the Nuddea 
district, certain of six months’ imprisonment according to tho byo-lews 
of the zillah: whether ib was wnvarrantable in the ryots to provont a 
stranger uccompanicd by 28 hirod rufflans from entering wpon their 
ficlds to take possession thoreof is another matter, about which thore 
appear to ko two very difforent opinions. THowevor, the plantors have 
gained two important concessions——lhey have got the Commissioner 
to lend them police peons to help to sow the Indigo, and they have got 
Govornmont to issue an ordor—which is vaguo onough—to afford the 
planters an oponing for convorting it into an order to tho ryols to sow 
undor penally of imprisonment, If the ryois follow our advice, thoy 
will bo magnanimous and sow this yen; noxt year their course is clear, 
not to go near the factorios until they are offered the prico they demand. 
hey have got the Government order, TirA'r 17 18 OPTIONAL WIE RY+ 
OTS [0 TAKE ADVANCES, AND TO UNTER INTO CONTRACTS FOR INDIGO, 
OR NOT TO HO SO, AS THEY MAY ‘THINK BUST FOR TUKIR OWN INTER~ 
ESTS, 
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They havo now their Magna Charter as well as the planters; they cau 
afford this yer to he generous, and to retin good for evil to the wretel- 
od cowards who tremble at the sound ofa tom-tom in the hands of those 
ryois to whom they have so long, rccording to their own account, stood 
in lovo parentia —lindian Fielkl, March 1'7, 1860. 


‘Tig Inpieo AFFAIN.—It appoais that a great deal more noise has beon 
made and alarm excited by the first reports of the Kishnaghnr riots, than 
facts now clicited would justify, Boyond a few bruises on the persons of 
acouple of Indigo assistants, who wore personally engaged in an affray, no 
serious accidents have taken place to warrant the language of a contem- 
porary a fow days ago, It has, moroover, been suggested, if not broadly 
asserted, that these gentlemen got so roughly used in the execution of an 
unlawful purpose, and shonkd be thankful for coming in for nothing 
worse. Whatever tho particulars of Lhe affair-—of which we hope shortly 
to bo bottler informed through the efforls of the parties principally con- 
eorned-—we have to congratulate them on the prompt abtlention which 
their representations have recotved from the authorities, and the equally 
prompl manner in which they have boon acted. To Mr, ITorschel is due 
the crodit of having visited the leading ricters with decisive punish- 
ment, and of liaving dealt effectually with a movement which, although 
of no gorious aspect at first, might, if not checked by summary measures 
at tho very outset, have disorganized the whele country, In the 
interests of order so serionsly threatened, no appligation of force could 
be too early; and however we might have felt on the seoro of humanity 
on the exercise of severities among a population ordinarily so well dis- 
posed, it would have been our duty to uphold the measures of Govern- 
ment for the restoration of lanquillity. It is, accordingly, a relicf to 
ovr minds, thal Mr, Horsehel was not put to tho necessity of calling out 
the Military Police, as he threatoned tho villagers in one of his proclaina- 
tions, 


We would take the opportunity of urging that it is as well lo accopt 
those risings av sighs of the times, ,It is not usual for a population any- 
where to assume a hostile attitude towards those regarding whom their 
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feelings of respect and submission ave habilual and traditionary, unloss 
they aro under strong and long continued inducements to the countrary; 
and the thing is almost impossible in the Bengal ryot, so born as he seems 
lo slavery and its heritages. Those to whom tho charge is given might 
now seriously think of measures to improvo his condition, his material 
prosperity, as the means of amoliorating his social position. Notwith- 
standing all that has beon asserted of his sloth, his dishonesty, and gener- 
al bad character, wo can conceive him moro easily led to his intorests by 
practical efforts to do him good, to render him happy and contented 
with his lot, (not a very enviable onc among other peasantries in the 
world,) than the invariable resorl lo the punchum-hufium. We havo, 
therefore, noticed with ploasuio, that at a mooting of some of the leading 
planters in the Nuddea district, held the other day at Shikarpore, the 
srybjeot of re-considering the rates of advaneos for tho cultivation of In- 
digo, with reference to the high prices of food and wagos of labour, was 
mooted, Some such concessions will be extremely popular at the present 
moment, with the advantage of being highly politig—Phantia, 
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THE BEGINNING OF TUE END, 


AAA AIS 
ry 


Invrao Comussjon.—We givo a prominont insertion to the follow- 
ing Petition of the British Indian Association, as it breathes a very pro- 
por tone, and is pervaded by an earnest desire to seo justice done to 
iu] parties :— 


To tan Honouranie J. P, GRANT, , 
Lieut.-Governor of Bengal. 
The Iumnble Petition of the 
. British Indian Association 


SHOWETH,—That your Petitioners have viewed with much concern 
the contest which has sprung up within tho last few months between tho 
ryots and planters engaged in the cultivation and manufacture of Indi- 
go in Kishnaghur and other districts in Lower Bengal, 
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The contest has, within the last few weeks, assumed a sorious aspect, 
and things have approached to a crisis ; which is much to be lamented, 
though your Petitioners have good reasons to believe that the accounts 
\yublished in the newspapeis are greatly exaggorated, and they have not 
been surprised to perecive such to bo the case from the report of the 
Commissioner of the Nuddea Division, 


Your Petitioners cannot view tho contest in any other light than as a 
natural struggle between Labour and Capital, and as such, its sottlement 
ought, they sre of opinion, to be left to the operation of economical laws, 
uninterfered with by the Government or Legislature on any side, 


But circumstances have arisen, your Petitioners regret to state, which 
call for the interference of the authorities. Both paities have appeqled 
to the Government for intercession and aid, and both ave loud in declar- 
ing the truth and justice to be on their side, Further, it has been de- 
clared on behalf of Indigo planters, that inaction on the part of Govern- 
raent may load thom “ to take the law into their own hands,” and it has 
ever beon circumstantially stated thal “planters (at Kishnaghur) are 
engaging sailors in Calcutta” asa preliminary measure against such a 
contingency. As a confirmation to the above, your Petitioners observe 
certain Indigo planters of Kishnaghur stating in an official letter of 
theirs to the Secretary to thoir Association at Calcutta, that, failing 
altention from Government, “we must eudeavour to do what is best for 
oursolves.” This, if true, indicates astate of things faught with danger to 
the peace of the district, and x.cquires, in the judgment of your Petition- 
erg, tho prompt attention of Government. 


Your Petitioners do not pretend to judgo betweon the two contending 
parties, and emphatically disavow hostility to cither, They, however, 
feel persuaded, that the question is surrounded by such difficulties by 
reason of the strong porsonal interests involved in it of both the parties, 
that without a public and efficiont onquiry, it will be hopeless, your 
Petitioners believe, for Government as well as the public at large to arrive 

+ at a correct and impartial solulion in regard to il, 


-~ 
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There are two subjects connected wilh the cultivation of Indigo, whic 
your Politioners think, above all athors particularly call for Uiis enquis 
Your Honour is aware that among other things the loudest compiniy 
have been made by the ryots—whother with justice or not your Potitioul 
ors la not feol competont to decide—against the lew rales of romutra- 
dion, compared to othor articles of cultivation, especially of rico, givon 
for the cultivation of Indigo plant, and the systom of advances jn vogue 
in tha Indigo factories of lower Bengal. 


In 1856 your Potitionors, in common wilh the estimable and philan- 
thropie body of Protestant Missionavios of Bengal, prayed of the Govorn- 
ment for a Commission of Enquiry of tho kind referred to above. Tn 
the prosont prayer, however, they foel it x particular pleasure to be able 
to stato that they have the concuironce of the Ruropean Plantors imme- 
diately interested in the cultivation of Indigo, who, in their recent Peti- 
tion to your Honour, have oponly “ courted the fullest enquiries.” 


A Commission of Enquiry of the kind prayod for has long bean desi- 
derated, Whother as regards the inborosta of the planters or thoso of 
the ryots, a scarching, pationt, and unbiassed enquiry has been held to 
be the only moans by which a leno solution of Lhis intricate aud import- 
ant question can be discoverod, and tho real character of the facts so 
vehomently dispuled on both sides established, Ib is belioved to be the 
solo moans which vill above all sobtlo the position of the ryot, who, has 
boon wncoasing in his complaints, and clear up the future of British 
onterprigo in the interior, the fusion of which with Nativo capital and 
industry is justly considered to bo the main security for the progress of 
tho countiy in material prosperity, . 

Your Potilionors have observed with regret, that it has been recom- 
mended to your Honour to bring “special legislation” 10 bear upon Bri- 
tish entorpriso in the Mofussil by way of encouragomont. Much as your 
Potitionors value British ontorprise in India—much as they hope for the 
introduction of British eapilal, enorgy, and skill into this land as the 
pioncer of progress—much as thoy look to European science and its 
application for the devolopment of the inexhaustible resources of this* 

a 
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country—they would yet reckon it as humiliating as discreditable to 
British Setlters, and unfortunate for the peuple, if those excellent 
advantayos, which cannot be tndervalued without gioss positive injustice, 
could not be oblained without the- aid of “special legislation.” 


Your Petitioners would, thorefore, pray that your [Ionour may be 
pleased to consider the propricty of issuing a Commission of Enquiry, 
consisting of such a number of persons as your Honour may deem fit, 
into the cultivation of Indigo in lower Bengal, with special referonce to 
the rates of remuneration and the system of advances connecled there- 
with, 


And your Petitioners, a8 in duty bound, shall ever pray. 


(Signed) ISSURCHUNDER SING, 
British Indian Association Rooms ; ) Ionorury Seeretary. 
No. 8, Cossitollah, 
The 22d Muvoh, 1860, j 


We accord our hoarly support lo the prayer for a Commission of 
Enquiry into the working of tho Indigo systom, It is most reasonable, 
mid we trush it may be complied with, 


A. Commission of Enquiry appears in our judgmont to be the most 
judicious way of sottling this vexed question. Though our sympathies 
are always with the opprossed, and not with the oppressors, yet we should 
be grieved to see the ryots drivon by desporation and “shear zooloom” 
(as the Hurhaow is obliged to admit in caso of the Ourungabad popu- 
lation) to commit agrarian outrages, No special law can pormit masters 
to enforce contracis which are binding only on one party ; still less dos 
il pormit them to force thoir advances on ryots. ‘I'ho cause of tho 
quarrel is, that the ryots refused to take advances, and nob that they 
fail to fulfil their contracts, The plantory demand laws which will 
onahle them td recover these forced advances summarily, and which ‘will 
make ita penal offence for a black man to be indebted to 2 whifo man. 
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Tt is Incumbent on tho Govornment not only to prevent breaches of the 
peace, but to sift the whole iniquitoua systom of “developing the 
resources In the Mofiissil.” 


Tt will not be sufficient ta employ Uuropoan troops and double the 
force of jemadars, burkundazes, and chowkeedars in Kishnaghw: and 
Jessore, If the manufacture of Indigo be, as the Lioulenant-Govornor’s 
letter, published elsewhere, conclusively shows, 0 forced trace, no police or 
legislation in the world will provent its decline, That lottor is an 
authoritative confirmation of all that hay Leon said against the Indigo 
system, / 


* 


The Indigo problom demands a speody solution, An impartial Com- 
mission appears to be the best, if not only, moans of solving it. Its enquiry 
should embrace the oporation of the whole system—its connection with 
the Zemindary system and tenures of land—relation of labour with 
capital—the connection of Indigo with other crops—the mode of giving 
advances and working them out—and lastly, the necessity or otherwise 
of enacting a special law for the special protection of the “ unprotected ” 


planter, 


Since the abovo was in typo, wo have learnt that the Indigo Bill, 
brought in by Mz, Seonce at tho Legislative Council this morning, pro- 
vides for the appointmont of Commission such as we have long advooat- 
ed, and the British Indian Association havo prayed for. We understand 
it is to be of a mixed character, consisting of a Civilian, a Native gen- 
tleman, and a Merchant, or a Lawyer, If the Commission goes to worl 
in a proper way, it is sure to ablain tho objects of its appointmont.— 
Indien Field, Moreh 24, 1860, 


Real OR Sine ne WE ren We 


TIE INDIGO BILL 


* Belvidere,’ 2rd Mareh, 1860. 


“My puar Sconor,—I send you a fair copy of the Bill, which T think 
will do for a first and second reading, pretty well a3 it is. “I havo tried to 
intvoduce the alterations determined on this ovening, 
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“My reasons for recommending the Bill are, in short, these }-— 


“'That there is grownd for believing that a grent commercial calamity 
is threatened, by the feeling which has suddenly manifested itself 
amongst Indigo Ryots to repudiate their agreements to cultivate, 
Indigo, although advances have been made to and accepted by them 
only a short time ago, in the usual.manner, and upon the usual 
understanding, nemely, that they should cultivate Indigo for the 
planters at the usual rates. I am myself of the opinion that the 
Indigo cultivators have, and long have had, great and increasing 
ground of just complaint against the whole system of Indigo cultiva- 
tion. But if thoy desired to broak off their connection with that system 
they should have done so before receiving the seagon’s advances, After 
working off existing engagements for which they have received the 
usual advance, they will have it in their power honestly to refuse to 
grow another plant of Indigo, unless it is mado for their own interest 
todo so, It will be monstrous if they are not allowed, not merely 
by the theory of the law, but in effect, to exercise their legal and moral 
right in this matter. But they have, in my opinion, no moral right, 
antl certainly they have no legal right, to turn suddenly round upon 
the planters, and with nothing to complain of now more than they 
had before, to refuse to do what, up lo this moment, they have led the 
planters to oxpech that they woukl do aceording {0 custom and 
agreement. | conesive that, whether tho custorfi is good or bad, and 
whether the agreement on tho ryot’s parb be provident or improvident, 
‘and whather the goneral position of the ryot who grows Indigo be or 
be not, for the titne being, one of great hardship, no individual ryot 
has a moral right to break his agrcemont, And still less can I think 
that a mass of ryols who have agreed and accepted advances in the 
usual manner, have any moral right to combine for the purpose of 
simullancously breaking their agreements in order to rnin the other 
party, Against such a combination, and for the purpose of saving 
from ruin, if possible, a proat commercial interest, which, however false 
its position may long have beon, has cartainly done nothing to the 
injury of tho tyot sinco the last advimees were made and accepted in 
asual course n fow woeks ago: tbh appears togme that a law giving a 

al ; 
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revy summary, but still a fair trial, and inflicting ponal damages on the 
varly, who after s fair triul is found to be delormined wilfully to broalk 
1s Gngagement,—is both justiftable and proper, The draft of a law 
vhich I enclose does no more than this. But I am of opinion that no 
aw that could ho framed regarding Indigo-planting at tho prosont 
nomont should be more than temporary. lispsciully, T think, that no 
aw in the intorest of the plantor could, al thor prosent moment, bo 
ionestly proposed, which should have any offect beyond the season 
aow running on. We all of us know that the system is full of abusos 
[f wo had nover heard a word about Indigo-planting since we arrived 
n Tndia ; if thero was not upon record a single case of abuso on tho 
par of an Indigo planter or a zemindor (and in this respect I desire 
10 draw no invidious distinction between ono class and another), tho mere 
‘act of the oxistence of tho present difficulty would in itself prove that the 
system is rotten, and that tho rottenness consists ta this, that in prac- 
tics the ryot is made to act like a glavo, not like a free man. Under 
a Wholesome and fair systom of trade, thoyo must be in oll doaling 
botweon two parlios mutual gain, or at least the hope of mutual gain, 
and both parlios to every doaling must bo freo agents. If, therefore, the 
Indigo-planting trade worn in a wholosome and fair state, and wn oqual 
law woro practically applicable lo tho rich and to the poor in dealings 
between plantar and ryote, it is cortain that the ryot would be ag much 
afraid of the manufacturer nol buying his plant, as clamorous for a spe- 
cial law on his sido, @ tho manufacturer is afraid that the ryot will not 
cultivate and supply him, with cnough of the plant, and olamorous for 
special Jaw on his sido, We sco that the presen, struggle on tho part 
of the ryots is to avoid tho cultivation of Indigo, {rom this it is . 
cerlain that ryots who cultivale Indigo are forced 10 do go by illegiti- 
mate eoorcion, The samo men who fight for tho privilege of cultivating 
a field with rico for sale in the opon market, aro now almost in rebollion, 
in order 10 oseape tho calamity of cultivating a field with Indigo for 
gale (if sale it can bo called) to the planter, 

rh 

hore wtst bo @ thorough inquiry into the whole system. There 
would jhave been such an inquiry long ago, I beliove, if” peoplo had not 
nere afbeid of bringing on,such a crisis ag has now occurred, ‘The sys- 
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tom was such, that sooner or Jatler a crisis was corlain: it has now come 
in the natural course of things, and thorve is no longor an excuso for 
shirking the disclosure of the disease and the application of the remedy, 
For these reasons I could recommend no law other than a tomporary 
lay, and no law of any sort unless its promulgation to the ryots may 
be accompanicd with a promise of full and thorough inquiry into past 
practice, and thoreafter of a well-considorod law, which shall afford, prac- 
tically, equal and complete protection to tho ryot as well as to the 
planter, 


Yours sincerely, 


J, P, GRANT. 





[The result of the above letter has beon the 
Act XI, of 1860, entitlod “An Act to enforce the 
fulfilment of Indigo Contracts and to provide for the 
Comimassion of Enquiry.” The only redeeming fea-' 
ture of this law is the provision for a Commission 
of fnquiry, and it is to be hoped this Enquiry will 
compensate for the injustice and hardship which its, 
arbitrary provisions are in the Ifighest degree 
calculated to inflict on the poople, “But if tempo- 
rary presont sufferings will set the ryots free from 
the same for all future time under the British rule, 
they will, the writer can state from his personal: 
knowledge of their feeling, gladly undergo the incar- 
ceration and losses for double the period of that to 
which this Special Law has doomed them-—Compiler ] 





+ 
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[ Stuea the above amas in type, the following appeared in “the 
indian Field,” illustrative of the natare of the contracts subsisting 
between Indigo Plunters and Lyots,] 


To the Hditor of “the Indian Field.” 


Duan Sra,-—Wight yoars ago, when T still lived at Solo, my old 
mission-slation, and when Mr. TTills,—whoso Concern My, Forlong 
now manages—was about to seeure lo himsolf the neighbouring 
talooks, the munduls of these villages came to me in bodies of ten, 
twenty, and even upwards to fifly men ina body, bogging vory hard 


-of me to inka these few talooks around me, in order to save them 


from indigo oppression, They were, in case E would do so, ready to 
raise half the amount of the sum wanted for the purchase of the 
taléoks amongst thomselves, and make i over Lo moe as pure present, 
which, indeed, thoy would have done, simply to escape indigo op- 
pression, Some of the talookdars themselves too sent word to me, 
saying I should take thoir talooks, At last all tho talooks (under 
what circumstances T cannot montion in a lettor) were secured by the 
Nischindipore Concern, The ryols were awe-struck, 


Those who until then had navor sown indigo, or vory little, (the people 
of Meliapntla, Pathorghata, end Gehindopore,) again came lo hog me to 
protect them from tho oppression thal was to come wpon thom, and 
whith I at the timo did not undersland as T do now. When tho plant- 
ers be that the munduls had been with mo, he, as their now rajah 
(king) fined, 4. ¢, took hy force from overy ono of thom, as a punishment 
for having gono to tho padreo, a sum of money of upwards of twenty- 
five rupees 1! ‘This, of course, puta stop to their, coming to me any 
longer, and thoy wove obliged to take advances for tho first timo and for 
the last, (for since that time they, with porhaps somo exceptions, never 
got any,) and were doomed to sow indigo for evor, and that at Uheir own 
enormous expense, and to their own loss and ruin. The Christians, however, 
(of the Moliaputta village) would not yield so easily, as they thought 
it my duty to protect them against oppression. Not awafe at tho time 
of the awful sort of oppregsion, I advised them to sow a little indigo, 
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tolling thom to consider that the planter had taken the talook merely 
for the indigo’ s sake. But thoy, knowing better than myself, would 
nol on any account consent to sow, ‘The planter, all the while, 
as fh matter of course, belioved that the padreo was dissuading them. 
Ono day, when 1 left my station to pay a visit to a distant Brother- 
Missionary, Mr, G. Smith, availed himself of the opportunity, came 
in all haste to the Moliaputta village, and told the people that he would 
in a momont destroy thoir village,” if they did not sow indigo. Thus the 
ryots were obliged to say they would, and forthwith the advances were 
forced upon them for the first time and for the last. For why should a 
planter repeat the advancos to such ryots that have become his own ten- 
ants or serfs? All he wants is, to have all the names of his tenants 
down in his contract book, Atter this little procoss is over, the ryot is 
said to have made contract, and considered bound to sow indigo all his 
life—without ever getting fresh advances. Nay, this sort of contact 
is not evon dissolvable with the decease of both the planter and the 
ryols, The now planter, as a matter of course, considers the son of the 
doceased father hound Lo sow indigo all his life-time, without repeating the 
ceremony of mnaking contract, Nay, I know cases where already grand- 
sons have inheriled 2 so-called indigo contract down from their grand- 
futhors ; and as they all the while had tho idea as if the planters and 
the Company wore identilios, they, as good subjects, quietly submitted 
to it, and for an occasional groan they were, punished and publicly slan- 
dered and libelled by the newapapors and even in xeports of missionary 
societies, ([ cun never forget that the Lwrkuru should have been able to 
quote whole passages from the Baptist Missionary Society’s Secretary, Mr. 
Undorhill’s report in favour of the planters and againt the ryots/ and as 
a nogation of what a missionary wilh his own eyes has witnessed for 
years.) “But T must proceed to describe the process of making contract 
in the village Pootimary close to my old compound, and of which the 
plantor is not the landlord, This happened after the Turra Factory was 
bought by the Nischindipore Concern (for before this happened never a 
single ryot complained to me of any manager of that factory or its joint 
factory over at Chundraghat), One day, namely, the first munduls— 
some of them the landlords of my mission premises and Christian little 
village--of Tootimary came lo me, mong with some Christains, erying 
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and gnying, to-day they had, for tho first timo in their life, been 
dishonoured, 4, ¢, beaton. The salieh of tho Tura Factory had been 
the village and offered them advanees. Whon thoy vefusod taking 

thd threw the rupees down to their fool, and whenthey would not 
pick thom up, the sehob obliged them to do so with his whip, But as] 
was then not yet Fully aware of the Nischindipore systom, (nor was ib sc 

bad, it must bo confessed, as ib is now, undor tho special cara of its 
presont head manager,) would nob mterefore, and they were left tc 
thoir miserable fate. Only about cight rupeos, forced upon some poor 
Christians who held neither jnmma lands, nor had any ploughs or cows, 
at tho time, I obliged the planter lo take back. Now to return to Mo- 
Tiaputta: To thoso men who at tho day of concluding contract are 
yhob al homo, advancos for cortain beagals wore sont lo them, and thot 
names ontered into the blue-book without any ceremony at all, One of 
thes was a respectable but poor Christian. Three rupeos wore gent to 
him ag an advance for one bocgah anda half Whon the moncy was 
given to him, ho said, “now we avo dono for, and callod his son, born to 
him, that day, Neolmony, ¢. &, indigo poarl,” By and bye his ono beogah 
and a half were increased Lo threo, (%. ¢, factory beogahs, bub five zemin- 
‘dary heogahs were measuned away,) without advance, Last yettr’ ‘he do- 
‘livexed, 16 carts of indigo, which at tho factory wore moaswwred into 12 
bund]og, “for which ho got Co.'s rupees 8, Tow much of this tho factory 
sorvanty allowdd him to tako to his home, 1 forgot, but tho necount of 
his oxponsas is before yno, ond amounts to Co.’s 18, 17-5, But you mitet 
remomiber hp got off casiest, I havo got bofore ma 400 other accounts 
that will shodk: any one, Now a goo number of such people, and others 
who, have betn sufforing infinitoly more, aro just now imprisoned at Da- 
moorhgodda, noar Nischindipoor, with thoir feet in the stock, and tortured 
in soveral ways 1o sake them confoss to having laken ardvancos. * Thoso 
who can avo willing 1o pay tho heavy fines enacted, but thoy aro not 
accepted; othors who cannot pay, willingly go to jail, but from thom 

oncy is wanted, or a promise to sow indigo, 

* Tn haste 

Yours faithfully, 

me C, BOMWETSOE., 

Sagtipors, 17th April, 1860. 
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A MISSIONARY AND THE PLANTERS. 


‘ _ > a a { 
Zo the dng mcey the “ Bengal urkarw.” 

Siz,—The Daily Presd ‘hore, being all on the side of tho Indi Plant 
ing interests, anounce fhat peace and order are prevailing niovit.the 
Indigo Districts, with fow oxcoptions, I have information of a different 
Kind however, and from tr ustivorthy sources: it is a peace procured by 
the dungeon and the slocks—by Magistrates pandoring to the intéfesis 
of planters, the Magistrate gots good cheer in the Planters’ house: of course 
he is not ungrateful enough to give a decision in favour of tho ryot, which, 
bosides, would bring on lim the abuse of the Caloutta Press. Th nglanjust 
dead» of cerlain Magistaales aro noted, and in due time will’véme to 
light. ‘ 


A. “yoign of terror” exists in certain districts. Factory godowns, had’ 
Uey ears, could toll sad accouuts of the sufferings of 1yots, Yos, sir, 
certain planters can make use of Black Holes a= well ag Suraja Dowla 
did, while the violation of their daughters will teach ryots Mae they 
cont plain of the sigh sahib, ‘ 


By 





ofa) ¢ te ior, gir, the stocks and the black Holos, are anidly uate 
novor at any time ponoeed of Wace silence, A vyot's hfe will 


icsiin aon the well anal bribes ie the black holo will uf 
rydt tostify to any thing the planter wishos, and the Comtmissigh 
in eliciting titth, 





Lot me ask you,—Is an Austrian policy to be carried out inthis coun 
uy? Wo havo already tho beginning of it, and “Mr, Wilson may yet bo the , 
Radeztky of India, Heis well intentionodsibut he is allowing himself 
drif, on with the Caleutta curront, 

Youtis, & 


Qbth April, 1860, A mh 


ee tae, 


GHaT, Manwan, Caloutla wy inting and Pabhsting. Prosa, No. 1, Westo 


